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CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


BY H. H. 


1. 
But yesterday it Was. Long years ago 
It seems, The world so altered looks to-day 
That, journeying idly with my thoughts astray, 
I gazed where rose one lofty peak of snow 
Above grand tiers on tiers of peaks below. 
One moment brief it shone, then sank away, 
As swift we reached a point where foot-hills lay 
So near they seemed like mountains huge to 


w 
And ofeah the sky. That instant, idly still, 
My eye fell on a printed line, and read 
Incredulous, with sudden anguished thrill, 
The name of this great queen among the dead. 
I raised my eyes. The dusty foot-hills near 
Had gohe. Again the snowy peak shone clear. 





Ba 
Oh! thou beloved woman, soul and heart 
And life, thou standest unapproached and 


d, 
As stili that glorious snowy peak doth stand. 
The dusty barrier our clumsy art 
In terror hath called Death holds, thee apart 
From us. Tis but the low foot-hill of sand 
Which bars our vision in a mountain-land. 
One moment further on, and we shall start 
With speechless joy to find that we have passed 
The dusky mound which shut us from the light 
Of my great love, still quick and warm and 


ast 
Of thy great strengths, heroically cast, 
Of thy great soul still, glowing pure and white, 
Of thy great life, still pauseless, full, and 
bright ! 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Feb. 29th, 1876. 


THE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING,. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 








TaRRyTOWN, like every other Pennsyl- 
vania village, had its great man and its 
town fool. People boasted of the magni- 
tude of the one and measured themselves 
by the littleness of the other. In any case 
they were complacent. Let what might 
come, Tarrytown was always complacent. 
The great man was Judge Samuel Rice. 
He was never on the bench, but everybody 
called him Judge. The little man was 
Johnny Twit; baptized John, no doubt, 
but everybody called him Johnny. Judge 
Samuel stood six feet two in his stockings— 
gray yarn stockings. ‘‘ None of yer fancy 
silk for me, though I’ve got two hundred 
thousand dollars to pay for ’em, if I like,” 
he used to say, slapping his breeches 
pockets. His head and shoulders were 
broad and heavy as those of his own oxen, 
his hair and beard long and snow-white, 
his voice sonorous, with a cruel creak in it 
like the crack of a whip. You could not 
find a better figure-head for a town-meeting, 
or for a public dinner, or for a church. 
For forty years he presided in all and drove 
the Tarrytownists here and there as he 
pleased. If they rebelled, he slapped his 
breeches pockets and bellowed and gored 
and trampled them down, ox-like. He was 
known all through the state as the public- 
spirited Judge Rice. He was regarded as 
the foundation of Tarrytown, its one under- 
pinning. When he was taken away, the 
whole thing would crumble down. All 
this without the gift of one of his dollars to 
any public enterprise. He paid his taxes 
and church dues; but not a penny over. 
He paid everybody to an exact fraction; 
and on the ground of the money he kept in 
his breeches pocket he bullied all poorer 
men. ‘‘ Look at me!” he used to roar at a 
town meeting. ‘I began without a cent, 





and I could buy out Tarrytown! Do J 
have Brussels carpets on my floors? They’re 
bare and my da’atersscrub’em Dol hang 
fal-lal picters on my wall? I leave picters 
and pianos and china jimcracks to some 
men I could name, whose pockets are as 
lean as their wits. You know what they’ve 
got in bank, and you know what I’ve got. 
There’s my argyment.” 

While his own table was niggardly and 
his floors bare, he was always willing to 
squander unlimited money on his son, who 
lived in Ohio. Once a year he went to 
Columbus, to see ‘‘Tom” in the senate; 
would wait all day in the gallery to hear 
him vote, or sit in their gorgeous drawing- 
room at night to watch Tom’s wife enter- 
tain her guests. He was apt to choose some- 
body to whom to confide his delight, and 
would nudge him and chuckle as they sat 
apart on the sofa: ‘‘She’s a high-flyer— 
Tom’s wife—I tell you! Knows how to 
make the money go! It allcomesfrom me. 
I arned every dollar of it. Began, sir, 
breakin’ stones for the pike. When I 
think how I used to work in the blazin’ 
sun in the buff to my waist, and look at 
Tom’s wife and her cloes, it shows, sir, 
how honesty and virtue pays in this coun- 


One day the Judge died, and there was a 
very hurly-burly of lamentation. The papers 
and Tom’s wife went into mourning. The 
town-house was draped with black muslin. 
Sermons were preached, muffled drums beat, 
unending funeral parades went up and 
down. Remembering how he had fought 
for the dogmas of his church, how he had 
harried the village with his loud-mouthed 
merit for nigh half a century, it really did 
seem as if, in the words of the editor of The 
Standard, ‘‘ Virtue ‘for a moment bade the 
world farewell.’” At the end of a month 
Tom Rice withdrew his father’s money from 
the bank. When it was gone the gap sud- 
denly healed over which the Judge had left, 
and people began to wonder if that was all 
that there had been of him. Was it the 
$200,000 in his breeches pocket that had 
ruled them so long? Was the public spirit 
and the honesty and blatant virtue a mere 
frothy bubble, and the money the reality? 

At the end of the year nobody ever spoke 
of the Judge but Johnny Twit. To Johnny 
he was still a modern Cato, Franklin, a 
smaller Washington. Twit had his photo- 
graph hanging up in his office, with an au- 
tograph letter below. ‘‘A good and great 
man,” he would say, shaking his little bald 
head. ‘‘I am proud to have known him.” 


Johnny, people said, was more “ cracked ” 
than ever. 


Tarrytown was settled by thrifty, hard, 
Scotch-Irish stock. Not the kind of folk 
to have much patience with a man who had 
lived to be fifty-four and had not laid away 
a dollar; could barely manage, indeed, to 
keep body and soul together. It was the ex- 
tent of charity in them to pass over Johnny’s 
shortcomings on the ground of a cracked 
brain. ‘‘The fellow,” they would tell 
you, ‘‘ had good birth (a matter of weight in 
Tarrytown) and good education. He studied 
law. Why, Johnny could give you the 
points of a case or precedents as well as any 
man in Tarrytown. But he’d take to 
chasing the subject through the books like 
a hound after a hare, and there was an end 
of all practical good of him for a month. 
Or, if you wanted a deed, he’d go to fer- 
reting out the title back to the tomahawk 
claims, and to hunting up the history of all 
the owners,” It was better than a play, he 
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said, to make searches fora title. Busi- 
ness soon left that office, of course. The 
Office Was a large, whitewashed room, lined 
with rough shelves of old books, a stove in 
one corner, where Johnny cooked his own 
meals, a neat bed behind a check curtain, 
and, scattered miscellaneously, two or three 
dogs, some of the neighbors’ children, a 
dozen tame canaries, a goldfinch, and a par- 
rot. Outside there was a queer old garden, 
full of herbs and roses, a poultry-yard, 
tamed squirrels, pigeons, more dogs. It 
was but additional proof of Johnny’s half- 
idiocy to the townspeople that he chose to 
spend his life studying queer books, in 
tongues that nobody understood, to making 
money. As tothe animals and children, 
they took to him naturally, as though he 
were one of themselves. 

Johnny was always busy. Besides his 
books, he brewed from his herbs draughts, 
salves, lotions, for almost every disease, 
which he gave away. (If he had sold them, 
they would have lost virtue.) If anybody 
was sick or dead, Johnny was sent for at 
once. Nobody was so good a nurse. No- 
body was so tender in trouble as the apple- 
cheeked, bald-headed little man. He was a 
sort of foster-father to the whole village; 
had kept a record of births, deaths, etc., 
for many years. Of course, nobody had 
the least respect for Johnny. He was 
queer, flighty, had an absurdly high opinion 
of every living soul with whom he came in 
contact—saw virtue in them which only in- 
sanity could have imagined. All the village 
wits made a butt of him. Every Tarry- 
towner had an opinion of his own, fixed as 
that of the Pope. Johnny never offered an 
opinion in his life. He never said so much 
as that virtue was right and vice wrong. 
When people were sick or in trouble, 
and sent for him, he would  some- 
times pull out his old Bible, and, putting 
on his spectacles, read in his humble, 
squeaking voice, usually from the Gospel 
of St. John. I remember how comical we 
children thought him, with his feet on the 
rung of his chair, and his bald head and 
round, boyish face. But there was a won- 
derful pathos in his voice, and what he 
read was real to us. 

All this was long ago. Johnny died soon 
after the Judge. Books, dogs, birds were 
all scattered. ‘‘A good-for-nothing fel- 
low,” said the smart young druggist who 
had just openeda shop. ‘Lived all his 
life here, and his whole belongings sold for 
ten dollars. “Fact! I was at the ven- 
due.” 

But there was not aman or woman in 
Tarrytown who did not feel a sudden gap 
in their everyday life, out of which some- 
thing good and helpful had gone. And 
there was not a child who has not now, in 
middle age, a teuder and grateful memory 
of poor Johnny. 





COUNCIL AND COMMISSION. 
BY PROF. 8. C. BARTLETT, D. D. 


THE chairman of the business committee 
of the late Advisory Council (the Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott) affirms it to be probably true 
that ‘‘ only those were called to the Council 
who believe Mr. Beecher innocent.” He 
certainly has been in a position to know. 
Still, there were evidently men in that body 
who were not only candid and ‘‘open to 
conviction,” but who had previous misgiv- 
ings. On the other hand, there were some 
members whom even a regard to appear- 
ances should have omitted. Undoubtedly, 











it must be conceded, however, that the 
great body of the council were ardent ad- 
mirers of Mr. Beecher. 

No man was ever safely advised who took 
counsel only of his applauding friends. 
This has probably been one source of the 
surprising mistakes of the Plymouth pastor 
during the few years past. Under such ad: 
vice he has been silent when he should have 
spoken, and spoken when, where, and what 
he should have kept silent. The influence 
of this council may possibly mislead’ him 
still further. 

The members, individually, were good 
and sincere men, trusted in their respective 
circles; wise where unbiased and earnestly 
intent now on doing the best thing. But, 
being chosen confessedly and solely in the 
interests of the Plymouth pastor, they are 
liable to be supposed to represent not so 
much the judicial sense of the community 
as the sentiment of that church yet once 
more, and to have simply reiterated in 
Brooklyn the opinion they had formed 
already at home. 

The size of the body was against it. The 
assembly lost largely even the semblance of 
the time-honored New England council, 
and was obliged to do its business, like a 
legislature, by committees, and its discus- 
sions by a few voices, while, instead of 
calling for opinions all round, there would 
not have been time for the yeas and nays, 
even on the several votes. Think of a 
bench, a jury, a court of inquiry consisting 
of three hundred and thirty-sevem -mem- 
bers! Meanwhile, the really fundamenial 
issue, of which all subordinate questions 
were but surface symptoms, could not and 
did not receive any proper investigation, al- 
though they received a virtual decision. 

No doubt the business element of the 
council did its best. But the body, as a 
whole, drifted singularly away from its 
proper moorings. It took up and acted on 
the matter of the Andover letter, not even 
written when the letter missive was issued; 
it gave advice for the future, not asked for 
in the letter missive; and, while protesting 
against supposed undenominational doings, 
it provided for a tribunal unknown to 
either the history or the genius of the de- 
nomination. ; 

Meanwhile, it certainly traveled also 
beyond the record into the question of 
guilt, by listening to long protestations of 
innocence, severe charges against neighbor- 
ing churches, personal utterances against 
Mr. Bowen, and allegations against the 
jurymen that tried Mr. Beecher. The 
judicial aspect was too often forgotten in 
bursts of applause toward him, and, if the 
papers state truly, in some hisses and 
jeering laughter for the solitary Bowen. 
The council placidly heard one important 
statement of the Plymouth committee pos- 
itively disproved; made no_ searching 
inquiry into the significant withholding of 
testimony by Mr. Richards; took no notice 
of the notable fact which cropped out that 
Mr. Tracy was both Mr. Beecher’s counsel 
and the counsel of the Examining Com- 
mittee; naively asked good Mr. Sage if the 
committee was absolutely candid in the 
investigation; made, it is said, some indi- 
vidual and private calls on Mrs, Moulton 
and Mrs. Tilton; listened with moist eyes 
to Mr. Beecher’s thrilling rhetoric; and— 
were ‘‘ satisfied.” 

But, while that body was far tco un- 
wieldy for a court, it was vastly too small 
for a demonstration. Indeed, if all the 
three thousand Congregational ministers of 
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the country and the three hundred thousand 


communicants had joined in that expres- 
sion of gatisfaction, it would fail to carry 
the outside millions who are not yet satis- 
fied. "Wo progress whatever, it is believed, 
was made in that direction. 

I am one of a great company who simply 
want more light on a very dark affair, Scores 
of times during the two years past I have 
dédlared my belief in Mr. Beecher’s tnho- 
cente of crime; and I never Yet have ex- 
pressed the belief that he is guilty. But I 
am brought now into a state of utter per- 
plexity; when I can only say: ‘“‘God defend 
the right.” Great multitudes of persons 
stand in that position to-day, and say that 
this horrible cloud must be dissipated. 

But other multitudes do not stop there. 
It is most unfortunate that the council, in 
their own personal and sympathetic satis- 
faction, so strangely failed to comprehend 
Mr. Beecher’s really dreadful position be- 
fore the community. They point back to 
an investigation of. 1874, and wholly forget 
that the world moves; and that, if that in- 
vestigation were then all that they believe, a 
new and extreme exigency hascome. Since 
that time the tide of opinion has,for some rea- 
son, been setting steadily and solemnly 
against Mr. Beecher, till his defenders now 
seem to be almost as few as hig accusers then. 
Within a week a widely-acquainted and 
leading minister of another great denom- 
ination said to me that, so far as he knew, 
not more than one in ten of his brother 
ministers believed Mr. Beecher innocent, 
and they were growing silent. A Christian 
lawyer of still another great communion 
said to me that ‘‘ not more than one in five 
of his acquaintances held that opinion.” 
An intelligent newspaper reporter said :‘‘Not 
one in ten.” Ihear keen men of the world 
in railway cars and elsewhere, professed 
admirers of his genius and infiuence, ex- 
press the most undoubting opinion of his 
deliberate perjury, adding that it was the 
only course left for him. 

Meanwhile, these opinions do not rest on 
mere shapeiess rumors, but on definite alle- 
gations pointing to gross offenses in more 
than one, two, or even three particular di- 
rections. It is alleged, moreover, that Mr. 
Beecher’s friends have shielded him, as law- 
yers screen a criminal, from before the time 
when by their advice he ignored the friend- 
ly offices of Dr. Storrs and rebuffed other 
kindly attempts at relief, down to the re- 
fusal of the latest proffered aid from Ando- 
ver. One of the most damaging aspects of 
his case, indeed, to many of his friends has 
been his seeking such associations as those 
of Kinsella, Moulton, and the like, rather 
than reposing confidence in his clear-headed 
Christian brethren. And men allege that 
his own attitude is that of a guilty man es- 
caped into a place of safety, and then loudly 
protesting his innocence and roundly defy- 
ing hig ‘‘enemies.” They say it is not 
much to protest his innocence in pathetic 
words or ‘‘ thunder tones,” and demand ac- 
cusers in a council where that inquiry is 
peremptorily excluded; to appeal to the 
angels of God, instead of accepting a fair, 
honest trial by his fellow-men; or to call on 
the dread tribunal of God in Heaven, while 
refusing the offered council here on earth. 
In these last-mentioned statements assured- 
ly they are right. 

When we are pointed tothe gallant ad- 
herence of Plymouth Church to its pastor, 
there isa strange overlooking of the fact 
that all the damaging blows have been dealt 
him by the innermost circle of his bosom 
friends and confidants: by Bowen, his veter- 
an right-hand man; by Tilton, his pet, pu- 
pil, and protegé; by Moulton, the ‘‘God- 
sent friend”; by Johnson, his confidential 
sub-editor and factotum; by Mrs. Moulton, 
his ‘‘ sister,” most ‘‘familiar” and intimate; 
by the loving and beloved, the trustful and 
the trusting ‘‘ Elizabeth.” 

These things, and some others, are patent 
to the world. We ata distance have no call 
or right to inquire how well-founded were 
certain statements in the council that there 
was a division of opinion in that church 
itself, But there do come to us, unasked, 
definite assertions that prominent members 
of that congregation, who have publicly 
defended their pastor, have, nevertheless 
privately admitted his guilt. This may be 
‘thearsay,” but in two cases it is formidably 
direct hearsay; it may be wholly untrue, but 
it is, at least, the lie with the circumstance. 
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Now, all these reports that darken the 
air must be dealt with not at arm’s length, 
but hand to hand. The scandal can be 
crushed out if it be false. It is idle to say it 
must be let alone now. The world will 
never accept such feebleness. Nor will the 
maxim of Christ’s Gospel tolerate it one 
moment. It was not the apostolic way. 
Many are waiting anxiously, like myself, for 
such @ clearing up, patiently hoping that 
even the worst aspect of the ¢ase and the 
most damaging evidence will yet prove to 
rest upon some grievous mistakes, some 
hallucination. We will still believe there 
is some safe way out of this hideous laby- 
rinth. 

But it cannot be concealed that even as 
the council came together the outward 
aspects of the case were becoming more 
complicated than ever. There were al- 
ready many formidable difficulties before 
the world: the seeming incompatibility 
of those humiliating confessions of in- 
tensest remorse for a nameless offense 
and the absolute denial of all conscious 
wrong; the apparent inconceivableness that 
a trusted and confiding woman could be 
dragooned or coaxed into charging her 
adored pastor with shameful proposals; the 
incredibleness that even an angry man 
should commence a ruinous lawsuit without 
a shadow of fact on which to rest; the 
almost impossibility of supposing that a 
sharp and prosperous man of affairs should 
deliberately join his fortunes to such a hare- 
brained scheme; and the monstrous diffi- 
culty of believing that a woman of charac- 
ter, standing, and the clearest intelligence 
could for one moment mistake either the 
general or special sorrow of her most inti- 
mate friend and pastor for the confession of 
a gross and specific crime. Many of us— 
myself for one—managed somehow to rest 
quietly on not one, but all these precarious 
suppositions piled one upon the other. But 
now there have appeared the written re- 
iterated charges of the aged, courteous, 
and astute Oliver Johnson, made in lan- 
guage of terrific force, deliberateness, 
and assurance, not to be wiped away 
with a sudden flourish of the pen; and 
Mr. Bowen’s ‘‘unwavering opinion,” 
wrung from him after long silence, and 
not to be laughed away at an evening meet- 
ing. And when to all this are added the 
ominous and definite statements, that come 
quite too directly to be dismissed as idle 
gossip, a great mass of intellligent men 
cannot silence their intellects much longer. 
A complete and searching investigation by 
a body above all possible suspicion of weak- 
ness or bias is no concession to the foolish, 
but an imperative necessity for the clear- 
headed and the good. It ought to be most 
eagerly coveted by Mr. Beecher and his 
friends, if he be, indeed, the innocent man 
that we hope. And if this almost universal 
demand of thechurch and the world pass 
unheeded it now requires no gift of 
prophecy to foresee that when the passions 
and partisanships of the hour shall have 
passed away and the calm voice of time 
shall be heard Mr. Beecher’s name will be 
consigned to a fate as much sadder as his 
past career has been brighter than other 
men’s, 

It must be remembered, too, that he is 
not merely on the defensive. He has pub- 
licly uttered the gravest accusations against 
Mr. Bowen and Mrs. Moulton, and used 
expressions concerning his brethren and 
former friends in the ministry which it is 
needless here to repeat. Let him make 
good or retract his declarations. No small 
circle of his friends can stand here between 
him and the great cause of truth and right. 
The Church at large have a voice in this 
matter. He will be tried and acquitted by 
acourt wisely selected and definitely em- 
powered, or he will be inevitably condemned 
by the great mass of men outside of Ply- 
mouth Church. 

How shall this result be reached? A 
very simple case has been complicated by 
hasty misunderstanding, and by the conse- 
quent action, mistaken, as I think, of the 
Advisory Council. 

The council have, unfortunately, pro- 
posed an extraordinary and wholly uncon- 
gregational way, when a perfectly Congre- 
gational method lay before them. I am 
assured that those who devised the ‘‘com- 
mission” sincerely intended the very best 





method. I, therefore, accept the assurance, 








Still, there are obvious and grave objec- 
tions to it. I will mot disc detail its 
total departure from our ods; its 
objectionableness as a precedent; its unsuit- 
ableness. as a deference to this one church, 
of all others, and its aspect of a special de- 
vice; its arbitrary limitation of time to sixty 
days. These are grave objections. It is in 
danger of being regarded as but a one-sided 
affair; a doing of the Plymouth Church at 
the fourth remove—by a committee ap- 
pointed by another committee appointed by 
an ez-parte council called by that church; 
and that, too, when a part of the appoint- 
ing committee is, rightly or wrongly, sup- 
posed to be strongly partisan. 

It is tied up by somewhat complicated 
provisions and limitations—being only pro- 
visional and conditioned—and acts and even 
announces its decisions only through the 
Plymouth Church committee. 

A very grave objection is that. the com- 
mission is wholly passive; is to do nothing; 
is not even to be organized, unless some 
outside party shall make charges—charges 
which must pass a preliminary ordeal before 
they will even be considered. This looks 
almost like a set purpose to kill the whole 
movement. Probably none of the persons 
having knowledge of the case wish to re- 
open it and make charges. It has, indeed, 
come to my knowledge—without seeking, 
but on apparently good authority—that two 
most important witnesses will not go before 
any body of investigators unless a positive 
moral pressure compels them to do so. No 
doubt this is true of others. I consider this 
provision a fatal one, whether intended or 
not. A well-constituted council could and 
would apply that pressure; and, whatever 
may be said against its power to secure test- 
imony, it would, in the present state of 
public sentiment, bring out every man or 
woman who has any knowledge in the case 
or shut his mouth forever. This one fun- 
damental defect is so serious that I will 
mention no more. I will not raise the 
question whether the testimony before such 
an unprecedented body would be privileged. 

The Andover letter met the case. It has 
been singularly misunderstood. Its main 
purport was strictly in order. It was openly 
an admonition from a sister church to 
Plymouth Church, precisely as provided 
for in the Cambridge Platform (xv, 2) and 
by the Boston Platform (iii, 2, 11), for 
tolerating a notorious scandal. This was, 
indeed, all that was necessary as the first 
step, and is stated very plainly from the 
first, and especially in the paragraph begin- 
ning ‘‘In view, then, of these public 
facts,” etc. 

When the Andover letter, in a kind way, 
proceeds to offer its help in relieving this 
embarrassment by a mutual council, this 
additional suggestion, if not accepted, does 
not vitiate nor conceal the admonition. 

Of course, there is room for diversity of 
views as to the best immediate course under 
this complication. But the Christian 
world, I believe, would unanimously recog- 
nize it as a wise and manly course in Ply- 
mouth Church frankly to accept the 
friendly offer. But if not, and if this com- 
mission should not act or should act abor- 
tively, it still remains open for the Andover 
church to proceed, not to try Mr. Beecher, 
but to act in reference to the toleration of 
a great scandal by that church. Mr. 
Beecher would, however, in this case be 
the chief sufferer. The matter cannot well 
rest here. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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GINO CAPPONI. 


BY MRS. E, D. R. BIANCIARDI, 








By the death of Gino Capponi, which oc- 
curred at Florence, Feb. 3d, Italy has lost 
another and one of the most prominent 
among those who have borne a part in the 
literary and political life of the past fifty 
years—a stormy period of revolution and 
reconstruction, in which the pen and the 
sword have performed equal wonders. It 
has had in these later yearsa peaceful and 
glorious result; but few of the men, how- 
ever, who aided in bringing about this re- 
sult have lived to enjoy it as long as the 
venerable patriot Gino Capponi. Cavour, 
D’Azeglio, Giusti, Manzoni, Guerrazzi have 
all preceded him to the grave. But until 
within a few days the still vigorous old man, 
whose serene countenance was greeted 
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everywhere with respect and affection, was 
to be seen at church and in } , and 
was busy at home With. Bi of 
his great work on the “Republic of Flor- 
ence,” which was published last spritg. A 
few days’ illness, caused by taking cold, 
closed his long and eventful life. 

Gino Capponm was born in 1792, and the 
year also of the birth of Rossini and of 
Pius IX. 

His father, Pier Roberto Capponi, was 
maggior domo of the Grand Duke Ferdinand 
and followed his fortunes to Vienna at the 
time of the French invasion, taking with 
him his son. Capponi grew up with a love 
of travel unusual in an Italian, and gratified 
it by journeys to France, England, Ger- 
many, and Holland, all of which countries 
he studied diligently in regard to their social 
and political aspects. At London he 
formed an intimacy with Ugo Foscolo, and 
after his departure the exiled poet thus 
wrote to him: ‘Farewell, my Gino, dear 
to me as a brother, and even dearer. Write 
tome, that I may be consoled for having 
seen thee and lost thee.” It was at London 
in his conferences with Foscolo, that Cap- 
poni formed the idea of starting the <Anto- 
logia, which became, under the editorship 
of G. P. Viesseux, the organ of liberal and 
patriotic thought in Italy. 

From 1821 to 1848 Capponi was at the 
head of the liberal moderate party in Tus- 
cany. But before the latter date the great- 
est bodily misfortune possible toa human 
being had befallen him. Through overap- 
plication to study, having been accustomed 
to use his eyes eighteen hours out of the twen- 
ty-four, he became totally blind, in 1843. 
Thus, in the midst of his years, all his plans 
for literary work (for which he had accu- 
mulated great stores of material) and for 
the active life which was so dear to him 
seemed frustrated. But his invincible en- 
ergy and courage triumphed over this blow. 
After a few months he reappeared in his 
old haunts, guided by his faithful servant, 
and everywhere receiving the most delicate 
assistance from his friends. There wasa 
Saturday-evening conclave in the reading- 
rooms of G. P. Vieusseux, at which all 
the most noted menof Florence were wont 
to assemble, and all distinguished strangers 
were sure to find their way thither. Such 
men as Cobden, Russell, Thiers, Tommaseo, 
Lambruschini, and Giusti were to be met 
there; and one can imagine what those 
Saturday evenings must have been in such 
company. At these ‘‘ conversations ” Cap- 
poni rarely failed to appear. Signor Vieus- 
seux was always on the watch for him, and, 
receiving him at the door, would conduct 
him to his accustomed seat upon a sofa, 
around which a knot of talkers would im- 
mediately gather; and the afflicted Capponi 
could almost forget his blindness in such 
society, and perhaps gained a closer hold 
upon his hearers through their sympathy 
with his misfortune and admiration of the 
fortitude with which he bore it. 

In 1847, when the Grand Duke Leopold 
gave signs of liberal tendencies, Capponi 
was called to take part in the council of 
state. In 1848 he was president of the min- 
istry which bore his name, but which was 
of short duration. He failed, as Ridolfi had 
done, to satisfy the radicals; but his patriot- 
ism and integrity received no stain from his 
failure. The author of the ‘‘ Histoire de la 
Renaissance” speaks of him as ‘‘the patri- 
arch of the liberal party who had been for 
thirty years prominent in all useful un- 
dertakings connected with the diffusion 
of knowledge and the welfare of soci- 
ety.” ‘In a calmer time,” says he, ‘‘ this 
worthy patriot would have been the safe- 
guard of an administration; but in the ef- 
fervescence of popular feeling and the 
anarchy which reigned on every hand he 
was powerless to place the ministry upon a 
secure footing.” But, if his moderatism 
precluded his leading actively in the strug- 
gles which followed, it did not prevent him 
from throwing the weight of his great in- 
fluence always upon the liberal side; and 
none rejoiced more truly than Capponi 
when Victor Emanuel was proclaimed king 
of united Italy. Since then he has enjoyed 
the personal friendship of the king, has sat 
in the senate, and been decorated with the 
highest insignia of kingly regard, 

As an author Capponi’s fame will rest 
chiefly upon his “History of the Republic 
of Florence,” which he was happily spared 
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to finish and révise. Both in style and mat- 
ter it deserves to become the standard his- 
tory of this epoch, the most interesting in 
Florentine annals. It is written with a sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness that at once 
win the attention of the reader, and the 
preface is as modest as that of a young man 
offering to the world his maiden volume; 
perhaps a good deal more so. He says that 
had Thiers carried out his intention of 
writing upon this subject his own work 
would never have been undertaken; and he 
sent a copy of his book to Thiers, with this 
inscription: ‘‘ Jo A. Titers, who would have 
done tt better.” The period covered by the 
“History” of Capponi extends from the 
middle of the 10th to the early part of 
the 16th centuries. When one remembers 
the illustrious names of that period, be- 
longing primarily to Italy (and many of 
them by birth or residence to Florence) and 
also to the world, it will be evident that this 
history is one of universal interest. Dante, 
Lorenzo de Medici, Michel Angelo, and 
Machiavelli, not to speak of others only 
less illustrious, pass before us in its pages. 
The development of literature and art under 
the Medici and their subsequent decline 
are sketched with a clear and graphic touch. 
The chapter on Savonarola is a remarkable 
analysis of the character of that ‘‘ wonder- 
ful genius and great soul,” as Capponi 
called him, who possessed ‘‘the heart but 
not the nerves of a martyr.” 

Capponi’s other writings are few, but 
weighty with thought. His treatise on 
education is the most characteristic, both as 
to matter and style; and we give a few ex- 
tracts from it to show his manner of putting 
things. 

‘‘Elisha, the prophet, when he wished to 
restore to life the widow’s son, seeing the 
little body lying stiff in death, did not lift 
it up to himself; but laid himself down 
upon it, that it might be reanimated by his 
own breath. This symbolic action seems 
to be imitated to-day. The man of this age 
seems to wish to place himself in contact 
with the child’s mind by descending to his 
level”; ‘‘and truly for us there is no better 
way... A generation more vigorous 
more sure of itself will not surround its 
offspring with such minute and solicitous 
cares, and will not need to do so, being able 
to trust to the power of example and being 
assured of imprinting upon them its own 
stamp. But we wish our children to be 
better than ourselves, and happier. We 
must, therefore, go out of ourselves to seek 
for what can profit them; and to educate 
them we must first reform ourselves, labor- 
ing hard to attain that goal which we pro- 
pose to them.” 

“The first truth which should be im- 
pressed upon the mind of a child is a clear 
and just estimate of himself. If a child is 
allowed to indulge in vanity, what will 
become of him when he is grown? There- 
fore, I think that, while parents should 
adapt themselves as far as is necessary to 
childish ways and modes of thought, it 
should always be done in such a manner 
as not to belittle themselves in the eyes of 
their children. The ambition to be men is 
one of the strongest of childish passions, 
and it should not be weakened, because it 
is an efficacious aid in education.” 

‘What shall I say as to children’s books? 
A new style of composition has come into 
fashion—a literature for children—and 
some of these books, written by kind- 
hearted people, please me well enough; 
but the unerring judgment of wise mothers 
is rarely satisfied with them. . . . If it 
be true that education is a continual prog- 
ress and development of ideas, then they 
cannot be wise who thus retain or rather 
reconduct the child in those paths of 
thought from whence he is instinctively 
seeking to emerge; and whilst he is endeav- 
oring to elevate himself by imitating and 
studying his elders show him, by thus 
adapting the studies and pursuits of a man 
to his capacity, only the reflection of his 
own childish thoughts.” 


As a patron of literature and friend of 
literary men Capponi was unrivaled in his 
generation. His judgment as a critic was 
deferred to by the finest writers of the day. 
Foscolo submitted to him for correction his 
translation of the ‘‘ Iliad,” Colletta his “‘ His- 
tory,” and Maffei his ‘‘ Wallenstein,” and 
Guerrazzi dedicated to him his “Isabella 
Orsini,” while to the poet Giusti he was 
Morea father thana friend, Guisti’s let- 
ters are full of acknowledgments of his 
Indebtedness to Capponi; and when the 
failing health of the poet made it evident 
that his days were numbered it was to 
Capponi’s house that he came for the last 
Weeks of his life, and there that he died, 
ministered to with the tenderest affection. 
With Niccolini Capponi held the most in. 
timate relations for many years, and it was at 
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Capponi’s expense that Niccolini’s first work, 
the ‘‘ Nabucco,” was printed in London. 
In 1848 politico-religious differences grow- 
ing out of the publication of Niccolini’s 
‘‘ Arnaldo da Brescia” separated them; but 
Capponi never ceased to regard him with 
interest and affection, and lamented his 
death, as he had done that of Giusti. 

In his habits of life, during his later 
years especially, Capponi was extremely 
simple and uniform. He rose early, and, 
notwithstanding his blindness, he per- 
formed the greater part of his toil without 
aid. He then passed into his study, where 
his secretary awaited him, and was occu- 
pied till noon in hearing reading or in dic- 
tating. After a frugal meal, at which some 
of his grandchildren usually gave him 
their company, he returned to his study and 
went on with his literary occupations for 
an hour ortwo. A long drive, which was 
his greatest pleasure, with social writing, 
filled up the time until dinner, which he 
rarely took alone; and the evening was 
spent at the fireside, with his friends. His 
Memory was prodigiously retentive, and, 
with his wide experience and the stirring 
events in which he had taken part, these 
conversations are among the pleasantest 
recollections of his friends. He had been 
married very early in life, but his wife only 
lived three years. He left no one to bear 
his name, his children being both daughters. 

The funeral ceremonies for Capponi were 
among the most splendid that Florence has 
ever seen. Being a ‘‘cousin” of the king, 
by reason of his investment with the Order 
of the 8. S. Annunziata, a representative 
of royalty was deputed to be present, and 
also the officers of the royal household be- 
longing to Florence. The body lay in state 
for one day in a private chapel arranged for 
the purpose in the Palazzo Capponi. A 
guard of honor watched over it, and a 
stream of friends and observers filled the 
chapel all day long. The corpse was sim- 
ply dressed in the long robe of the Miseri- 
cordia, the principal charitable association 
of Florence, of which the deceased was a 
member. The head rested upon a velvet 
pillow, embroidered with gold. The coun- 
tenance wore a peaceful and natural expres- 
sion. The collar of the 8. 8. Annunziata 
and other decorations were placed on a 
cushion at the foot of the coffin, and on 
each side were immense chandeliers with 
lighted tapers. The funeral procession was 
long and imposing. The chief dignitaries 
of city and state were the pall-bearers, and 
all the various societies of workingmen and 
literary associations, with their banners, 
took part init. The flag on the Palazzo 
Vecchio was shrouded in mourning and at 
half-mast, as fora member of the royal 
family. The coffin was deposited in the 
chapel of the Misericordia and the inter- 
ment took place at a later hour, in the fam- 
ily tomb, which isin the Chapel Masig- 
nolle. A memorial tablet will be placed in 
the Church of Santa Croce. 

Thus has passed away one of the old 
landmarks of Florence; a man worthy of 
the honors rendered to him, living and 
dead; a pure and upright citizen, as well 
as aman of genius—one whose life, when 
it shall be written, will be found full of in- 
terest and profit, not only to his country- 
men, but to all who love to dwell upon that 
which is ‘‘lovely and of good report.” 


———are 
THE SINGER. 


BY MARY H. KROUT. 








THE singer went from door to door 

In sandal shoon, with staff and scrip. 
No gold had he, but came as one 

For pilgrimage equipped. 


But no one bade him enter in, 
With bolt and bar the doors were fast ; 
The sounds of mirth came floating out 
And mocked him as he passed. 


“ T will not weary you,’’ he cried. 
““The simple songs I sing are brief 
And tender as the tears that fall 
Down the white cheeks of Grief.” 


‘« Nay, nay,”’ the noisy world within 
Replied. ‘‘ We ask not notes of woe; 
For here the funeral cypress droops 
And palms and laurels grow. 


“ We will not hear what tells of pain, 
E’en though the strain be half divine. 
Ours are the songs of love, that break 
O’er brimming cups of wine.’’- 


** Alas! such songs I cannot sing.” 
And o'er his face a shadow crossed, 
The darkness hid him, and the world 
Knew not what it had lost, 





THE PRINCE IN INDIZ. 
BY THE REV. C. W. PARK. 


EarR.y in 1875 the whole Indian com- 
munity was thrown into a violent fever of 
expectancy by the telegraphic announce- 
ment that they were soon to receive a visit 
from the Prince of Wales. The first tele- 
graphic intimations were followed in due 
time by the stately official letters proclaim- 
ing the same event, and stating that the 
Prince’s departure would be so timed as to 
enable him to land at Bombay on the 8th of 
November. India began immediately to 
prepare for the royal guest’s reception. 
Committees were appointed in all the large 
places which the Prince was expected to 
visit; subscriptions were started; plans and 
programmes without number were made, 
amended, abandoned, and remade; and ed- 
itors especially have had a happy time of it, 
for, when other topics failed—and, judging 
from the sterility of our Indian newspapers, 
other topics do fail about all the time—there 
was always the Prince and his visit to 
fall back upon. In short, for the past nine 
or ten months, India has done nothing but 
get ready for the Prince and talk about the 
Prince, and just now is enjoying the felicity 
of looking at him. 

In order, however, to understand the mat 
ter thoroughly, we must glance at the con- 
stitution of Indian society. It is exceed- 
ingly complex--composed of many classes, 
who seem as much removed from one an. 
other, in spite of the fact that they 
tread the same soil and mingle in the 
same busy streets, as if the diameter of 
the globe separatedthem. Andso, in truth, 
they are. India is not one, but many. If 
it were otherwise it would not be British 
India at all. It is undoubtedly the truth 
that the divisions of the Indian population 
into caste and tribe has alone rendered 
English supremacy a possibility. First of 
all, at the top of the heap, is the English 
population, the “‘ruling race,” of whom I 
need only say that, for the most part, they 
are wholly out of sympathy with the vast 
body of the people, upon wkom they look 
down with more or less of contempt. They) 
are ignorant alike of the language, the 
wants, the character, and the life of the 
masses. Of course, there are exceptions 
and some very noble exceptions to this 
general statement. Yet asa general state 
ment I think it is true. The governors and 
the governed are separated by a very great 
gulf. 

Mussulmans are found throughout India, 
chiefly, however, in Bengal and Northern 
India. According to the latest census re- 
turns the total Mussulman population of 
India is about forty-one millions. The 
total population of the whole of India is 
about three hundred millions. Thus the 
Mussulman element is nearly one-seventh of 
the whole. In the Punjab, the most north- 
ern province of India, the Mussulmans 
form at least half of the population, in Ben- 
gal about one-third, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency between one-fifth and one-sixth, 
in the city of Bombay the proportion is the 
same as for the Presidency of Bombay, the 
figures being 138,000 Mussulmans in a total 
population of about 650,000 souls. There 
are, thus, more Mussulmans in Bengal than 
in Turkey, and Mr. Monier Williams merely 
spoke the truth when in ‘a recent paper 
on the false religions of the world he 
called England “‘the greatest Mohammedan 
power.” The Queen of Great Britain rules 
over twice as many followers of the Prophet 
as the Sultan and Khedive together. 

The Mussulmans are the ancient rulers of 
Hindustan. The first Mussulman invader 
entered India just before William the Con- 
queror set foot upon the coast of England. 
From small beginnings and through many 
calamities and overturnings the power of 
the Mohammedans grew and grew, until 
at the beginning of the 18th century all 
India lay at feet of Aurungzebe, the em- 
peror of D But Aurungzebe, in some 
respects the greatest of all the Mohammedan 
emperors of India, could not keep his vast 
realms in order. The Marathas, a Hindu 
tribe of Western India, headed by Siraji 
Bhonsle, one of the few really great men of 
India, began to make their power felt in the 
middle of the 17th century. They were to 
the Mussulman power in India what the 
barbarians were to the fading power of 
Rome. The scepter fell from the hands of 
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the feeble princes-who wore the diadem of 
Aurungzebe; while just at that time, about 
1750, Clive, with his handful of English 
troops, fought and won the Battle of Plas- 
sey, which settled the question of English 
supremacy in Bengal and, hence, in India. 
The fierce and bigoted Mussulmans were 
compelled to accept the rulership of the 
stranger, to wear the yoke of the infidel. 
The Mussulmans of India are now—I do 
not say the least loyal, for itis rather hard 
to predicate loyalty in any true and intelli- 
gent sense of any class of the native In- 
dian population; but the most restless, the 
most discontented, the readiest for an out- 
break of any of Queen Victoria’s motley 
crowd of Indian subjects. They are, to 
all appearance, quiet. No one can detect 
any outward symptoms of revolt. But no- 
body knows what is said within the walls 
of their mosques (mashids, as they are 
called here); and, although they. say little 
or nothing outside, they undoubtedly 
‘‘Keep up a terrible thinking.” A few 
years ago a gentleman in Bengal, connect- 
ed with the government, wrote a book 
entitled ‘“‘Our Mussulman fellow-subjects: 
are they bound in conscience to rebel 
against the Queen?” The book was a bril- 
liant one and created no small stir, both in 
England and in this country. I believe the 
conclusion reached was that the Mussul- 
mans were bound in conscience to rebel 
against the Queen at any time that a rebel- 
lion would stand any chance of success. 
This may bethe view of an extremist. 
There may be no immediate danger of a 
Mussulman revolt; probably there is none; 
but the presence of so large and so bigoted 
a number of Mohammedans within the 
limits of Hindustan, who look with cold- 
ness,to put it in the very mildest form, 
upon English rule, and who cherish the 
memory of the days when the crescent 
was in the ascendant throughout the land, 
cannot be considered an element of safety. 

Then come the Hindus themselves, the 
vast body of the population. And first 
among them are the Brahmans. The pre- 
tensions of the Brahman of the old school 
to sanctity and honor and reverence are suf- 
ficiently well known. His is by far the 
most prominent figure in purely Indian his- 
tory. In all purely Hindu principalities he 
was the power behind the throne. Too 
often the king, of a lower caste and likely 
enough of inferior intellect, was only a 
cat’s-paw in the hands of the crafty Brah- 
man. As priests, the Brahmans exercised 
the influence which among superstitious 
people the priest always wields. As as- 
trologers they calculated horoscopes, fore- 
told the fate of individuals, the course of 
kings, and the destiny of nations. As 
soldiers they were seldom distinguished. 
They lacked personal bravery. But as diplo- 
mats they were wily, shrewd, skilled in all 
the arts of duplicity, and, in the exercise of 
these arts, successful in many a diplomatic 
strife. Thus the king ruled the people; but 
the Brahman ruled the king. Now, under 
English rule, the sacred, twice-born Brah- 
man finds his occupation gone. The 
ignorant, superstitious, lustful Hindu prince 
has given place to the firm and honest 
authority of England. Brahman diplomacy 
is a drug in the market. Brahman priest- 
craft is no longer the power it once was, 
because the nation is beginning to lose faith 
in the religion which it represents. So, 
like the Mussulman, the Brahman has 
been compelled to descend from his pedes- 
tal and walk on the earth, like ordi- 
nary mortals. He finds it very hard 
work. There is no room for his plots and 
his intrigues. Multitudes of Brahmaas have 
learned English and occupy clerkships in 
government and other offices. Every town 
of consequence swarms with lawyers, many 
of them Brahmans. A host of newspapers, 
some in English, some in the vernaculars, 
some in both English and the vernacular, 
employ the energies of a portion of the 
Brahman community. Yet there is not 
enough forall. There are more candidates 
than there are positions; and the ‘‘ educa- 
ted Brahman” who fails, because of the 
multitude of competitors, to get a 
comfortable situation in the post-office 
or as a teacher in some government 
school, contemplates with bitterness and 
hatred the government which has destroyed 
the old order of things, under which his 
fathers waxed fat, and has not provided any 
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place with a big salary for him. There are 
multitudes of such. Perhaps there is no 
more dangerous ¢lass of men in India to-day 
than the educated Brahmans, especially of 
Western India. They are outwardly loyal. 
When in the presence of Englishmen, then 
they will talk of the inestimable blessings 
of British rule and wax eloquent over 
Qeen Victoria, and the empire upon which 
the sun never sets, and af which it is the 
greatest happiness of their lives to be loyal 
citizens, etc., etc., etc. But when by them- 
selves the same men will concoct sedition 
and treason of the very blackest kind. 
The Anglo-vernacular papers will sometimes 
contain in the same sheet an English arti- 
cle written ina most loyal style and a ver- 
nacular article, which very few English- 
men will look at, but which any native in- 
to whose hands the paper may fall would 
be sure to devour with the utmost 
eagerness—full of all sorts of unreasona- 
ble criticisms, complaints, and misrepre- 
sentations of the government, with, per- 
haps, a little actual disloyalty thrown in to 
season the dish. Itis true enough that the 
British Indian Government is a fair and 
legitimate subject of criticism. The fact I 
have mentioned shows the animus of a cer- 
tain class among the people with reference 
to that government. It should be said, 
however, that there are some native papers, 
written wholly in English, which are emi- 
nently loyal in tone, and some of the Anglo- 
vernacular papers have the boldness and 
honesty to print many of their strictures in 
English, as well as in the vernacular. Un- 
doubtedly among the educated men of 
India there are many whose professions of 
loyalty are honest and sincere and who 
are fully sensible of the infinite superiority 
of English to native rule and of the advan- 
tages which have accrued to India from her 
connection with England. But many more, 
perhaps I might with truth say the ma- 
jority of this class, look back with longing 
regret to the times of native, that is to say, 
of Brahman supremacy. 

And now we come to the base of the 
social pyramid—to the ‘‘masses” of the 
people. I do not undertake to speak of 
each class or caste by itself; it would be an 
interminable job. I take them as a whole. 
Below the Brahmans are the merchants, the 
tradesmen, and craftsmen, each occupa- 
tion forming a caste by itself, or, at any 
rate, the subdivision of a caste. Then 
comes the class which is at once the most 
numerous, the most important, and the 
most hopeless of any in Hindustan. I 
mean the agricultural caste. The average 
peasant of India is a monument of long- 
suffering patience and of unimpressible 
stolidity. He has been ground down so 
long and by so many different oppressors 
that he seems to have become quite accus- 
tomed to the process. At one time the 
eppressor has been a Mussulman emperor; 
at another time a Hindu prince; at another 
time the money-lender, who lends money to 
the poor at seventy-five per cent. interest, 
and then, after allowing the interest to 
accumulate for a time, compels the pay- 
ment of the very last farthing. The 
oppressor again appears in the person of 
the Brahman; and still again as the land- 
lord, clamorous for his rent. So, take it ali 
together, the poor Hindu is as used to op- 
pression as an eel is to skinning. It is only 
occasionally that any resistance is made. 
For the most part, the poor people suffer on 
in silent submission. I fear that many of 
them look upon their present government 
as oppressive. The collector comes and 
demands their taxes, and the taxes are paid 
without question and without complaint. 
Where the money goes or to what uses it is 
applied they neither know nor seek to know. 
Their wishes are not consulted, their opinion 
is not asked. It is ‘‘ taxation without repre- 
sentation” with a vengeance. The reason 
that it produces no revolution is that the 
Hindu is both patient and stupid. He has 
always paid money to the government (the 
‘* Sarkar,” as he calls it), whether Mussul- 
man, Hindu, or English, and has come to 
think it quite the proper thing todo. All 
governments are the same to him, for all 
take his money. That one is the best 
which takes the least. For internal im- 
provement, development of the country’s 
resources, roads, railroads, irrigation pro- 
jects, education he cares not a straw. His 
stolid indifference seems proof against all 





the enginery of improvement. His un- 
thinking conservatism is the greatest ob- 
stacle to the march of reform in India. All 
he wants is to be let alone, to do as his 
fathers did, to die as and where they died. 

Such are the people whom the Prince of 
Wales has now come to visit. The English 
residents, of course, are loyal and devoted. 
So are the Parsis—a class, by the way, that 
Ihave not spoken of above, because they 
are confined principally to Bombay and the 
neighboring cities. The Mussulmans are 
quiet but gloomy. The Brahmans are all 
devotion outwardly, though it is to be 
feared they curse inwardly. The people 
are utterly careless and indifferent, paying 
no more attention to the royal progress 
than they would to astray dog; going on 
with their work as usual, with only this re- 
flection on the Prince’s visit—that probably 
the government will make them pay for it 
in some way. Naturally enough, those who 
live in the towns which the Prince is to 
visit will turn out to see the show. Orient- 
als love display and pageantry. But the 
people as a whole are unmoved. 

I have begun a somewhat lengthy tale. 
There is more to be said at another time, 








RECONCILIATION. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





WE crown the unconscious brow with wreath of 
bays ; 

We press in pulseless hands the sweetest 
flowers. 

When all unneeded any grace of ours 

We find a voice for all the loving praise 

For which, perhaps, through weary, unblessed 
days 

The heart had hungered. Weare slow to prove 

The tenderness we feel, till some dark day 

We can do naught but bow our head and pray 

That Heaven may teach us how to show our 
love. 

May it not be that on the other side 

They wait for us, and, like us, long to make 

The sad wrongs right, ready to give and take 

The hand-clasps and the kisses here denied. 

I 


GOVERNMENTAL JURISDICTION 
AND RELIGION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








JURISDICTION is a law term used to denote 
the idea of governmental authority over 
persons and things within the scope of its 
action. No such authority is dbsolutely 
universal as to the persons subject to it, or 
as to the territory over which it extends, or 
as to the matters which it embraces. Many 
things are so entirely private in their nature 
or so little concern the general public that 
they are by universal consent left exclu- 
sively to individual choice, without any 
attempt to regulate them by law. Govern- 
ments exist for particular purposes, which 
by no means include the entire bulk of 
human affairs. 

How, then, is it with religion considered 
as a faith or a worship, as a spiritual exer- 
cise or a social expression thereof? Does 
it come within the rightful jurisdiction of 
human government? Does it properly 
belong to any such government to regulate, 
administer, propagate, or in any way take 
charge of the religion of the people? The 
answer given by history is that most of the 
governments of the world have assumed 
that religion lies within the scope of their 
regulating and administrative agency. The 
legislation consequent upon the assump- 
tion, whether more or less liberal or more 
or less oppressive, will be according to the 
general civilization of the people. Pains 
and penalties, discriminations on religious 
grounds, special immunities granted or 
denied on these grounds, compulsory tax- 
ation for the support and propagation of 
religion, the appointment and control of 
religious teachers, religious tests as qual- 
ifications for civil office or to testify in a 
court of justice—these are among the things 
which the assumption carries along with 
it and by which it makes f° operative. 
The principle is the same in all cases, vary- 


ing only in the extent to which it is ap- 
plied. 
It seems not a little strange that a princi- 


ple fraught with so much evil and so essen- 
tially false, as well as absurd, should have 
lasted so long and spread so extensively 
among the nations of the earth, and that 
even now the discovery of its falseness 
should be limited to so small a portion of 
the human family. Its victims usually per- 
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ceive the wrong when they feel its burden; 
yet it has often happened, as was the case 
with our Puritan fathers, that they no 
sooner cease to be victims than they are 
ready to become oppressors—forgetting, 
“‘as victors, the lessons which as victims 
they had learned.” One would think that 
so simple a proposition as that which 
affirms the existence and inalienable char- 
acter of the rights of a religious conscience 
as above and beyond all human authority 
ought to have been among the earliest and 
most widely-extended discoveries of the 
race. The fact, however, is sadly the re- 
verse. Of all the forms of wrong which 
men have suffered from each other, none 
have been less reasonable or more merciless 
and unrelenting than those of religious zeal 
armed with the civil power. There is no 
darker chapter in the history of govern- 
ments than that which chronicles their 
misdeeds in the attempt to administer and 
propagate religion. The attempt is essen- 
tially a horrible human tyranny begun, and 
every step of the process is that tyranny 
continued. 

The doctrine of a personal God, related to 
men as their creator and preserver, being 
received into the mind as the objective basis 
of religion, naturally connects itself with 
the idea of this God as a supreme lawgiver, 
to whose authority we are directly subject 
and from whose administrative control no 
power can release us. His will, no matter 
how ascertained, is the final law. Peter and 
John were simply true to universal thought 
when they said: ‘‘We ought to obey God 
rather than men.” Daniel was true to the 
same thought when he disregarded the edict 
of a king rather than violate that of his God. 
The martyrs whotook joyfully the spoiling 
of their goods and cheerfully died at the 
stake for what they regarded as obedience 
to God were true to the doctrine that God, 
and not man, is the supreme ruler, and that 
the authority of the latter—whether that of 
the parent, the magistrate, the legislative as- 
sembly, or the king—when in conflict with 
that of the former, is not for a moment to 
be regarded. No human law can outlaw 
the law of God. There is but one supreme 
authority in the universe, and this is exclu- 
sively vested in God himself. No one dis- 
putes this proposition who believes in the 
existence of a personal God. It is one of 
the first truths of all religion. 

Now, as to the question whether there is 
such a God, thus related to each individual 
man, and, if so, as to what are his laws and 
what duties he requires us to perform; and 
as to the further question whether this God 
has made a supernatural revelation of his will 
to men, and, if so, as to what that revelation 
contains—as to these questions no hu- 
man being, unless directly inspired by God 
himself, can authoritatively judge for an- 
other. What others think may be a source of 
light, and, in this sense, of value; but it is 
no rule to the individual, unless he thinks 
the same thing. He must adopt their 
thoughts before they can become his rule; 
and in doing so it is not possible for him to 
disown his own reason or his own con- 
science. These faculties form his best 
light, and necessarily imply a negation of 
the authority of any other human being to 
govern his thoughts, or the right of any 
human power forcibly to interfere with 
their peaceable exercise. God has estab- 
lished no ecclesiastical bureau in any earth- 
ly government to take the religious charge 
of the individual reason and conscience, to 
supersede their personal functions, and dis- 
pense truth and piety to men according to 
order. All such bureaus, whether managed 
by kings or popes, invade a province exclu- 
sively occupied by the Divine Government, 
and, hence, insult the majesty of Heaven 
while they outrage the rights of earth. 
Each individual soul must and does think 
for itself upon its own direct responsibility 
to the King of kings, and that too no mat- 
ter how ignorant or how much superstition 
may have warped the understanding. What 
it thinks is necessarily a law whose juris- 
diction no merely human opinion or author- 
ity can either displace or destroy. It is 
sovereign for the individual. 

Moreove, religion consists essentially in 
voluntary homage and obedience rendered 
to God by a rational and accountable being. 
Its spiritual phenomena belong toa realm to 
which no human authority can extend. It 
may punish their outward expression or the 





want of such expression; but the seat of 
religion lies, beyond its agency. No ‘parent 
can lash his child into piety and no king 
can make his subjects devout toward God 
by commanding them to he so. Religion 
was never forced into any soul or forced 
out of it. Whoever worships and obeys 
God worships and obeys the God of whom 
he thinks and in whose existence he be. 
lieves. He does so under the inner guid- 
ance of his own reason and conscience, and 
not under the authority of the reason and 
conscience of another. Thisis the immuta- 
ble law of his own being, as well as of the 
character of the service rendered. 

It follows, then, from the very nature of 
religion, as a matter between the soul and 
its God, from the absolute and supreme au- 
thority of God and from the necessary 
supremacy of the individual reason and 
conscience in determining the religious 
question between God and the soul, that civil 
governments cannot extend their agency to 
the administration or regulation of religion 
without committing a trespass upon the 
rights of God and man at the same time, 
They cannot make it laws, since here God. 
himself is the sole lawgiver. They cannot 
add to its sanctions or modify or cancel its 
claims. They cannot coerce men into 
piety, since the service itself admits of no 
coercion. They cannot destroy the au- 
thority of the individual reason and con- 
science, since this authority is indestruct- 
ible by any human power. Each soul, as 
to its faith, its thoughts and affections, and 
the obligations which bind it to God, is as 
free from the rightful control of human 
authority as 1t could be if no such authority 
existed. And this is what is meant by re- 
ligious freedom—freedom not from God’s 
authority, but from man’s authority, so 
that each one is left to follow the dictates 


of his own conscience. ’ 
This statement needs to be qualified by 


the remark that noone, asa member of 
civil society, has a right so to exercise his 
religious liberty as to make himself a tres- 
passer upon the rights of others or act in 
a manner inconsistent with the good order 
and safety of that society. While free to 
think what he pleases, and equally free 
peaceably to express and propagate his 
opinions, he is not free to commit acts 
which society cannot, in consistency with 
its own welfare, permit to be done with 
impunity, for any reasons. It is the prov- 
ince of just and enlightened legislation to 
fix the limits within which individual liber- 
ty must move, and beyond which it must 
yield to the general good. It is possible to 
err here; yet without such limits fixed 
somewhere the community would be at 
the mercy of every man’s superstition, and 
each would be licensed to do what he 
pleases under the color of religion. Society 
cannot, as an organism regulated by law, 
exist upon any such principle. A penal 
code to protect the rights of men by pre- 
venting crime is, hence, not repealed by the 
doctrine of religious liberty. 

Restraining, then, the outward exercise 
of this liberty within the limits established 
by sound reason and impartial justice, hu- 
man governments have but a single addi- 
tional duty to perform; and this is to pro- 
tect it. Protection here does not mean 
patronage, or support, or regulation of relig- 
ion in any way; but it does mean that no 
one, no matter who he is, or what may be 
his religion, or whether he belongs to the 
majority or the minority or stands abso- 
lutely alone, shall be interfered with when 
peaceably worshiping God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience or when 
peaceably imparting his religious convic- 
tions to others, and that no one shall be 
compelled by law to perform any religious 
duty or be subject to any disability on the 
ground of non-performance, or be required 
by compulsory taxation to contribute to 
the maintenance or propagation of any re- 
ligious system. It does mean that, within 
the limits demanded by the rights 
of others, each individual shall be left 
absolutely free as to his religion and as 
to its social expression, being protected in 
his person against oppression and in his 
property against religious exactions. It 
does mean such a complete, universal, and 
impartial equality before the laws as eX- 
cludes all discriminations among citizens on 
religious grounds, and permits every one to 
judge for himself as to what religion he 
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shall adopt, or whether he shall adopt any, 
and then as to what he shall do or omit to 
do, within the bounds of decency and social 
order. It does mean—if law, as it justly 
may, authorizes the existence of ctvil cor- 
porations whose purposes are religious—that 
it should protect the rights of these corpor- 
ations in their civil character, without any 
discrimination among them, and let their 
religious functions and purposes entirely 
alone. Protection is the one word that de- 
fines the whole duty of civil government in 
respect to the religion of its citizens. This 
js all they need, all to which they are en- 
titled, and the utmost that a just govern- 
ment can consistently render. 

But what has this discussion as to the 
jurisdiction of human governments to do 
with the school question? We answer that 
the public schools of this country are sup- 
ported by tavation; that taxation is a com- 
pulsory process; that as such it involves one 
of the highest attributes of government; 
and that if these schools are made the in- 
strument of religious instruction then this 
instruction, both as to quantity and quality 
and also as to agency, is established there 
by the authority of the state, and that the 
people are compelled by law to pay the ex- 
penses thereof—and that, too, whether they 
believe the religion taught to be true or to 
be a mass of superstition. Religious in- 
struction in the public school is in respect 
to the taxpayers a coerced support of relig- 
on, Among the ‘things which are not 
lawful under any of the American consti- 
tutions,” Judge Cooley, in his ‘‘ Constitu- 
tional Limitations,” p. 469, specifies ‘‘ com- 
pulsory support, by taxation or otherwise, 
of religious instruction.” He immediately 
adds: ‘‘ Not only is no one denomination 
to be favored at the expense of the rest, 
but all support of religious instruction must 
be entirely voluntary.” This principle is 
clearly violated by the state if it makes 
such instruction a part of its public school 
system. The support is then not volun- 
tary, because the taxpayer has no option 
whether to render it or not. 

Judge Welch, of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, in delivering the opinion of the Court 
in the case of The Board of Education of 
Cincinnati vs. Minor and others (23 Ohio 
State Reports, Granger, p. 250), said that 
the teaching of the Christian religion in the 
public schools ‘‘violates the spirit of our 
constitutional guaranties and is a state re- 
ligion in embryo; that if we have no right 
to tax him [the citizen] to support worship, 
we have no right to tax him to support re- 
ligious instruction; that to tax a man to 
put down his own religion is of the very 
essence of tyranny; that, however small 
the tax, it isa first step in the direction of 
an establishment of religion; and I should 
add that the first step in that direction is 
the fatal step, because it logically involves 
the last step.” 

Mr. Horace Mann, in his twelfth report 
on the schools in Massachusetts, says: 
“But if a man is taxed to support a school 
where religious doctrines are inculcated 
which he believes to be false and which he 
believes that God condemns, then he is ex- 
cluded from the school by the Divine law, at 
the same time that he is compelled to sup- 
port it by the human law. Thisis a double 
wrong. It is politically wrong, because, if 
such a man educates his children at all, he 
must educate them elsewhere, and thus pay 
two taxes, while some of his neighbors pay 
less than their due proportion of one; and 
it is religiously wrong, because he is con- 
Strained by human power to promote what 
he believes the Divine Power forbids. The 
principle involved in such a course is preg- 
nant with all tyrannical consequences. It 
is broad enough to sustain any claim of ec- 
clesiastical domination ever made in the 
darkest ages of the world.” The only es- 
cape from the adoption of this principle is 
for the state to abandon its school system 
altogether, or to exclude religious instruc- 
tion from that system, on the ground that 
such instruction does not come within the 
proper jurisdiction of civil government. 


The latter, and not the former, is the course . 


we advocate. It is the only course possible 
in a state school system supported by com- 
pulsory taxation that is consistent with the 
teligious rights of the people. 

No man has a right to say that jis re- 
ligion, in distinction from that of his neigh- 
bor, shall be taught in a school for the sup- 
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port of which both are taxed in common. 
What the state should say is that the re- 
ligion of neither shall be taught, and that 
the support of religion, whether it be true 
or false, shall not anywhere or to any 
extent be made acharge upon its public 
treasury. This is fair and just to all. Any 
other ground assumes a jurisdiction in the 
state which cannot exist in consistency 
with the rights of conscience, and which, 
if it be conceded at all, logically covers 
the whole ground of a state religion. 





LIFE’S BITTERNESS. 





BY ALEXANDER MACAULAY, 





How bitter is the waking from sweet dreams 

To find them fleeting shadows and unreal ; 

Or, when some sudden joy shall on us steal, 

Discover it has flown with its first beams. 

Bitter to us as Marah’s turbid streams 

Are friendships broken on life’s flying wheel. 

More bitter is it suddenly to feel 

Life’s unreality, that only seems, 

Most bitter when the heart to which we’ve 
clung, 

E’en as a shipwrecked sailor to a spar, 

Has to the winds our best affection flung, 

And'viewed us coldly, silently, afar, 

As though the living we were not among, 

But distant dwelt as the remotest star. 





AN UNPUBLISHED ANECDOTE OF 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 





BY J. DEWITT MILLER, 





A MASTER mechanic named Williams, re- 
siding near Sunnyside, had occasion to en- 
large his force. There came to him among 
others a native of Scotland—a man, appar- 
ently, of frugal, industrious habits and of 
quite ordinary education. Conversation in- 
cidentally turning one day upon Scotland 
and its distinguished novelist, Sir Walter 
Scott, the laborer referred to took occasion 
to compare him with Washington Irving, 
quite to the latter’s advantage. Williams, 
thereupon, remarked to his companion that 
Irving resided in the neighborhood (a fact 
he had not before known); that he frequent- 
ly passed the place in his daily walks; 
and, as he knew him well, when oc- 
casion offered, he would introduce him. A 
few days after Williams was called to an 
adjoining town for a few days, leaving his 
man to continue the work in his absence, 
no opportunity having in the interim been 
afforded to secure to him the much-desired 
introduction to Mr. Irving. While Wil- 
liams was away Mr. Irving as he had not 
done for some days previous, chanced to 
pass by the place where this man was em- 
ployed. Mr. Irving, confronting him, with 
true gentlemanly instinct, raised his hat, and 
the laborer as gallantly responded. Being 
in a communicative mood, Mr. Irving passed 
some observations upon the state of the 
weather; to which he received a very 
respectful reply, although the _ labor- 
er was totally unaware that he was 
addressing Washington Irving. Mr. 
Irving, noticing his manner of pronuncia- 
tion, remarked: ‘“‘Ah! you are a Scotch- 
man, a countryman of the world’s greatest 
novelist. I should think that you would 
highly esteem the honor.” ‘‘I thank you, 
sir,” returned the laborer, ‘‘ for your highly 
complimentary reference to my distin- 
guished countryman; but I must beg leave 
to differ with you in your estimate of his 
power and position. There are several, to 
my mind, who can successfully compete 
for such a distinction with the author of 
‘‘Kenilworth.” ‘‘ Name a novelist,” said 
Mr. Irving, ‘‘ whom you consider as 
ranking above Sir Walter.” ‘<I con- 
sider Washington Irving to be unde- 
niably his superior,” ‘was the response. 
“‘Pshaw! you are wholly mistaken,” said 
Mr. Irving. ‘‘Washington Irving never 
wrote anything at all to be compared with 
this,” quoting a favorite passage from 
Scott’s most interesting work. ‘‘I concede 
the beauty of the passage to which you 
have called my attention, rejoined the 
laborer; but it becomes quite common- 
place when compared with this,” quoting 
one of the most charming selections that 
can be found in Irving’s works. ‘‘That 
may have some little merit attached to it,” 
responded Mr. Irving; ‘‘but it becomes 
quite prosaic when one’s attention is called 
to this,” making another quotation from 
the author he was defending. ‘I again 





beg leave to differ,” returned his opponent, 
proceeding to specify the respects in which 
he considered the selection he had made 
from Irving’s works far superior to that 
which Irving had made from Scott; 
and so the intellectual battle progressed, 
each valiantly defending the author whom 
he had championed, and each by argument, 
by comparison, and by abundant illustra- 
tion seeking to prove the accuracy of his 
views and the correctness of his position, 
and for every Oliver from Mr. Irving the 
laborer returned a Roland. Both of the 
contestants became highly excited and both 
were oblivious of the rapid passing of time. 
It was not until warned by the approach of 
twilight that the laborer realized how com- 
pletely he had been drawn from his proper 
work and how many hours had been 
passed in the earnest discussion. 'Mortified 
that he should have thus been led away, he 
refused to continue it, though Mr. Irving 
was exceedingly desirous of so doing. About 
the middle of the forenoon of the following 
day Mr. Irving again appeared and desired 
to continue the argument; but the laborer, 
knowing that he had on the previous occa- 
sion employed time belonging to his em- 
ployer for his own use, refused to comply 
with the request, saying ‘‘ that his time was 
not his own and he could not use it as 
though it were.” And so they separated. 
When Williams returned home he was in- 
formed by the laborer of what had occurred, 
and, though he suspected that the man’s op- 
ponent was none other than Mr, Irving him- 
self, he said nothing to that effect. It 


happened a few days later that they’ 


were working on the same spot where 
the colloquy occurred; when, chancing 
to look up, Williams observed: ‘‘ There 
comes Mr. Irving. Now I will introduce 
you.” Judge of the surprise and consterna- 
tion of the humble laborer when he discov- 
ered Mr. Irving to be the individual with 
whom he had so gallantly contended and 
whose works he had so successfully lauded 
but a few days previous. The recognition 
was mutual; but nothing was said, how- 
ever, respecting their rencounter, and they 
soon parted. The laborer, upon returning 
to his cottage, at the close of the day’s work, 
a few days later, found an express package 
awaiting him, which upon opening he found 
to contain a complete set of the works 
of Washington Irving, in most elegant 
binding, with the author’s autograph- 
ic compliments written on a fly-leaf. 
He said nothing, however, but quietly 
pursued his usual occuffAtio#. Imagine 
Mr. Irving’s surprise when, coming in from 
a drive, a few days later, he found a com- 
plete set of the works of Sir Walter Scott, 
very elegantly and tastily gotten up, await- 
ing him, with the autographic regards of 
the laborer—his plebeian opponent—writ- 
ten upon one of the blank pages. Of 
course, he could do nothing but retain the 
gift, for he had found in the laborer his 
equal, and one of the lower walks of life 
had disclosed to him a man in whom, 
though a mere laborer, the instinct of true 
courtesy was as highly developed as in 
himself. Mr. Irving was afterward accus- 
tomed to allude to the episode with appa- 
rently great satisfaction, and it is one upon 
which an old resident of Sunnyside is glad 
to linger. 


Biblical Research, 


AN exceilent series of works on the He- 
brew Old Testament is being issued from time 
to time by Freund & Marx, in German, styled 
as a whole “ Préparationen zum Alten Testament,” 
which is nearest in character to a series of 
notes, linguistic, grammatical, historical, etc.; 
such as an ordinary school or college edition 
with notes of a Greek or Latin classic. The 
series is published by Wilhelm Violet, at Leip- 
sic, and is supplementary or additional toa 
long series on the Greek or Latin classics. It 
differs very materially from the ordinary biblical 
commentaries and is one of the very best 
books to be put into the hands of a beginner in 
Hebrew, or of one not a beginner who desires 
either to make his study progressive or to have 
at hand an excellent collection of notes. Some 
portions are so full that one might almost use 
them for a grammar and lexicon; others re- 
quire both grammar and lexicon to be on 
hand for continual use. Three Abtheilung- 
en, or sections, are out, each of which 
consists of three “ hefts,’” or pamphlet 
portions, each ‘of which; can, be purchased 
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separately, if wished, for. a trifle, The size is 
convenient for the pocket and the print good. 
The first Abtheilung is on the Pentateuch and 
consists of notes only, except some short trans- 
lations. The second is on the Psalms and con- 
tains an excellent translation besides the notes ; 
a translation neither as wooden as De Wette’s 
nor as free as Luther’s, but very conscientious, 
learned, and careful. The third is on Isaiah, 
and likewise contains a translation. They add 
immensely to the pleasure of reading the 
Hebrew Scriptures and are quite up to the 
times, without partaking of the fancy or taking 
the liberties with the text so common amongst 
German commentators. No “ clavis ” could take 
their place. An English translation or a work 
in the same style for English students would be 
a great boon and might help to bring about a 
more common knowledge of Hebrew. 


.---In a note to p. 83 of Vol. II of Conybeare 
and Howson’s excellent work on the “‘ Life and 
Epistles of St. Paul” the conjecture is uttered 
that the Temple of Diana “‘ would probably be 
visible from the neighborhood of the Agora, 
where we may suppose Demetrius to have 
harangued the workmen.’’ Whatever may be 
said of the true site of the Temple, it is obvious 
to any one who has ever visited the ground that 
all the sites immediately near the Agora and 
the theater are filled up ; and that the Temple, 
wherever it may have been, could hardly have 
been in sight. Nothing is clearer on the ground 
than the ruins of the Forum, with the neighbor- 
ing colonnades, an oblong standing nearly 
northeast and southwest in the narrow valley 
between Prion (or Pion?) and Coressus ; the 
ruins of a later double church just to the north, 
with evidence of nothing ever greater on its 
site; the small rocky sanctuary to the west; 
just next to which, to all appearance, came the 
harbor in ancient times ; to the south, separated 
by a double colonnade, the Agora—which latter 
has the so-called Temple of Claudius—to the 
west, and a small public (?) building to the 
south. These buildings fill up all the ayail- 
able space between the two hills, Cores- 
sus and Prion. Just eastward from the north- 
east angle of the Agora, on the rising basin 
between Prion and Lepre, is the large theater, 
filling up all of that room; and the only other 
great ruin that can be seen or could be seen is 
an angle of the Stadium, with a little sanctuary 
close by. The smaller theater is in the other 
direction (southeast), in the narrow gap between 
Lepre and Coressus, where there never was 
room forthe Temple. The site discovered by 
Mr. Wood is a full mile away, around the other 
side of Prion. It is easy to see how the multi- 
tude could rush in a crowd with Paul from the 
Agora directly into the theater, and also easy to 
see how ‘‘the whole city ’ could be gathered in 
the immense building, larger than the Coliseum 
at Rome. To one standing on the spot the reg- 
ular way for them to take is very apparent. 
It would be very much like rushing from 
Nassau street, in New York, around into the 
New Post-office. The latter, though, would 
need to be an immense amphitheater on a rising 
depression between two high hills. 


...-In Acts xxv, 17—‘‘It is not the manner 
of the Romans to deliver any man to die be- 
fore that he which is accused have the accus- 
ers face to face and have license to answer for 
himself concerning the crime laid against 
him ”’—it is difficult to account for the singular 
phraseology of the Greek text. For “to de- 
liver up any man” the words are yapi{ecbai 
riva avOpwrov—i.e,, to give any Man as a grant, 
gift, or favor—eic adrodeiav, unto death; 
or “to die,’ as our A. V. has it, the 
death or destruction being the person re- 
ceiving the gift or gratification. Doubtless 
the words are a reproduction of an orig- 
inal part of a conversation in Latin, and 
they hint at ‘‘ concedere”’ alicui ; but the words 
sic arweiav are omitted in the best texts and 
have an appearance as if some copyist were en- 
deavoring to patch up a difficult place. The use 
of the word is a trifle like, though not quite 
analogous to the Hebrew cherem, which means a 
thing devoted, and, thence, either an accursed 
or a consecrated thing. The use of the word 
xapi{ecba is common enough in the original 
New Testament, as applied to favors vouchsafed 
abundantly by God to his saints. The ordinary 
word for “deliver” in this sense is neither 
yapitecbar, nor one meariing “to shut up” to de- 
struction, as in Hebrew; but,ase.g. in Luke 
xxiii, 25, rapeddxe—“ but he delivered Jesus to 
their will.” 


....Casts of the inscription of the Gezer 
boundary stone, discovered by M. Clermont 
Ganneau, some months since, have arrived in 
London. A piece of the rock itself, with two 
letters of the inscription, cut away by Ganneaa, 
has arrived with the casts. Such vandalism is 
hardly excusable: The behavior of the Turks 
and other natives of the Holy Land is no worse. 
The act may, however, serve as a chronological 
peg upon which to hang testimony to the exist- 
ence of such a monument, in case the rest of 
the rock inscription is broken away by less-in- 
structed relic-loving trayelers, 
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Fine Art Dates. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 








A YEAR ago I mentioned to the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT the new biography of 
Michel Angelo, then begun by Charles Heath 
Wilson, based on the hitherto unedited cor- 
respondence and family records of the great 
Buonarotti himself, the new information which 
the researches of the Fourth Centennial of his 
birth and the exhibition and collection of his 
works, in September, 1875, at Florence, natural- 
ly produced, and the critical artistic acumen 
with which the long professional career of Mr. 
Wilson, both as a painter and the late head of 
the Somerset House School of Design of Lon- 
don, and a similar institution at Glasgow, had 
endowed the biographer, giving hima special 
fitness for this task. This important work is 
just completed, and will very shortly be pub- 
lished by Murray, of London. As I have been 
favored with a copy in advance, Iam enabled 
to give a brief description of its appearance 
and contents. It was printed in English, at the 
office of the Gazetta d’ Italia, in this city, and for 
typographical execution will compare favora- 
bly with the best specimens of printing either 
of England or America. The size is an imp. 
8vo, large paper, of nearly 600 pages, with ap- 
propriate head and tail-pieces, designed express- 
ly by Mr. Wilson, from facts and incidents re- 
lating to Michel Angelo. Besides these, the 
work is profusely illustrated with drawings of 
his chief works, chiefly to show the artist’s 
technical methods and progress ina chrono- 
logical sequence. In Mr. Wilson’s able treat- 
ment the biography becomes an art-education 
in itself, for it introduces the reader into the 
secrets and mysteries of architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, in such a remarkably lucid 
manner that he feels himself, asit were, half 
an artist in perusing the work. But the chief 
attraction and freshness ‘of this “ Life” lies in 
the full record it presents of the private history 
of Michel Angelo—his feelings, ideas, and am- 
bitions, dissensions and troubles with relatives 
and patrons, and the obstacles which impeded 
the utmost developments of his genius. In 
fine, it is a psychological portrait of himself 
drawn from his own letters and familiar revela- 
tions, which, if displaying occasionally some 
hitherto unsuspected weaknesses or infirmities 
as a fellow-being, as a whole, place him on evena 
higher plane of being as a man of genius, artist, 
patriot, and man of lofty principle than perhaps 
his most ardent admirers have before believed. 
Without aspiring to give a profound metaphys- 
ical analysis of his art and character, Mr. Wilson 
has written just the sort of book that com- 
mends itself to the interest and comprehension 
of cultivated readers in general, whether par- 
ticularly versed in art or not. As such, I ven- 
ture to predict for it, when known in America, 
a hearty welcome and wide circulation. 


The new weekly journal, Z’Art, of Paris, 
edited by A. Bellue, has just terminated its first 
year of trial, making three magnificent imperia) 
folio volumes, of about fifteen hundred pages 
in all, and several hundred illustrations in the 
various methods now practiced by the best 
French artists. Nowhere out of Paris would 
such an enterprise have the slightest prospect 
of success. For the first time in France an 
art Journal, printed and illustrated in the high- 
est style of art, on sumptuous paper, regardless 
of expense, has been started in a large, cosmo- 
politan spirit, noticing all other schools, and 
employing the pens of the ablest foreign writers, 
as well as those of Frenchmen. It is particu- 
larly refreshing to see ina Parisian journal of art 
well-written articles by Messrs. Carr, Hamerton, 
Colvin, and other eminent English writers on 
the artists of their own school, introducing 
William Blake, Lawrence Seddon, Romney, 
Reynolds, and their compeers to French read- 
ers, with admirably-engraved illustrations of 
their choice productions. Japanese art, also, is 
made a notable feature by the pen of Phillipe 
Burty, who gives colored fac-similes of designs 
from some of their books of poetry, particular- 
ly the poems of Ko Mati, a poetess who lived 
in the 9thcentury of our era. The engravings 
after Diaz, Corot, and Millet are specially fine, 
though not taken from their best paintings. 
The numbers devoted to Michel Angelo form an 
admirable compendium of his works, although 
not sufficient care has been given to the selec- 
tion of his drawings, some apocryphal ones 
appearing among them. The fac-similes of en- 
gravings by the old Dutch masters are very 
good. Thereis, perhaps, too much sketchiness or 
superficial, picturesque writing in many of the 
articles, indicating a somewhat careless editing 
for a work of so much promise. But, asa whole, 
it fills an important want in art literature and 
gives the genera] reader not only a fair resumé 
of what is going on in the chief modern schools 
of Europe, the sales of works of art, the rise of 
new men, and changes in the art world; but 
also is largely devoted to the architecture 
painting, sculpture, and decorative art of all the 
past schools from earliest antiquity down to 
latest renaissance, including all the minor arts, 





Its special defect as regards ourselves is the 
neglect, thus far, of the American schools of 
art; examples from which might be given of 
quite as much merit and interest as many from 
those nearer to Paris, 

This year will be distinguished by the en- 
graving and description of the chief treasures 
of the collection of classical bronzes, gems, 
marbles, etc., belonging to Prince Alexander 
Torlonia ; among them a colossal bronze Miner- 
va, in perfect condition, of the best period of 
Grecian art. Torlonia has been quietly engaged 
for many years in excavations on his vast estates 
near Rome, and his finally disinterred antiqui- 
ties second in importance to scarcely any exist- 
ing museum. These have been so jealously 
guarded that no one besides the Prince, Vis- 
conte, his superintendent, and the workmen has 
any knowledge of them. Torlonia keeps the 
key of the museum himself, and neither bribe 
nor solicitation thus far has prevailed to open 
its doors. Consequently, the numbers of L’ Art 
which are to have engravings, etc., of these 
‘finds’? must possess unusual interest for con- 
noisseurs everywhere. 

The ‘‘art frauds” question travels slowly 
backward, like a crab, to its starting-point. The 
The Court of Appeals of Florence has just de- 
cided to remit one-half the sentence of fine and 
imprisonment imposed by the lower court in 
November last on Messrs. Healey and Chiari, 
editors of The Touriste, which sentence was 
given on technical grounds, irrespective of the 
real issues as to fraud, etc., which were not, 
in reality, tried at all, As a new appeal has 
now been made to the Supreme Court of 
Cassation, we may expect a remission of 
the remaining half, and that the entire quar- 
rel—after a year’s litigation, passing three 
courts, the employment of half a dozen of the 
ablest lawyers of Italy, and no end of news- 
paper discussion—will have swung round the 
circle of dispute to the precise point from which 
it started, and we outsiders be as much in the 
dark as to the precise facts as at first. The 
counsel on both sides have reaped a golden 
harvest, and the whole case reminds me of the 
fable of the monkey judge and the two cats lit- 
igating about a bit of cheese, which wholly dis- 
appeared, in the judge’s endeavors to divide it 
into equal portions, by alternately nibbling at 
one piece and the other, by the time the decis- 
ion was given. One unexpected result of the 
art frauds has been to stimulate one of the parties 
involved to winning fresh laurels as a poet, in 
treating the public to a poem on the subject, in 
the February Atlantic, in which the indignant 
sculptor pleads his own cause, as Phidias ad- 
dressing Pericles. No question as to the gen- 
uineness of the poem, at all events, can be raised, 
and the author vindicates his ability in this form 
of art, beyond all question. * 

FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Pergonatities, 


Tue recent death of Mrs. Roosevelt, in Paris, 
furnishes occasion for a correspondent in Bur- 
lington, Vt., to complain that we were guilty 
of injustice toward that excellent lady, in re- 
marking that she was distinguished chiefly as 
the wife of a New York millionaire, and that 
she could not have been ‘ distinguished at her 
birth,’ as a letter-writer had said. The Free 
Press and Times, of Burlington, also thought us 
“not happy’’ in our comments, and charitably 
attributed our error to our being ‘not well-in- 
formed” on the subject. But we happened to 
be perfectly well-informed, and had no thought 
of being unjust toa well-known and highly- 
esteemed lady. She certainly was not of ‘‘distin- 
guished birth,” however distinguished she may 
afterward have become by reason of her father’s 
political life and her husband’s wealth and so- 
cial position. Mrs. Roosevelt was essentially 
what is called a ‘‘ society woman,” and she had 
the courage to entertain at her home a 
class of pleasant people whom the more 
“rigidly moral’ leaders of fashion thought it 
necessary to exclude from their hospitalities, 
She had lived in her earlier years with her uncle, 
the late General Van Ness, in Washington, and 
she was living in Paris when she first met the 
gentleman who became her husband; and she 
returned to Paris after her husband’s death, 
where she felt herself at home and where she 
died. 











«-..There are a good many very pleasant 
men in Congress, without distinction of party, 
this winter. Mr. Thompson, Gen. Butler’s suc- 
cessor from the Essex district, is said to be one 
of the best story-tellers in the House. Gov. 
Throckmorton, of Texas, is also a good story- 
teller and has a great fund of them. Mr. 
Blaine is particularly happy in being always pre- 
pared to strengthen his point by a story and is 
felicitous in the telling. Mr. Cox is very good 
at jokes. Proctor Knott has an inexhaustible 
budget. Gen. Cameron, Senator Bayard, Sena- 
tor Stevenson, Gov. Anthony, Senator Mc- 
Creery,and Judge Thurman are witty and said 
tobe very attractive at a dinner party. There 
are capital dinner-chat men in the Cabinet— 





Gov. Fish, Mr. Bristow, Goy. Jewell, and Mr. 
Robeson; and on the Supreme Court Bench 
Chief-Justice Waite, Judge Swayne, and two or 
three others, 


....The Republicans of Connecticut have had 
the rare good fortune to nominate for their 
governor Mr. Henry C. Robinson, a gentleman 
of whom everybody speaks approvingly. Heis 
a graduate of Yale College and was a member 
of the famous class of 1853, which contained, 
among others who have attained distinction, 
Judge Edward C. Billings, of Louisiana, Isaac 
H. Bromley, Congressman Randall L. Gibson, 
Charlton T. Lewis, the Hon. Wayne McVeagh, 
District-Attorney Benj. K. Phelps, George W. 
Smalley, Edmund C. Stedman, and President 
Andrew D. White. 


.---It is well to know how famous men look, 
so that they may be recognized when they are 
away from home. A Washington correspond- 
ent describes Senator Sharon, of Nevada, as 
small of stature and lacking the rotundity of 
his millionaire colleague, Senator Jones. He 
has a dun-colored mustache and imperial, 
wears eye-glasses, and is apparently on the 
sunny side of fifty. He is bald on the back of 
his head and his thin covering of hair is of a 
sandy gray. 


....Some admiring friends of Mr. Charles 
A. Dana have nominated that gentleman for 
the presidency ; but he has had the good sense 
to positively decline. The country is full of 
good men who would do for presidential can- 
didates, but it would not be an easy matter to 
find one who could fill Mr. Dana’s place as the 
editor of The Sun. He isa square man ina 
square hole. 


....The Hon. James Lloyd Greene, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., publishes a card recommending 
Bristow and Jewell to the attention of the 
presidential nominating convention in Cincin- 
nati. They are good names, but it is too early 
to nominate candidates. It will be prudent to 
wait and see what turns up. 


....Gen. Schenck and the Rev. Mr. Winslow 
are coming home from London, and Gen. Bel- 
knap is going home to Iowa from Washington, 
Prof. Silliman remains at home in New Haven; 
but he is expected to come out with a state- 
ment, 


.... Mrs, James B. Colgate, of New York, has 
offered a gift of thirty-five thousand dollars to 
endow the New London (N. H.) Literary and 
Scientific Institution, on condition that $30,000 
more is raised. 





Science. 


At a meeting of the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh, held in the early part of the sum- 
mer, a paper was read by Mr. A. 8. Wilson on 
the hybridization of certain grasses, that is worth 
noting here. Mr. Wilson is already known as a 
conscientious and accurate observer, and what 
he records is of lasting benefit to science. 
Since it is believed that plants are benefited by 
cross-fertilization, and that a large section are 
fertilized by the aid of the winds, it becomes an 
interesting question what are the limits of 
hybridization? If this is easily accomplished 
between distinct forms, how are the separate 
species preserved intact? Any facts in regard 
to hybridization between wind-loving fertilizers 
become interesting. The grasses, though nom- 
inally in the anemophilous class, are believed 
to be self-fertilizers ; still any facts in refer- 
ence to them will havea bearing on the whole 
section to which they belong. Mr. Wilson took 
Triticum sativum (wheat), Triticwm spelta (spelt), 
Secale cereale (Rye), Hordeum distichum (barley), 
Avena sativa (oats), Lolium temulentum (darnel 
grass), Triticum repens (couch grass), Avena 
sterilis (wild oats). These he cross-fertilized, 
to the number of perhaps 450 flowers. He 
collected pollen from the kinds desired 
for the male parents, then cut away the 
anthers before opening, and applied the strange 
pollen to the flowers destined to be the 
female parent. A ticket was attached to each 
fertilized flower, on which was marked all 
the particulars. Many failed to perfect any 
seeds. There was nothing in the seeds to indi- 
cate hybridization. They looked like natural 
offspring from the mother plants. The seeds 
were tried between damp cloths. A large num- 
ber never vegetated, showing some imperfection 
in their organization. All of those which were 
planted and grew followed the rule of like pro- 
ducing like—no signs of hybridization. But 
one wheat seed fertilized by rye pollen resulted 
in an intermediate form. In all the characters 
distinguishing wheat and ryethe characters in 
the hybrid were intermediate. This hybrid 
failed to perfect seed. It was found that the 
pollen was imperfect; indeed, the whole anther 
seemed deficient in vital power and died before 
maturing. The points manifested by these expert- 
ments are that there are physiological obstruc- 
tions to hybridization ; but these are not abso- 
lute, for one was effected. Then this one was not 
reproductive; but this limit may not, either, 








be absolute, as, indeed, we see amonganimals 
in the case of the mule, which ina few instances 
has been known to be reproductal. There is 
yet a field for discovery here, by the exposition 
of the laws by which plants are enabled to do 
in some cases what they fail to accomplish in 
so many. But the most remarkable result is 
that which appeared in oats producing oats, 
wheat producing wheat, barley producing bar- 
ley, and so forth, though their own pollen was 
kept from them and the pollen from some 
other species of genus applied. It can scarcely 
be possible that the grasses could reproduce 
their own kind in the absence of their own 
pollen; and yet, withthe care bestowed by Mr. 
Wilson in keeping it from them, how did they 
obtain it? Mr. Wilson has told just enough to 
show what an interesting field for study still 
lies unexplored here. 


...-In the German Medical Centralblatt atten- 
tion is called by M. Urbantschitch to the fact 
that if a watch (e.g.) be held at a little distance 
from the ear the ticking is not heard uni- 
formly, but there is a swelling and diminishing 
of the sound. If held at such a distance as to 
be scarcely audible, the ticking will come and 
go, being at times perceived distinctly, but at 
times becoming wholly inaudible, as if the 
watch were being moved to and from the ear. 
This variation in perception is not always 
gradual; it is sometimes sudden. The same 
holds good for other weak sounds, as that of 
a weak water-jet or atuning-fork. Since breath- 
ing and pulsation have not the least influence 
on the phenomenon, the author cunsiders the 
interruptions of the sensation must be attributed 
to the organ of hearing itself. Our earis unable 
to feel weak acoustic stimuli uniformly; but 
has varying times of fatigue. To decide finally 
where the seat of the peculiarity lay, M. Urbant- 
schitch made both ear-passages air-tight and 
applied a tuning-fork and a watch to the head. 
The sound seemed not continuous, but inter- 
mittent. The cause must, therefore, be in the 
nerves of hearing. 


....In a recent communication to the Vienna 
Academy M. Bohm states that land plants in 
water, with air excluded, undergo butyric acid 
fermentation ; and that most water and many 
marsh plants in the same conditions develop 
marsh-gas. The development of marsh-gas 
from dead plants he regards as a species of 
fermentation. The unknown organisms in the 
air which produce this process are either 
much more sensitive to high temperature than 
butyric acid ferment, or our ideas as to the 
genesis of the latter are incorrect. The liquid 
in which plants have for some time existed in 
marsh-gas fermentation has a strong alkaline 
reaction and it contains ammonia. In conse- 
quence of the formation of ammonia from de 
caying plants in the sea (which were chiefly 
nourished by nitric acid from contingents), 
combined nitrogen is carried back to land 
plants by the evaporated water. M. Bohm has 
further observed that dead water-plants have 
the property of absorbing hydrogen; but is a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. This ab- 
sorption is suppressed till all the oxygen is 
partly separated and partly used for forma- 
tion of carbonic acid. 


....That light has considerable influence on 
the exchange of material in the tissues both of 
plants and of animals has been often demon- 
strated. Some experiments have recently been 
made by M. Von Platen as to the operation of 


' their influence on animals through the eye. He 
fixed before the eyes of rabbits small wooden 


rings, with glasses, over which an opaque 
cover could be brought, excluding all light from 
the eye. The animals were enclosed in a 
respiration apparatus, by which both the oxygen 
consumed and carbonic acid given off could be 
accurately measured. The general result (from 
eight series of experiments) was that light, 
through excitation of the retina, considerably 
increases the exchange of material. Thus the 
consumption of oxygen in light and in darkness 
was as 116 to 100; the separation of carbonic 


' acid in light and in darkness as 114 to 100. It 


is remarked, besides, that the laboratory was 
comparatively dark and that the animals may 
have been slightly weakened by some hours’ 
continuance of the experiment. 


-.+»Prof. McAfee, of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, records in the sixth biennial re- 
port the fact that after a log of the Kentucky Cof- 
fee Tree (Gymnocladus Canadensis) had been cut 
down and remained prostrate all summer a new 
eircle of wood formed before October. This 
accords with previous observations of others 
that new wood is formed from cell germination, 
the matter for the new being stored up in the 
cells of the past year. 


....A paragraph has been going the round of 
the press to the effect that an Indian tomb bad 
been discovered near Dedham, Mass. The fact 
that an arch was mentioned ought to have taken 
all the “Injun” out of the story. The tomb 
turns out to be a furnace, constructed to work 
the lead ore which was once found in consider- 
able quantities in the western part of Ded- 
ham, 
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dMlissions. 

The Chronicle, of the London Society pub- 
lishes the letter of one of its missionaries in 
China, who has recently paid a visit to Japan. 
In reviewing the progress of the mission work 
in various cities of the empire, the writer refers 
particularly to the “Union”? churches, whose 
cause THE INDEPENDENT espoused editorially 
two years ago. One of these churches is at 
Yokohama and has 150 members. The other is 
at Tokio and has also what for Japan is a very 
large membership. These churches enjoy the 
counsel and ministrations of foreign mission- 
aries, but sustain and regulate their own work 
without any formal connection with the 
churches of England and America. Passing on 
to the general phases of the missions, the writer 
compares them with the missionary enterprises 
in China. There isin China a far greater re- 
ligious liberty, but in Japan a much livelier in- 
terest in the Gospel. The converts in the 
latter country belong to higher classes of so- 
ciety ; a circumstance which is partly due to 
the fact that the Western civilization which the 
upper classes in Japan so greatly admire is con- 
nected with Christianity and its literature. The 
writer does not think that the interests of the 
Gospel will suffer from Japanese fickleness, as 
this people have shown a great tenacity of re- 
ligious conviction in cleaving to a foreign Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism for a thousand years. 
Many of them once showed an intense enthusi- 
asm for Roman Catholicism, which even ages 
of bitter persecution have not been able entire- 
ly to quench; and those who now accept Pro- 
testantism show the same active and aggressive 
spirit, though under higher and purer forms, 
It cannot, however, be concealed that the gov- 
ernment has simply suspended, and not given 
up its hostility to Christianity. The decrees 
against it are at the present a dead letter; but 
whether this will remain the case depends upon 
the growth of Christianity and of Western in- 
fluences in general. 





...»The China Inland Mission proposes to be 
the pioneer of other missions in the interior of 
China. It commenced work in the city of 
Ningpo, then moved to Hang-chau, the capital 
of the province. From that point missionary 
operations were extended to the chief cities of 
the four districts into which the province was 
divided. From these cities again the work was 
extended, through native agency, to as many 
of the prefectural and country towns as could 
be occupied. Having made this beginning in 
the province of Che-Kiang, missions were ex- 
tended into four of the adjacent provinces. 
As soon as the agents of other societies follow 
the Inland missionaries endeavor to go forward 
into the unoccupied regions beyond. These 
missionaries are chosen from the leading de- 
nominations and are allowed to carry out 
their individual views of church goy- 
ernment in the congregations which they 
organize. The field of operation is s0 
large that no danger is apprehended from 
the clashing of denominational views. There 
are now 44 missionaries and their wives en- 
gaged in the work. These have gathered 76 
native assistants, some of whom are left be- 
hind, to take charge of the congregations when 
the European missionaries move into new fields, 
There are nine interior provinces of China 
which have not a single Protestant missionary, 
although about 200 Catholic priests are labor- 
inginthem. Into these provinces the Inland 
Mission is preparing to send 18 missionaries— 
two toeach. The work is supported very much 
like that of George Miller, at Bristol—by unso- 
licited offerings. 


.--.Hvangelical Christendom furnishes us with 
a detailed account of the last year’s work of 
the Waldensian Church in Italy. From this 
statement it is evident that the missions in 
various parts of the country and the old “‘val- 
ley’? churches in Piedmont are becoming more 
and more welded together into one organiza- 
tion of progressive and evangelical spirit. 
Nothing has helped so much in this direction as 
the revival services held during the autumn by 
the missionaries in the old valley parishes. 
Large congregations greeted them everywhere, 
and the representatives of the new work and of 
the old work learned to know each other as 
never before. The congregations throughout 
Italy have now been marked off into five dis- 
tricts, under the names of Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, Rome, Naples, and Sicily. In 
Sicily the work seems especially flourishing and 
numbers 300 converts from Romanism. It is 
encouraging to note that progress is being 
made in what is so hard for Italians to learn— 
the habit of giving for the support of the or- 
dinances of the church. The Waldensian 
Church has now, outside of the valleys, 40 set- 
tled congregations. There are 20 ordained 
ministers, 34 assistants in preaching, 53 teachers, 
and 5 colporteurs. ° The number of communi- 
cants is 2,140; of newly-admitted members, 125 ; 
of candidates for membership, 898. In the 59 
day schools there are 2,000 pupils and in the 89 
Sunday-schools 1,440 children, 
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++ -»The, Bengal Magazine, edited by a native 
Christian, recently gave a rather pungent re- 
ply to a criticism by a member of the Brahmo 
Somaj, to the effect that Christian missions in 
«Bengal were a failure. The writer first cor- 
rects the Brahmo’s statistics, There were in 
Bengal in 1871 45,978 native Christians, of 
whom 13,226 were communicants. These are 
the numerical result of about 60 years of labor. 
Indeed, most of the converts have been gathered 
during the last 30 or 40 years. Then the writer 
turns to the statistics of the Brahmo Somaj, 
which since the days of its founder, Rajah Ram 
Mahan Raya, has also had an existence of about 
60 years. The Somaj gives no statistics ; but 
the government census has enumerated the 
members of this society. Making liberal al- 
lowance for errors, it may be reckoned that 
there are 200 Brahmos in Bengal. If, then, the 
Christian missions of the last 60 years have 
been a failure, Brahmoism, numerically con- 
sidered, is a failure 230 times over. 


...» We find in The Missionary Herald a bri 
summary of the great work of the London S6- 
ciety. The fields in which this veteran asso- 
ciation is engaged are China, North India, 
South India, Travancore, Madagascar, South 
Africa, West Indies, and Polynésia. The 
strongest mission is, of course, that on the 
Island of Madagascar. Here 33 English mis- 
sionaries, 291 native ordained ministers, and 
2,637 native preachers are engaged in the work, 
and around them are gathered 63,896 church- 
members and 246,376 native adherents. The 
totals of 8 mission fields are as follows: English 
missionaries, 155; native ordained ministers, 
481; native preachers, 3,446; churchmembers, 
94,212; native adherents, 403,553; pupils in 
schools—boys 36,571, girls 25,354. 


... Some time ago we noticed the project for 
founding two missionary bishoprics in South 
ern India. We now learn from Evangelical 
Christendom that the arrangements to this end 
have been completed. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel will provide a suffi- 
cient income for Rev. Dr. Caldwell, its eminent 
missionary, and the Church Missionary Society 
has done the same for its veteran laborer, Rev. 
Dr. Sargent. The two bishops, both liberal- 
minded men, will preside over a native church 
of 60,000 members, with 54 native clergymen. 
This large Christian community has already 
become to a considerable degree self-support- 
ing, and under such able episcopal supervision 
the work will proceed still more rapidly. 


....We cannot refrain from noticing a con- 
tribution to the American Board, which has 
been sent in as a legacy from the little daughter 
of a returned missionary, with this reminis- 
cence of her? 

“The first day of her sickness she told her 
dream of the night before, as follows: ‘Papa, I 
have a beautiful d’eam. I d’eam I go up in 
Jesus’s lap, and he put his hand on my head and 
b’ess me.’ Remembering how she used to run 
out with her little hands full of bread for the 
starving refugees in Marsovan, in the days of 
the famine, and what a joy it was to her to 
give, we inclose her grandpapa’s Christmas gift 
of $1 to her, and her nineteen gathered pennies. 
Let them be little Myra’s contribution for the 
enlightenment of some heathen child in the 
knowledge of Jesus, whom she loved.” 


.+..The Church Missionary Intelligencer refers 
in glowing terms to the reception given by the 
native Christians at Tinnevelly to the Prince of 
Wales. The meeting took place at the railroad 
janction, Maniachi, near the great missionary 
station Palmacuttah. Six thousand native 
Christians were gathered and one thousand 
school-children. After the formal addresses, 
offerings of the finest laces, wrought in the girls’ 
schools, were presented to the distinguished 
visitor. At the suggestion of the missionaries, 
a mango seedling was placed by the Prince 
into the hands of répresentatives of the various 
schools, to be planted on their several com- 
pounds, in remembrance of this brief royal visit. 


....The prudential committee of the Amer- 
ican Board call upon the friends of missions to 
direct their prayers specially toward Turkey at 
this time. The suggestion is a valuable one. 
Great changes in that empire seem imminent, 
and prayer is needed, to the end that these com- 
ing revolutions in Turkish affairs may turn out 
for the furtherance of the Gospel. 


..s. The Fingoes, a tribe in Native Kaffraria, 
have been so impressed with the value of the 
industrial school of the Scotch Free Church at 
Lovedale that they have subscribed $7,500 for 
a similarinstitution among themselves. Friends 
in Scotland added an equal amount, and Dr. 
Stewart has gone into the Trans-Kei territory 
to begin the work. 


...-Rev. T. C. Trowbridge, who has been col- 
lecting funds for the Aintab college and to 
whom our missionary columns have been in- 
debted, is now, representing the interests of the 
institution in England, on his way back to Cen- 
tral Turkey. 


....A short time ago the Empress of Japan 
opened a normal school for girls with an appro- 
priate address, 





The Funilay-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 19TH. 
ABSALOM’S DEATH.—II Sam., xvu1, 24—33. 


THERE isless about the death of Absalom in 
thislesson than about the fond anxiety of his 
father, David. The narrative of the death 
should, however, be familiar to each one who 
touches this lesson (verses 1—23). The special 
views presented in the lesson are : 

1. PATERNAL ANXIETY (v. 24—32). 

2. PATERNAL Sorrow (v. 33). 


1. PATERNAL ANXIETY (v. 24—382).—Absa- 
lom’s treachery, ingratitude, and filial unduti- 
fulness can but excite the deepest indignation. 
The most natural feeling, as the well-marshaled 
hosts of David went out to give him battle, 
must have been desire that he might be ad- 
equately punished. It seems likely that to 
check just this feeling David gave the charge, 
as the troops passed out: “Deal gently for my 
sake with the young man, even with Absalom” 
(v.5). The father’s anxiety appears in the 
very arrangement of these terms. ‘‘Deal gen- 
tly’; but with whom? “With the young 
man.’ With what young man? ‘“ Even with 
Absalom.” This charge “all the people 
heard.” Having done his best for the way- 
ward son, David sat between the gates to 
wait for news; and the watchman went 
upto the roof to look out for the coming 
of messengers. Could Absalom have seen this 
anxious father sitting there in grief, surely his 
heart would have relented. No erring child can 
know how deep are the sorrows his wayward- 
ness occasions. At last the watchman sees a 
man approaching at a rapid pace. He is evi- 
dently not a fugitive from battle; but he is a 
bearer of tidings. What the tidings may be 
none can know ; but the king doubtless waited 
eagerly to learn. The gait of the runner is 
at last recognized as that of Ahimaaz, a good 
man, from whose coming David infers good 
tidings. But the messenger avoids the facts, 
perhaps from a sense of delicacy; but more 
likely because not officially ordered to commu- 
nicate them (v. 19—23). To this man the king’s 
first inquiry was: ‘‘Is the young man, Absalom, 
safe?’ Not the kingdom, but the recreant son 
was burdening the royal heart. A second mes- 
senger comes. He salutes the king, and again 
comes the inquiry: ‘‘Is the young man, Absa- 
lom, safe?’ From this messenger the facts are 
learned. Absalom is dead. The worst fears of 
the father are realized. The dreaded end has 
come. To the deep anxiety of David is now 
added 

2. PaTERNAL SorROW (vy. 33).—Like pent-up 
waters, the anxiety had risen higher and higher. 
The dreaded announcement of the son’s 


death opened the way, and the sorrow 
then found vent. ‘The king was much 
moved.’’ Unwilling to bear the gaze of the 


people and having nothing more to learn by 
sitting between the gates, he “‘ went up to the 
chamber over the gate.’? Away from public 
observation, alone before God he wept. As 
he went, he said: “Oh! my son Absalom ! my 
son, my son Absalom !’? The deepest anguish 
bursts forth in these exclamations. The heart 
is wrung with inexpressible sorrow. The 
measure of this grief is found in the cry: 
‘*Would God [ had died for thee, oh! Absalom, 
my son, my son!’’ 

Few cases can show so terrible a sinfulness 
against parents as appears in the case of Absa- 
lom, and few cases can show so terrible and un- 
mitigated a case of paternal sorrow. And yet 
every true parent has anxiety similar to David's, 





and sorrow similar to David's, in proportion as 
children are wayward and sinful. The great 
duty of each child isto spare their dear ones 
all this. For this let teachers teach and toil 
and pray that fewer cases of parental anxiety 
and sorrow may be found, and that upon fewer 
youthful heads the curse of God upon those 
who dishonor parents may fall. 





....The International Lesson Committee has 
issued its completed list of lessons for 1877. 
The first six months include ‘Studies about 
the.Kingdom of Israel.” The last six months 
include ‘‘Studies in the Acts.’’ Verses are 
specified for memorizing and golden texts are 
given for all the lessons. This Committe has 
been very laborious and faithful in its work ; 
but it remains to be seen whether its selection 
of golden texts is in all respects good. No 
one questions the desirableness of the fullest 
uniformity possible in our Bible studies; but 
very many thoughtful persons seriously ques- 
tion whether this Committee can fairly set even 
a scriptural stake by which the course of les- 
son interpretation must be or even may be 
guided. “Without note or comment” was 
certainly the spirit in which they were to pre- 
sent selections for study. It is, however, un 
deniable that the most weighty of notes and 
comments are often in the form of a text; nor 
does the fact that this comes from the Bible 
guarantee that those following it in another 





passage of Scripture shall not stop short, or go 


ze 


beyond, or perhaps utterly miss the mindof the 
Spirit. «However, the texts are suggested, and 
in proportion as they are found good they will 
be followed. 


.-.. There still live some persons who think 
the pastor responsible for all the failures and 
defects in a Sunday-school. To this class the 
Rev. Mr. Dashiel, of Richmond, Va., drops 
some good suggestions, as follows : 
** A pastor may in part keep the school up to 
the mark; but he can do it only in part. He 
himself will frequently need rousing and stirring 
up. He may become physically and mentally 
wearied and depressed ; and if he is expected to 
be always in the best spirits, never to be flagging, 
and to have such an amount of grace that he 
can find enough for his own needs and enough 
to expend upon his church and Sunday-school, 
why, those who expect this will be disappoint- 
ed. These earthen vessels that are known by 
the name of ministers are sometimes very 
leaky, and perhaps will be found empty of 
‘grace at the very occasion when their congrega- 
tions and Sunday-schools most need the benefit 
of pastoral counsel and quicken! Let 
teachers remember that when the Sunday- 
school is not brought to its very highest state 
of efficiency they are in a great measure respon- 
sible for the failure. Teachers must work, 
really work, if they want their official life to be 
something more than the mere pr me of 
meeting classes on one Sunday to dismiss them 
until the next.” 


....In the printed report of a Scotch Sunday 

school a detailed account of their picnic is 
given. It would seem that children there are 
satisfied more easily than children here. Amer- 
ican boys and girls would unanimously vote 
this style of picnic a ‘“‘bore.’’ The account 
Bays: 

“On arrival at the grounds, they first marched 
in procession to the cathedral ; and, after spend- 
ing some time in examining that ancient ruin 
and singing the hymn ‘Shall we gather at the 
river ?? —which was very solemn,standing among 
the graves of the dead—they marched to the 
cross and sang another hymn ; and then went to 
the children’s church, which the Rev. Mr, 
M’Phaie kindly placed at their disposal, where 
they had something to eat; after which Mr. W. 
Anderson gave a very telling address to them. 
And then, after visiting Lady Hill and having an 
hour to play, themselves, all returned home 
highly pleased and thankful that no accident 
had happened to any one.” 


....At the Methodist preachers’ meeting in 
New York on Monday, February 28th, the Rev, 
Mr. Lippincott, of New Jersey, went vigorously 
for the means now so generally resorted to for 
the financial support of Sunday-schools. Fairs, 
bazaars, picnics, comic lectures,and amateur 
theatricals were soundly and sensibly de- 
nounced. He urged that the Sunday-schools be 
brought more directly under control of the Quar- 
terly Conferences, and a committee was ap- 
pointed by the meeting to memorialize the Gen- 
eral Conference as to further legislation upon 
the subject. There can be no doubt that the 
general sentiment of Christian workers is correct 
upon this subject, but some shocking excep- 
tions do occur. We agree with the movement 
of these Methodist workers. 


--.-It is very easy to denounce any good 
thing. The Sunday-school has had its full 
share of complaint and criticism. Upon one 
popular form of objection The Methodist, how- 
ever, comes thus to the rescue: 

“Some of our contemporaries are remarking 
upon an evil which they think attends the Sun- 
day-school system. It is that the children and 
teachers do not attend the regular services. 
Observation has convinced us that the evil is 
very much exaggerated. We know churches 
in which the Sunday-school has been to such 
an extent the nursery of the society that nine- 
tenths of the additions to the membership for 
several years have come straight from the Sun- 
day-school ; and in these churches the working 
Christians are the Sunday-school ple and 
an unusual proportion of the children attend 
the public services.” 


...-A neat memento comes to us from the 
Broadway Congregational Sunday-school of 
Norwich, Conn. It is a card ‘‘In memoriam”’ 
of a deceased scholar. It bears his name, 
date of birth and of death, an appropriate 
Scripture reference, and the emblematic cross 
and crown. The scholar had been promiment 
for Christian worth, and this method was 
adopted to keep the remembrance of his 
excellence fresh in the memories of others. 
There is also in such a memento a touch of 
loving tenderness, which is a vast power in any 
school. 


+... Too many scholars are received into the 
schools and then are permitted to drift off 
again and become lost to both school and 
church. The St. Louis Presbyterian states that 
in one school, where track was kept of all its 
members for a series of years, out of 133 
scholars 127 united with the church. In 
‘another school, of 112 scholars, 107 professed 
Christ. Surely such results should stimulate 
to the most faithful supervision. 


....In the report of a recent Sunday-school 
convention in Iowa a prominent feature of the 
programme was thus stated: ‘‘A half-hour for 
getting acquainted.” Many schools and prayer- 
meetings might incorporate a similar item intc 
their programmes. But the acquaintance thus 








formed must be used for Christ. 





° THE INDEPENDENT. 
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School and College. 


Tue catalogue and calendar (in English) of 
the Tékid Kaisei Gakk6 (Imperial University of 
Tokid, Japan) for 1875, published by the di- 
rectors, of whom Hatakeyama Yoshinari 
(known as “ Soogiwoora’’ when in the United 
States) is the chief, has just been received. It 
is a neatly-printed and bound volume, of 176 
pages. It contains a list of the~ “Officers of 
Administration,” all of whom—thirteen, includ- 
ing two resident physicians in the hospital— 
are Japanese ; and the “ Officers of Instruction,” 
both native and foreign. Of the foreign pro- 
fessors there are nine Americans, seven French, 
five English, and five Germans. The Japanese 
instructors and assistants to the foreign num- 
ber fourteen, about half of whom, as well as of 
the officers, are returned students from the 
schools of the United States and Europe. An 
interesting “‘ Historical Summary” of the insti- 
tution follows, showing s origin in 1855; its 
opening for instruction in January, 1857 ; how in 
October of that year Hon. Townsend Harris 
was quartered in one of its buildings ; how it 
was finally located on its present site tn 1862; 
how it was first a military school; how it was 
reorganized in 1869, afterthe revolution of 1868, 
and Rev. G. F. Verbeck made superintendent ; 
how the Mikado, for the first time in the history 
of the empire, publicly visited the school, to in- 
augurate the national plan of education ; how in 
1878 the courses of study in law, in chemical 
technology, in polytechnics, and in mining 
were planned, and the preparatory school of 
languages separated from the university proper ; 
how new and elegant buildings were erected ; 
how advanced students were sent abroad to 
study; and, finally, how in June, 1873, it was de- 
termined to employ only one foreign language— 
the English—in the higher education, and to con- 
fine the study of French, German, and Chinese 
to the schools of foreign language. In Sep- 
tember, 1875, the practical realization of this 
latter plan was accomplished. Then follows a 
list of Japanese directors from August, 1855, to 
December, 1873; a list of the foreign professors 
from March, 1869, to October, 1875 ; chapters on 
the regulations of the University, admission, ex- 
amination and grades, certificates and diplomas, 
students’ expenses and support, sessions and 
vacations, daily routine, hospital and medical 
attendance, books, apparatus and collections, 
schedule of studies, syllabus of the various 
courses of instruction, subjects studied, text- 
books used, and an entire set of the questions 
given in the last examination. These questions 
asked and papers rendered, for range and thor- 
oughness, need fear no comparison with those 
in our best high schools in our East and the 
average “‘college’’ in our West. A list of the 
students in the various classes, with their resi- 
dence, occupying sixteen pages, fitly closes this 
very interesting book. The number of stu- 
dents in the various courses and in 15 classes is 
349 and, what is very cheering to one who can 
sympathize with Japanese unity and true nation- 
ality, every ken, or prefecture, in the empire is 
represented, the greatest proportionate delega- 
tions being those of Ishikawa (Kaga), Kochi 
(Tosa), Tsuruga (Echizen, Fukui), Niigata, and 
Shidzudka, in all of which American or, at least, 
foreign teachers have been at work, showing 
that thé bread cast on the waters is returning, 
Among the kens represented by the twelve stu- 
dents sent to Harvard Law and Columbia Min- 
ing Schools, and two to Europe, chosen from 
pure merit, as shown in studies and examina- 
tion, Tsuruga comes out ahead; and among the 
Japanese instructors chosen for ability in schol- 
arship the Tsuruga and Yamaguchi (Chéshin) 
kens lead. It may be remembered that the 
school at Fukui, in Tsuruga ken, was founded 
by the correspondent of THE INDEPENDENT in 
Japan. Before a student is admitted into the 
Kaisei Gakk6 he must pass an examination on 
reading and composition in the Japanese lan- 
guage, reading, writing, speaking, and com- 
position in the English language, the geog- 
raphy of Eastern and Western countries, 
elementary arithmetic through fractions, per- 
centage, involution and evolution, etc., and 
elementary universal history. The biennial 
examinations are written; the others partly 
oral, partly on paper. The department of 
education has established three academic 
degrees, which are bestowed with its sanction 
and authority. They are Tokugiyoshi (Bach- 
elor), Gakushi (Master), and Hakushi (Doctor). 
The school-year consists of 40 weeks, Ten Sun- 
days and six national Japanese holidays the 
school is closed, There are in the University 
Library 18,525 volumes, most of them standard 
European and American books, 527 are Japan- 
ese, 22 Chinese. Exercises in Japanese 
translation and reading occupy one hour 
daily. The University has now a magnifi- 
cent collection of scientific appparatus. 
The immense influence of this one institution 
on the national education and character can 
hardly be overestimated. It may not be amiss 
to add something which is not down in the 
catalogue—viz., that almost every one of the 
American and at least four of the“ English 








gentlemen are professors not only of their sev- 
eral branches of learning, but of the'religion of 
Jesus Christ, and of these four are ministers of 
the Gospel, all being free to do as they list in 
their own houses. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that the Japanese Government will not be com- 
pelled by financial depression to curtail the 
usefulness of the Imperial University of T6kid, 
nor of its daughter, the School of Foreign Lan- 
guages, which has about 600 more students. 
It is a hard fact, very saddening to the friends 
of Japanese education, that the budget of the 
minister of public instruction for the present 
year has been cut down nearly one-half, on ac- 
count of the lack of money in the treasury to 
earry out the national scheme of education as it 
should be and ought tobedone, The national 
spirit is willing, but the national purse is not 
equa] to the demand. 


Lebbles, 


Tue first chiropodist in English history— 
William the Corn curer. 








...-A man can find fault in any direction he 
is pleased to look for it. 


..-‘*Is your mistress in?”’ ‘She is, sur.’ 
‘Is she engaged?’’ ‘‘Faith, she’s more than 
that. She’s married.” 


...-An American girl who is studying music 
in Italy asked the Pope to bless her voice. His 
Holiness smilingly complied. 


...-A hint to mothers.—In getting up a suit 
of clothes for a boy, if you wish to make his 
trowsers last, finish the coat first. 


...-A recent marriage notice ends with the 
singular expression, probably added by a wag- 
gish friend: ‘May their future troubles be 
little ones,” 


....A man who was up in a police court, re- 
cently, gave his occupation as that of a “ con- 
chologist,’’ and explained by saying he opened 
oysters at market. 


....She asked him if her new dress wasn’t as 
sweet asaspring rose. And the brute said it 
was, even to the minor attraction of still having 
a little due on it. 


....A geologist says that he never heard of 
secondary formations without pleasure—the 
ladies being the secgydary formations, for they 
were formed after the men. 


....A Hartford man wants to sella farm in 
which ‘meandering streams and rivulets per- 
meate luxuriant pasture, while majestic oaks and 
stately maples attract the eye of the beholder.” 


....A New York temperance lecturer says 
one of the chief causes of the present financial 
depression is alcoholic indulgence. The Boston 
Post asks: ‘‘ Does he mean to say that money is 
‘tight’ 2?” 


.-..-An Indiana farmer don’t pay any tolls. 
He shoots the gate-keeper and jogs right along. 
They have tried him twice; but he gets clear, 
since one of his aunt’s cousins used to act 
“flighty like.” 


-..-An old Scotch lady gave a pointed reply 
toa minister who knew he had offended her, 
and expressed surprise that she should come so 
regularly to hear him preach. She said: “My 
quarrel’s wi’ you man. It’s not wi’ the Gospel.’”’ 


....An old farmer said to his sons; ‘Boys, 
don’t you ever spekerlate or wait for somethin’ 
to turnup. You might just as well go and sit 
down on a stone in the middle of a medder, 
with a pail *twixt your legs, and wait for a cow 
to back up to you to be milked.” 


....ft was a Cheyenne small boy who, being 
talked to by his Sunday-school teacher on sins 
and frailties of the body, was asked: ‘ Well, 
my son, what have you, besides this sinful 
body?’? Quick as thought the urchin re- 
sponded: ‘A clean shirt and a nice new pair 
of breeches,”’ 


...A story is told of a gentleman who lately, 
in making a return of his income to the tax 
commissioners, wrote on the paper; “ For the 
last three years my income has been somewhat 
under £150. In the future it will be more pre- 
carious, as the man is dead of whom I bor- 
rowed the money.”’ 


.».. When Colgnel Forney was in London, he 
met a John Bull who was disposed to sneer at 
the Centennial. ‘It will,’”’ said he, “be quite 
an affair, I fancy.’? ‘‘No,’? said Colonel For- 
ney, ‘‘not very large; for the main exhibition 
building will only cover an area equal to Great 
Britain??? ‘Great king !’’ exclaimed John B. 


«--.The following conversation took place 
the other evening at the tea-table in a Bangor 
home. Five-year-old to his mother: ‘ Mother, 
can I have a cooky?’’ "No, my son.” 
‘*Mother, can I have a quarter of a cooky ?”’ 
“No, my son.” “Can I have a crumb ofa 
cooky?” ‘No!’ ‘Well, then, can I smell 
of a cooky ?”’ 
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Information for this department will be gladly received, 


BAPTIST. 
ADAMS, 8. E., Charlotte, Mich., resigns, 
— Joeu A., inst., at Walnut, Ill., Feb. 


DATES, W. E., ord., at Greenville, Conn., Feb, 


BENT, I. M., Millersburg, goes to Covington, 

y- 

BOARD, GEORGE, supplies at Passyunk, Penn, 

BOARDMAN, A. W., accepts call to East 
Burke, vi. 

BOWERS, E, D., accepts call to East Corn- 
wall, Conn., in connection with ch. at Ban- 
tam Falls, 

BURNS, W1.u1aM T., late of Yonkers, N. Y., 
called to Auburn, N. Y. 

CAIN, W. A., late of Columbus, Wis., accepts 
call to Becket, Mass. 

DEITZ, C. M., Coatesville, Penn., goes to 
Holmesburgh ch. , Philadelphia, enn. 

DUNHAM, E. &., has resumed pastorate at 
Lawton, Mich. 

HAM. = J., ord., at Tramel]’s Fork, Ky., Feb. 


ouminee A. J., accepts call to Spruce-st., 
Philadelphia, | enn, 

HENDRICK, A. W., Parma, Mich., resigns. 

HILL, T. §8., Wayne Village, goes to Benton 
Cente ter, N. Y. 

HU = C. H., accepts call to Okemos, 
Mich, 

ec gg L. R., closes labor at Saranac, 

RICHMOND, W. C., Rochester Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Wallingford, Conn, 

STARKWEATHER, J. W., Flat Brook, Colum- 
bia Co., N. Y., resigns, 

TAYLOR, W. C. Rockfield, goes to Auburn, Ky. 

“a J. B., Avoka, Mich., goes to Warsaw, 
nd, 


THOMS, James P., inst., at Westfield, N. Y., 
Feb, 23d. 


WARREN, E. W., D.D., Atlanta, Ga., called to 
First ch., Richmond, Va. 

WARREN, P, T., Salisbury, Md., accepts call to 
Watsontown, Md, 

WEBSTER, Wi1114M, called to Second ch., 
Keokuk, Towa. 

WOODS, E. A., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., goes to 
Providence, R.1, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BACON, Geo. B., D.D., goes to Florida, on ac- 
count of ill health. 

BARTON, WALTER, Py Suffield, _ re 
inst. at First ch. Lynn, Mass., Feb. 

BATES, J. A., acting pastor of See abe ch, 
Lowell , Mass., resigns, 

BIGELOW, A. (Presbyterian) supply of Con 
ch. at North Collins and Eden, N. Y., ~2 
signs, 

BUFFUM, Frank H., East Hartford, Conn., 
resigns, by request. 

ee Wim E., late of Walpole, N. 

inst. at First ch., Chicopee, Mass., 
Feb. ath. 

HAMPTON, C accepts call to Pilgrim ch., 
Minneapolis, Atinn, . 

MARVIN, D., supplies at Alburgh Springs, Vt. 

NUTTING, G. B., acting pastor at Oramel, 
engaged to supply Presb. ch. at Centerville, 

Ne-Yo half the time. 
PARKER 3 a Pontiac, accepts call to Bay 
City, M 

PARSONS, a M, inst. at the new Olivet ch., 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 23d. 

REA, FREDERICK, Durham, Conn., resigns. 

ROGERS, Joun, late of ae River, Vt., died 
at Swanton, Vt., Feb. 20th. 

STODDARD, J. B., Center Brook, Conn., re 
signs. 

SMITH, AnDREW J., associate pastor at Water- 
i obliged to suspend labor by ill 

ealt. 

TAYLOR, Epwarp, D.D., Binghamton, N. Y. 
has leave of absence for a year, beeause ot 
ill health, 

= H. M., accepts call to Steubenville, 

hio, 


THYNG, J. H., closed work at Greenboro, Vt., 
March Ist. 

WHITCOMB late of Chevies Mees. iy 
inst. at Phetbure Falls, Mass., 

WILLIAMS, C. H., acting pastor ‘se owed: 
ave. ch., New "Haven, ass., declines the 
pastorate, but supplies another year, 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAIRD, A. K., formerly of Wyoming, Iowa, 
supplies at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

BELL, Georges §8., ord. — by Presby- 
tery of Albany, Feb. 1 

BONNEY, E. H., late of seem N. Y., has taken 
charge of church at Somerset, Niagara Co., 


BOYD, W. L., Elgin, Il., resigns and removes 
to Centralia, Mil. 

BRUCE, Jzssz, licentiate of Washington Pres- 
bytery, called to Oakdale, Penn. 

CLOSE, J. Epwarp, Auburn Theol. Sem., ord. 
and inst, at Jordan, N, Y., Feb. 2ist. 

CRAIG, A., supplies at Frankville, Towa. 

DEMAREST, J. K., inst. at Gettysburg, Penn., 
Jan. 28th 

DICKEY, J. W., West Union, Iowa, resigns, 

GAGE, H. B., accepts call to Colorado Springs, 
Col, 


HAGAR, A. Herman, professor in the German 
Theo. Sem., resigns, to engage in pastoral 
labor at Lansing, ich. 

OSTRANDER, L. A., Second ch., Dubuque, 
lowa, resigns. 

VAIL, R, P. H,, Waterford, N, Y., dismissed 
to Stamford, "Conn., Feb. 2ist. 

VANCE, JOSEPH, Vincennes, Ind., called to 

First ch., Carlisle, rear. 
VORHIS, 8.; Spencer, N, Y., resigns, 
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Literature, 
The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pup. 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of our 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur. 
ther notice. 


THE DOG IN AMERICA.* 


THE taste of Americans for field sports 
has rapidly developed during the past ten 
or fifteen years, Out-of-door recreations, 
requiring skill, activity, pluck, and hardi- 
hood, have become almost suddenly recog- 
nized as essential to the education of our 
young men We are learning to appreci- 
ate the wide distinction between the terms 
—until quite recently confounded—“ sport- 
ing man” and sportsman. The former be. 
longs to the gamester; the latter to the 
hunter, the lover of Nature, of physical ex. 
ercise and healthful excitement, who, in. 
spired by a sense of that fair play which 
allows the noble quarry an even chance for 
its life 

“ Bre hound we slip or bow we bend,”’ 
pursues with dog and gun the exhilarating 
and manly pleasures of the chase. Time 
was when “‘to go a-gunning” was just to 
be vagabond and lazy; and for a young 
business man to walk abroad of an after- 
noon, followed by a “‘ bird dog,” was almost 
to imperil his financial credit and certain 
to draw from his potent and grave seniors 
prophecies of speedy ruin. In many places 
these indiscriminating prejudices still exist, 
though they are fast yielding to the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age. At this day 
thousands of our most useful citizens— 
farmers, merchants, lawyers, physicians, 
clergymen—find in the greenwood and on 
the broad meadow “respite and nepenthe ” 
from the tedium of labor. By these and 
by the many who are already preparing to 
join them Mr. Arnold Burges’s book will 
be gratefully welcomed, In his unpreten- 
tious preface the author says he is fully 
aware that he is merely rehearsing subjects 
already canvassed by other writers; but, as 
wusiderable time has elapsed since their 
works appeared and many changes have 
been wrought in kennel and field matters, 
he is led to believe that a modernized vol- 
ume may be acceptable. In this conclu- 








sion Mr, Burges is right. The books 
of ‘ Stonehenge,” Laverack, ‘‘Idstone,” 
and others, to which he subsequently 


refers, were written by Englishmen 
for Englishmen. The lamented Henry 
William Herbert, ‘‘ Frank Forrester,” 
though a native of England, wrote in and 
for America and was the facile chief of all 
authors on field sports; but he cannot be re- 
garded as the highest authority on the dog, 
so far as critical breeding is concerned. 
Mr. Burges’s book, which he declares to be 
written from pure love of the dog and of 
those pursuits of which its author has been 
so many years an ardent votary, is intended 
to instruct Americans in the choice of dogs 
best adapted to our field sports, and in their 
breeding, breaking, and kennel manage- 
ment, To these subjects are devoted some 
hundred and twenty pages, after which fol- 
lows a compilation, highly valuable for 
reference, of the pedigrees of our most 
noted setters and pointers, whether native 
or imported, the whole concluding with a 
brief article on ‘‘ Field Trials and Bench 
Shows of Dogs.” The latter have of late 
attracted much attention 7.9m the general 
public at Springfield, Memphis, Chicago, 
and other points where they have been suc- 
cessfully held, 

The opening chapter treats of the origin 
of the dog, which question, under the 
present limit of scientific knowledge, has 
no satisfactory solution. Many learned 
writers have relegated alike our friend 
Nero, the Newfoundland, and Tiny, the 
toy terrier, to the ferocious ancestry of 
wolf or jackal. Others have found 
pleasure in discovering in subtle and 
treacherous Reynard a great-grandfather 
for trusty Fido. Mr. Burges prudently 
leaves the matter where he finds it, content- 
ing himseJf with the admission that the 
dog is now generally conceded to be a pure 
and distinct species, and suggesting that 
between the largest and smallest kinds there 
exist differences too wide to be the result 
of breeding alone, and that we must con- 





* THE AMERICAN KENNEL AND SPORTING FIELD 
By ARNOLD BuRGES. New York: J. B, Ford & Co 
1876, 
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consider them the descendants of different 
branches of the same species. 

‘‘As for the qualities which—not less 
strongly than difference of form—distin- 
guish different varieties of dogs, these are, 
beyond question, due to education; a mere 
instinctive action called out and displayed 
by accident has been recognized by man as 
calculated to promote his pleasure or profit, 
and henceforth he has turned his attention 
to its development. Through generation 
after generation this training has gone on, 
till the dog has progressed to a point of cul- 
tivation far in advance of his former ability; 
and the performances of educated instinct 
raise the animal nearly to the altitude of a 
reasoning being.” 

The sporting breeds described as espe- 
cially adapted to the pursuit of American 
game are setters, pointers, spaniels, retriev- 
ers, and small hounds. The setter is a 
direct descendant of the land spaniel or 
‘setting spaniel.” ‘‘There is no doubt,” 
Mr. Burges says, ‘‘that this is a correct 
theory and that our setter is a pure, un- 
adulterated, but improved spaniel.” To 
the British people belongs the credit of de- 
veloping that most beautiful and intelligent 
family of dogs. Setters are divided into 
three great classes—the English, the Irish, 
and the Gordon or Scotch—each with its 
strongly-marked distinctions of form, color, 
and style of action. 

Introducing the pointer, Mr. Burges 
dwells upon the historical fact that this dog 
was not known in England until many 
years after the setter had been a resident 
there. The first pointer was from Spain, 
and his traits are extant in the heavy, slow, 
pottering old Spanish pointer of to-day. It 
is strange how it could escape the author’s 
mention that the setting spaniel was also, as 
its name so clearly implies, brought origin- 
ally from Hispaniola. Doubtless both these 
strains of hunting dogs originated in Spain. 
The spaniels are divided into springers and 
cockers, with sub-divisions due to the selec- 
tions peculiar to different kennels or sec- 
tions of country—such as the Clumber and 
the Sussex and Norfolk breeds. Certain 
strains have alone been prevented from sink- 
ing into insignificance and oblivion by the 
attention of some English family (usually 
noble) to their careful breeding and preser- 
vation. In fact, the Clumber, the largest 
and probably the best of the spaniels, is 
named from a seat of the Duke of New- 
castle, where the breed originated. Then 
follow descriptions of the water spaniels, 
both English and Irish. The former are 
nearly extinct. The latter, we read, have 
been brought to a bigh degree of perfection 
as retrievers and are among the hardiest and 
most intelligent of dogs. Packs of the 
small hounds known as beagles are used 
for rabbit-hunting and are followed on foot. 
They have full, rich voices, and their cry 
while hunting is exhilarating and cheery to 
all who hear it, the rabbits alone excepted. 
These little hounds are fast workers, 
though it is said that in Queen Bess’s day 
they were bred so small that a pack of them 
could be carried in aman’s glove. ‘‘ This,” 
adds Mr. Burges, ‘‘is, of course, only a 
figure of speech; but there was actually a 
well-known pack that could be transported 
from place to place in paniers.” 

Chapter IL is devoted to a discussion of 
“What Constitutes a Good Dog.” The 
essential points of a good dog, says Mr. 
Burges, are nose, stawnchness, pace, endur- 
ance, and high breeding, The whole chapter 
under these several heads is of even excel- 
lence, while certain portions of it are noth- 
ing less than eloquent. We have marked 
Several passages for extended comment, 
summary, and quotation; but are forbidden 
to discuss them by the fact that an ade- 
quate treatment of the author’s good things 
would far outstretch our limits. We must 
say, however, that under the caption “In- 
telligence ” we read that it is safe to claim 
a higher development of it in highly-bred 
dogs than in those of plebeian origin. Mr. 
Burges is a great believer in the truth of the 
old saying that ‘blood will tell,” adding 
that, ‘though there is no rule without its 
exception, there are probably fewer excep- 
tions to this than to any other.” 

Chapter III gives hints upon “choosing 
adog.” Laverack, the greatest authority 
upon the setter, is frequently cited here 
= in other parts of the work. So also is 

“Stonehenge” in his ‘Dogs of the British 
Isles.” Both color and form receive care- 
ful attention, Many American readers, 
Whose ideas reflect merely the opinions of 











some inferio® authorities or the rulings of 
some committees at bench shows, will be 
surprised to learn that ‘‘the only admis- 
sible colors for the Gordon (setter) are black 
and tan; black, white, and tan; deep red; 
and pure black.” The first combination 
mentioned—black and tan—has long been 
regarded by uninformed sportsmen as the 
only hue proper to the Gordon setter. Sim- 
ilar errors concerning the colors of. the 
Irish setter are corrected in the same 
chapter. 

In writing of ‘‘ Dogs adapted to Sporting 
in America ” the personal preference of the 
author is unqualifiedly given to the high- 
couraged, pure-blooded setter over the 
pointer, if intelligently broken and handled 
and kindly cared for. The ‘‘ dropper,” a 
cross between the two dogs last mentioned, 
is properly and summarily dismissed by Mr. 
Burges asa brute unworthy of a sportsman’s 
consideration. The chapter on breeding 
dogs is of interest principally to those en- 
gaged in that occupation. 

It is to Chapter VI, on “‘ Breaking Young 
and Old Dogs,” that The American Ken- 
nel owes its greatest value, not only as a 
text-book for the young sportsman, but asa 
work of reference and advice for his older 
and more experienced companion. It 
should be read by every man who owns a 
dog, whether broken for the field or kept 
merely asa pet. It is probably the clear- 
est, most complete, and best essay on train- 
ing pointers and setters that has ever ap- 
peared in print. Patience, kindness, and 
firmness are the lessons it teaches; and the 
man, young or old, who will, if only as a 
matter of personal discipline, faithfully fol- 
low its instructions will come out of his 
self-imposed task the better for it, mentally 
and physically, and will, we would guaran- 
tee, find himself the master of a splendidly- 
broken dog, into the bargain. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Kennel Management ” 
is followed by one upon ‘‘ The Sportsman’s 
Library,” enumerating, among the books 
desirable for the educated sportsman or the 
one desirous of becoming so, the following: 
‘‘The Birds of North America,” by Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgeway; ‘‘ Field Ornithol- 
ogy,” by Dr. Elliott Coues; ‘Frank For- 
rester’s Field Sports ”; Lewis’s ‘‘ American 
Sportsman”; ‘‘ Wild Fowl Shooting,” by 
J. W. Long; and Dinks, Mayhew, and 
Hutchinson on ‘“‘The Dog.” To this list 
we would add, as of great value to the 
American sportsman, both as a work of cap- 
ital instruction and a book of highly-inter- 
esting reference, The American Kennel and 
Sporting Field, by Arnold Burges. Some of 
the illustrations—portraits of noted En- 
glish and Irish setters owned in this coun- 
try—are worthy of praise. The. letter- 
press is large and clear and the shape and 
style of the book make it a handsome table 
companion to that elegant English imprint, 
“The Setter,” by Edward Laverack. The 
literary style of The Kennel is exceptional- 
ly clear and comprehensive for a technical 
work andis happily free from pedantry. 
The author tells what he knows in few 
words, concisely and to the point. From 
habit, doubtless, he shoots straight at the 
mark, and usually hits it. In some portions, 
however, especially that devoted to the 
breaking of dogs, there appears a somewhat 
prominent presentation of the author’s 
individuality and the personal pronoun is 
put to fatiguing use. In other respects the 
book is gracefully and pleasingly writ- 
ten. 

....D. & J. Sadlier & Co., of this city, have 
republished in this country the volume of Char- 
acteristics from the Writings of John Henry New- 
man, which Henry 8S. King & Co. issue in Lon- 
don. Its editor is William Samuel Lilly, a law- 
yer, who performed the task of compilation 
with the approval of the author. Dr. Newman 
is unquestionably the ablest man in the Church 
of Rome—a statement which we are obliged to 
make with the amiable qualities of the Pope 
still in mind. As an English author, too, New- 
man holds a justly high place. The witchery 
of his style endears him to-day, as it has done 
so long, to many a Protestant reader and think- 
er. A book like this, of course, cannot take 
the place of a complete work like Dr. New- 
man’s masterly ‘Idea of a University” ; but it 
contains a well-selected and a well-arranged 
body of selections from pretty much all of the 
author’s many volumes. For those who want 
to know what Newman is and who can ill 
afford to buy more than one of his books this 
volume will prove a good thing. We wish the 





publishers had given us the portrait which in- 
troduces the English edition. 


-..-It is seldom that an institution is so close- 
ly identified with its head as was Union College 
with Eliphalet Nott. President Nott’s heart 
was in the college ; and the means by which he 
became rich were the means by which, as man- 
ager and legatee, he also enriched the institu- 
tion. Little has been published about him, and 
Prof. E. D. Sanborn’s article on him in The At- 
lantic Monthly in 1867 only served to sharpen 
the public desire for a fuller record. That has 
now appeared in Dr. C. Van Santvoord’s Me- 
moirs of Eliphalet Nott (Sheldon & Co.). Dr. 
Nott’s presidency reached over the enormous 
period of sixty-two years—a space of time be- 
side which President Lord’s reign at Dartmouth 
seems rather brief. The whole most interest- 
ing story of Dr. Nott’s life is here very fully and 
admirably told. Prof. Tayler Lewis contributes 
achapter or two. The volume scarcely says 
what it ought to concerning the grand mistake 
of Dr. Nott’s official career. He wanted to make 
Union the largest college in the country, and so 
he made it so easy of entrance that it came for 
a time into just disrepute among the friends of 
sound education. 


....Four more volumes have been added to 
James R. Osgood’s pretty, compact, and cheap 
little ‘‘ Vest-Pocket Series.”” The books will 
hardly slip into a vest pocket of average size ; 
but they will come pretty near it, and would be 
quite lost in the depths of an overcoat pocket. 
The type is fully as large as that of an ordinary 
16mo. The new issues are Hnoch Arden, Miles 
Standish, A Day’s Pleasure, by W. D. Howells ; 
and James T. Fields’s paper on Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. noch Arden has four illustrations 
from the 1865 edition of Ticknor & Fields—two, 
we believe, by Vedder, one by Hennessy, and 
one by La Farge. The other three are also 
illustrated, the picturesin Mr. Howells’s clever 
little story being by Hoppin. The story attract- 
ed considerable attention in The Atlantic, five or 
six years ago, and was afterward, if we remem- 
ber rightly, put into “Suburban Sketches.” 
Mr. Fields’s interesting Hawthorne article has 
attracted readers in The Atlantic and in ‘‘ Yester- 
days with Authors.” 

....A most sumptuous and attractive volume 
is The Book of American Interiors, by Charles 
Wyllys Elliott, manager of the Household Art 
Company, of Boston, and author of a history 
of New England. There is some letterpress; 
but the principal value of the volume lies in its 
heliotype illustrations, of which there are twen- 
ty-two. Libraries and dining-rooms are the 
subjects of most of them. The frontispiece is 
the dining-hall at Harvard, an apartment so 
magnificent that we are glad to have its repre- 
sentation thus made visible to eyes unfamiliar 
with it. Theother pictures represent interiors 
in private houses, mostly in New England. The 
heliotypes are in some cases from the designs 
of the architects; but are as faithful as though 
they were from the constructed realities—at 
least, in the poor light in which room pictures 
have sometimes to be taken. The volume is 
one that deserves to be studied by every mil- 
lionaire, every architect, every decorator, and 
every man of taste. 


...»Mr, Edward King, to our mind, is a very 
entertaining writer, and those who have fol- 
lowed his French correspondence in The Boston 
Journal or his ‘‘ Great South”’’ papers in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly have found out that he is instruct- 
ive and profitable, as well as entertaining. The 
third volume in T. W. Higginson’s valuable 
“Brief Biographies’? series is by him, and is 
devoted to French Political Leaders (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons). Mr. King is now in Paris and 
knows the situation there, and he also is famil- 
iar with the wants of the American public. As 
a result, the book is a very good one. Victor 
Hugo, Thiers, Gambetta, Jules Simon, Mac- 
Mahon, the Duc d’Audriffet-Pasquier, the 
Comte de Paris, Rochefort, and the rest are 
here portrayed very clearly. With this book in 
his hand, or, rather, with its contents in his 
head, the reader will peruse the French 
despatches in his morning paper with a new un- 
derstanding. 

.-.. Analytical Processes (Authors’ Publishing 
Co.), Rev. William I. Gill’s new book, is some 
improvement on the author’s previous work— 
‘¢ Evolution and Progress.’”’ If the author could 
thoroughly master the principle that criticism, 
to be valuable must, be a criticism of thought, 
and not of words, and could, in addition, pro- 
vide himself with a small amount of intellectual 
integrity, we are persuaded that he might make 
some valuable contributions to philosophy. 
But his tendency to play the advocate and to 
indulge in purely verbal criticism is so strong 
that busy and earnest men, who cannot endure 
pettifoggery, are likely to be disgusted at the 
start. The present work is acute, rather than 
profound ; critical, rather than philosophical. 
Its value lies entirely in the detached criticisms 
of others’ opinions. The author’s development 
of his own views shows much acuteness, but 
no steadiness of conception. 


....@. P. Putnam’s Sons propose to publish 





half a dozen volumes of selections from the 
standard British essayists of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. John Habberton will edit them, 
furnishing introductions and biographies. The 
Spectator volume is out, in very pretty red 
covers. The selections are well chosen and 
are really the cream of the whole work. Mr. 
Habberton’s introduction is sprightly and 
readable and puts the essential facts about 
Addison, Steele, and the periodical essay 
fashion of the last century into an accessible 
form. For our part, we would rather have 
Henry Morley’s compact edition of The Spec- 
tator than this whole set; but, if people won’t 
read whole works, by all odds let them buy 
well-made selections. These arethe days when 
“Clarissa Harlowe”’ is boiled down to one yol- 
ume, and put into the ‘“ Leisure Hour Series’’ 
at that. 


++. The Rey. Walter P. Doe has collected into 
a 12mo volume a large number of selections 
from various clergymen on the best methods of 
preaching at revivals and other times. Its title 
is Hminent Authors on Effective Revival Preaching, 
and it is printed by A. Crawford Greene, of 
Providence. The selections are not mere bits 
and scraps; but are long enough to amount to 
something, and short enough to make possible 
the admission of a good many. The authors 
represented are such men as Bishop Mcllvaine, 
Presidents McCosh and Finney, Professors Park, 
Stowe, and Shepard, Drs. Hatfield, Barnes, Cuy- 
ler, Taylor, and Hall, and Messrs. Spurgeon, 
Murray,and Moody. Ministers and theological 
students will find the book ahelpful one to pick 
up and read at odd moments. The typography 
of the volume might easily have been made 
more accurate and attractive. 


---.Good books bearing the imprint of Rob- 
ert Clark & Co., of Cincinnati, are not uncom- 
mon; and we have another ina collected edi- 
tion, The Poems of George D. Prentice, whose 
name will be identified with the Louisville 
Courier-Journal as long as Horace Greeley’s 
with the New York Tribune. The volume is 
edited by John J. Piatt, the poet, who prefixes 
to it a charmingly written biographical sketch. 
We have been agreeably disappointed in the 
quality of Mr. Prentice’s poetry. Much of it is 
of an occasional character, but nearly every 
poem is melodious and pleasing. Mr. Pren- 
tice’s reputation will chiefly be that of a wit ; 
but the present volume will enhance the es- 
teem in which he will be held by the frequenters 
of the libraries of the future. Mr. Piatt has 
our thanks for his service, and so have the pub- 
lishers for theirs. 


....For the past few years Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr, of this city, has been oneof the most con- 
stant contributors to the religious press in 
New York. She has now collected into a trim 
volume, entitled Romances and Realities (J. B. 
Ford & Co.), a considerable number of articles, 
most of which have met the eyes of newspaper 
readers. One peculiarity of the chapters is 
their brevity, six or eight pages being the length 
of most of them. Some are stories, some are 
essays, and some are a sort of cross between 
the two. The volume is pleasant reading, and 
the readers who will not be profited and 
pleased by its contents will not be many. None 
of the stories are great, but their style and tone 
are good. The dedication is marred by two 
misprints. An author surely ought to find out 
aman’s name before dedicating a book to him. 


....The March number of The International 
Review is a wise and deep one ; but it is not on 
that account dull reading. ‘ Cairnes on some 
American and Irish Questions,” by George 
Walker, is a contribution worthy to be placed 
on the grave of the eminent political economist. 
“Bardism,” by a man bearing the singular 
name of Aneurin Vardd, is a curious account 
of a strange religious faith. ‘‘ The Nature and 
Synthetic Principle of Philosophy,” by a Ro- 
man Catholic, “‘Brother of the Christian 
Schools,” is honest and thoughtful ; but a tri- 
fle whimsical. The most valuable article in the 
number is John C. Reed’s on “The Old and 
the New South.’ The book notices are unusu- 
ally good and what has been the Review’s 
weakest point seems likely to become its 
strongest. t 


....We wonder whether Prof. John Stuart 
Blackie, of Edinburgh, hugs his poetry to his 
breast as the dearest fruit of his pen. That is a 
way first-class prosers have, and Prof. Blackie 
is one of them. Who has not profited by his 
sturdy Seotch common sense and his honest, 
hearty, manly Christianity, as found in his 
# Four Phases of Morals ”’ and his little volume 
on education? But here comes, in a singularly 
attractive volume from the same helpful pen, 
Songs of Religion and Life (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.). The philosophy of the poems is sound, 
their spirit admirable, their execution careful. 
The only trouble with them is that. they are not 
poems at all. But Prof. Blackie’s prose remains 
to us; and to it we return just as enthu- 
siastically as @yer. 


.».-A History of Philosophy, Ancient and Mod- 
ern (Sheldon & Co.), by the late Prof. Joseph 
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Haven, is a commonplace history, having no 
striking demerits and certainly no striking mer- 
its. The work displays considerable reading and 
is enlivened by interesting bits of biography ; 
but there is no strong grasp of principles. For 
Greek philosophy the author’s great authority 
is Ritter, who has ceased, however, to be an 
authority since the more recent works of Zeller 
and others. The account of the Kantian 
philosophy, in particular, is meager and super- 
ficial. The necessity by which the Kantian 
system developed into those of Fichte, Schell- 
ing, and Hegel is nowhere brought to view. 
The book is chatty and harmless. 


.... The fashion of issuing cook-books for th 
benefit of charities still prevails in the West, and 
will in due time, doubtless, come East. It is a 
good one; and the composite authorship (the 
recipes are contributed by ladies of culinary re- 
pute) insures freedom from hobby-riding and 
brings the advantage of assured experience. 
The kitchen may be a place for experimenting, 
but in the dining-room one generally prefers re- 
sults. The last of these works and a complete 
and praiséworthy one is The Home Cook-Book. 
It is made up of recipes furnished by Toledo 
ladies, mostly, and is published by T. J. Brown, 
Eager & Co., of that city, for the benefit of two 
institutions—the Home for Friendless Women 
and the Orphans’ Home. 


<voae An advanced algebraic work, by John 
Macnie, M. A., has been issued by A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. It is A Treatise on the Theory and Solu- 
tion of Algebraical Equations. It supplements, 
or rather complements, the ordinary college 
treatises on algebra, in that it presents a more 
full discussion of the general theory of equa- 
tions than their space is able to afford. Special 
attention is given to the analysis and solution 
of equations with numerical .coeflicients, and 
the whole treatise may be studied by those who 
have as yet no knowledge of trigonometry. It 
might thus have a place, say as an elective, in 
the last term of freshman year or the first term 
of sophomore. 


«...The training and mental characteristics 
of Miss Anna E., Dickinson are not precisely 
those which fit her to sit among the ablest and 
most competent instructors in political and 
social science; but she is a thoughtful and 
courageous woman, with ideas, a tongue, and 
apen. Her last book, A Puying Investment 
(James R. Osgood & Co.),is as straight as an 
arrow and as swift asa bullet. Certain nation- 
al evils—in work, in the management of crime, 
in education, etc.—are discussed very vigor- 
ously. Miss Dickinson, if a Cassandra at 
times, has a hopeful heart for the future, and 
not all her suggestions deserve to be neglected. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. have put 
into a cheap little pamphlet the important series 
of sermons preached by eminent New York 
divines in anticipation of the inquiry-room work 
in connection with the Moody and Sankey meet- 
ings at the Hippodrome. The volume is called 
Words in Season for the Inquirer and the Inquiry- 
Meeting and contains sermons by Dr. Tyng, 
8r., Dr. Tyng, Jr., Drs. Ormiston, Booth, Hall, 
Taylor, Armitage, Tucker, Hastings, Vail, 
Anderson, and Crosby, and Rev. Messrs. Hep- 
worth, King, and Macarthur. The title-page 
nfight have been made a better index of the 
character of the pamphlet. 


«...1t is a good while since we have had a 
volume in Scribner’s “Illustrated Library of 
Wonders”; but here is The Wonders of Engrav- 
ing, translated from the French of George 
Duplessis. The volume contains a good ac- 
count of the various processes of engraving 
and describes the men and masterpieces of the 
art (in Europe). We wish, in an appendix, we 
could have been told how those “ wonders of 
engraving”’’ the admirable wood-cuts in Serib- 
ner’s Monthly are produced. The volume is 
accompanied by numerous pictures, which 
might have been much better and much worse. 


..--A beautiful and soulful volume for the 
religious season of Lent is New Helps to a Holy 
Tent (E. P. Dutton & Co.), by Bishop Hunting- 
ton, whose ‘‘Helps to a Holy Lent’’ has won 
so high a place in the Episcopal estimation. 
The present book is constructed on the same 
plan, containing a brief religious reading, a 
few lines of poetry, and a collect for every 
day in the season. The religious tone of the 
volume is admirable, and “makes for the Rev. 
T. K. Beecher’s suggestion that other bodies 
than the Episcopal Church might well observe 
a spring season of special devoutness. 


...-Prof. W. C. Huntington, of Shelbyville 
Male and Female Institute, Texas, and the Rev. 
W. C. Collins, of the Northwestern Texas Con- 
ference, engaged in a controversy, by letter, on 
the question of the perseverance of the saints. 
Prof. Huntington is a Calvinist and Mr. Collins 
an Arminian. When they got through they 
published the correspondence in a volume, 
which is entitled Apostasy Di and is 
printed by J. A. Bancroft & Cofof Philadel- 
phia. The controversy is lively reading, and 





profitable, too, despite a certain amount of bad- 
inage and friendly personality. 


.... Shakespeare and the Bible (Claxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger) is an interesting and val- 
uable little volume. Mr. Rees writes with the 
utmost reverence for the Bible and with a firm 
belief that the stage, properly used, is a legiti- 
mate means of amusing and instructing men. 
His parallels between biblical phrases and 
Shakespearean passages are numerous and strik- 
ing. In a neat little chapter he exposes the 
frivolous claim that Shakespeare was a Roman 
Catholic, and he also discusses in a proper 
spirit the right and wrong use of petitions in 
fictitious representations. 


...A Chronological and Geographical Introduction 
to the Life of Christ (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark ; 
New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong) is 
a learned and exhaustive work, translated from 
the German of Dr. C. E. Caspari by Maurice J. 
Evans. It furnishes a vivid and methodical 
presentment of the leading events in the life of 
Christ, as set off by their geographical and 
chronological framework. Dr. Caspari’s vol- 
ume is not a mere compendium of the opinions 
of previous writers, but isin the main an en- 
tirely original work. 


....The National Temperance Society seldom 
publishes so valuable a book as On Alcohol, by 
Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., lately issued 
from its presses. Dr. Richardson is a scientific 
and accurate observer, and this book, which is 
made up of six lectures delivered in London 
during the past winter, ‘well deserves careful 
study. Dr. Willard Parker introduces it ina 
very vigorous and outspoken preface. When 
men like Drs. Richardson and Parker think as 
they do and say why they think so their agu- 
ments cannot be whiffed aside. 


...-Prof. William Swinton’s little Bible Word- 
Book, just brought out in elegant style by the 
Harpers, is a convenient volume for popular 
reference. It explains the old meaning or the 
changed meaning. of the words in the Bible 
which now need exegesis. There are only 
some three hundred in all; so Prof. Swinton is 
able to give quite full explanations in a mod- 
erate compass. Dr. T.J. Conant ran his eye 
over the sheets and contributes a short intro- 
duction. 


....A hundred thousand copies of a book are 
a large sale ; but ‘one hundreth thousand ”’ is 
the legend on the title-page of Plain Directions 
Sor Accidents, Emergencies, and Poisons, and Care 
of the Sick (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger). 
The wide circulation of such books is the means, 
sometimes, of the accomplishment of much 
good. Physicians are not always handy, and 
the common people are none too well posted on 
their duties when they or anybody else are in 
extremis, 


....The Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan is not a 
great English writer, but his books are marked 
by a certain quietness of style and devoutness 
of temper. Our Lord’s Three Raisings from the 
Dead (E. P. Dutton & Co.) is a set of lectures 
on the three most remarkable miracles of 
Christ, if one be more remarkable than any 
other. Incidentally, Dr. Macmillan treats ably 
certain vexed questions relating to miracles in 
general. 

....E. P. Dutton & Co. have brought out in 
new and cheaper shape their pretty Riverside 
Press edition of the Imitation of Christ, first pub- 
lished ten or a dozen yearsago. The book is 
given new value by the binding up with it of a 
lecture delivered by Dr. F. W. Farrar, last year, 
in the London course on the great religious 
hand-books. It is prettily bound in green and 
red. 

.... The Portfolio for February is rather better 
than usual; partly because its text is more 
attractive and partly because it has no photo- 
gravures and three etchings. All the latter are 
excellent. St. Alban’s Abbey is described once 
more, the article being accompanied by an 
etching and many woodcuts. Mr. Hamerton 
has an article on Turner. 


.... Nail Heads (Chicago: Fairbanks & Co.) is 
a little book of hints for teachers in primary 
Sunday-school classes, by Mrs. George Par- 
tridge. Most of the bits of advice are suchas 
would occur to any average teacher of due in- 
telligence; but as areminder of useful points 
to make the slender volume will be of use, very 
likely. 


.... The Life of Jesus Christ the Son of God 
(D. Lothrop & Co.) is a compilation, by an 
anonymous lady, from thefour Gospels. These 
chronological text-harmonies are useful books, 
on the whole. Dr. Heman Lincoln contributes 
an introduction, in which the types make him 
allude to ‘“‘ Bartimeous.”’ 


....A convenient parliamentary manual, pos- 
sessing certain excellent features not to be 
found in other similar works, is a Pocket Man- 
ual of Rules of Order for Deliberative Assemblies. 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.), by Major Henry 
M. Robert, of the United States Army. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons have done a good 





thing in binding up in a separate pamphlet, at 
40 cents, the Cabin and Plantation Songs, edited 
by T. P. Fenner, which formed the appendix 
to “Hampton and its Students, by Two of its 
Teachcrs.” 


....1f any pastor wants to know how to get 
upa directory of his church, let him write to 
the Rev. A. P. Foster, Jr., and ask for a copy 
of the admirable directory of his church, the 
First Congregational, of Chelsea, Mass. 


...-Lilies or Thistledown (Robert Carter & 
Brothers ), by Joanna H. Matthews, is a pretty 
good story for girls, narrating how, with faults 
on both sides, a little girl and her aunt came to 
know and love each other better. : 


-.-.Jonathan, by C. C. Fraser-Tytler, takes 
its place in Holt’s ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series’’, and 
A Marriage in High Life, by Octave Feuillet, in 
Porter & Coates’s International Series of New 
Approved Novels.”’ 


...-Alice Grant; or, Faith and Temperance 
(National Temperance Society), by Mrs. E. J. 
Richmond, is a tolerably well written temper- 
ance tale, with woe in the middle and happi- 
ness at the end. 


--.-The Watch Tower in the Wilderness has 
been added to ‘“‘The Anna Shipton Series” 
(new edition) by its publisher, Mr. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, of this city. 


+. Inside the Gctes ( Hitchcock & Walden ) is 
a rather sentimental and goody-goody book 
about children and child-life, by J. Hendrickson 
McCarty, D.D. 


--.-The Curate in Charge, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
and His Natural Life, by Marcus Clarke, are the 
last numbers of Harper’s ‘Library of Select 
Novels.” 

a ___ 


NOTES. 


Sir Launfal is coming out in the “‘ Vest Pocket 
Series.”’ 


Ruskin says he used to be worth £70,000, but 
has only £30,000 now. 


The Publishers’ Weekly is more interesting and 
valuable than ever, this year. 


A. L. O. E.’s works, in fifty-five volumes, in a 
wooden case, may be had of Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 


Gen. F. A. Walker, we are glad to hear, is 
preparing a manual of politicaleconomy. Hen- 
ry Holt & Co. announce it. 


Mr. Edward Jenkins has started the serial 
publication of his Coolie novel, ‘‘Lutchmee and 
Dilloo.”” Dodd & Mead willissue it in book 
form here. 


“Rays from the Sun of Righteousness,’’ a 
volume of children’s sermons by that inimitable 
preacher, Dr. Richard Newton, is announced by 
the Carters. 


We are sorry that in our number for Febru- 
ary 17th, in reviewing the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
we printed the name of the Rev. J. F. McCurdy, 
of Princeton, N. J., as ‘‘ McMardy.” 


Mr. John H. W. Burley, of the Financial 
Rooms of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Washington, has published a fine steel 
engraving of all the bishops of that church. 


The Popular Science Monthly for March con- 
tains a rather clever satire on the way in which 
denominational colleges are sometimes started. 
It is called “‘ Our Great American University.” 
We shudder to think of the fuss it would have 
made had it been a sober account of Harvard, 
or Yale, or Johns Hopkins, or Michigan, or 
Cornell, or Vanderbilt, or Fisk, or the Universi- 
ty of the South, or Wellesley. 


The success of the series of ‘‘ Ancient Clas- 
sics for English Readers,’’ it seems, has in- 
duced the publishers to project a supplementary 
series of eight or ten volumes. Livy will be 
the first volume, and will be followed by Ar- 
istotle, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Lucretius, 
Ovid, Catullus ( with Tibullus and Propertius ), 
Anacreon, and Pindar. The series will be is- 
sued in this country by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Says Gen. Judson Kilpatrick : 


‘The attack on Fort Fisher should never 
have been made—it was unnecessary ; and the 
country may well rejoice that Sherman’s march 
from Savannah to Goldsboro gave us every city 
apd important point from Savannah northward 
on the seashore, without an assault or the loss 
of asingle man, and, at the same time, gave 
the deathblow to the Rebellion. The honor and 
glory of this great march, ten times more diffi- 
cult than that through Georgia and infinitely 
more important in results, in conception, plan, 
and execution, rest with Sherman.’’ 


Says The Springfield Republican’s Boston cor- 
respondent of E. P. Whipple’s Harper article on 
American literature : 


‘Mf Whipple used to be too good-natured 
in his criticisms, and some traces of this 
amiable weakness appear in this paper; but he 
is in most cases wisely discriminating and above 
the ordinary reviewer in candor and discern- 
ment. Odd little slips they are—as where he 
distinguishes Motley as the author of ‘The 
Rise of the Duteh Republic,’ and it is to be 
hoped, of the great ‘Thirty Years’ War.’ It is 





to be hoped that Mr. Motley has not that sin oy 
his conscience, though he is well qualified ty 
write the history of that war.’’ 


This is splitting a very fine hair. 


D. Appleton & Co. announce a book to be 
ealled ‘The Progress of Science.” “It wil) 
give within the compass of a duodecimo yol- 
ume,” says The Tribune, ‘‘a comprehensive 

short history ’ of natural science, and the prog 
ress of scientific discovery fr om the time of the 
Greeks to our own day. It is presented as the 
first attempt to treat the history of science in a 
short and simple way; and the author, Miss 
Arabella B. Buckley, has the recommendation 
of having been Sir Charles Lyell’s private sec- 
retary. Chronological tables, showing the par- 
allelisms of discovery in the various branches 
of science, and a valuable index are noteworthy 
features.” 


Laman Blanchard’s poems have just been 
resurrected and republished in London. They 
disappoint The Saturday Review. ‘On the 
whole,’’ says that paper, ‘‘ this book will cer- 
tainly be a disappointment to those who, never 
having previously read Mr. Blanchard’s works, 
had a vague impression that he was one of a 
knot of wits and poets. It was inthe ‘Keep- 
sake’ and ‘Album’ period that he flourished, 
and his vagueness of thought and language and 
sentimental vaporing are very characteristic of 
the sort of poetry which then passed current. 
It is from this point of view alone that the 
volume is worth notice. Any attempt to revive 
Laman Blanchard as a poet on his own account 
is hopeless.” 


Doré’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’* pictures are very 
generally condemned by the London press. 
“The subject,” says The Pull Mall Gazette, 
‘‘may possibly justify a certain general disre- 
gard of Nature anda theatrical treatment of 
gesture and expression. We are not to ex- 
pect, perhaps, in a work avowedly fantastic a 
spirit of fidelity to the finer truths of reality. 
But these considerations cannot be adduced in 
defenre of a system of execution that is either 
careless or incapable. Here, as in all M. Doré’s 
designs, the presence of a certain kind of 
artistic power is to be acknowledged ; nor, con- 
sidering the artist’s popularity, is there any 
danger lest this should go unrecognized. But 
even M. Doré’s popularity is likely to suffer 
from neglect of the finer qualities of art.’’ 


Says the Springfield Republican's Boston cor- 
respondent : 

“In the ‘American Note-Books’ of Haw- 
thorne, just now republished by Osgood, one 
sees the material upon which he drew for his 
tales and sketches and one gets a better con- 
ception of the man than from his other books. 
These two volumes contain the whole of his 
Concord life, from 1842 to 1853, when he went 
to Europe ; but nothing after his return home, 
in 1860, though he lived four a. longer. ... 
These ‘American Note-Books’ begin in 1835, 
when Hawthorne was 31 years old, and before 
he ever left Salem, except for his boyish resi- 
dence in Maine and his coll life at Bruns- 
wick. At first they were rather commonplace 
books than diaries ; but in July, 1837, when he 
went to visit his friend, Bridge, in Maine, he 
began a regular diary, which was afterward 
kept up, with many omissions, till he returned 
to New England from Italy, in 1860.” 

The ‘Thistle Edition” of the Waverley 
Novels, published by E. J. Hale & Son, of this 
city, now includes 21 of the 48 volumes in 
which it will ultimately be comprised. Two 
volumes (one novel, as a rule) are published 
monthly. The publishers are putting it upon 
the market through agents, and the work 
seems one likely to be popular, sold as it is. 
Each volume is a compact and shapely 16mo of 
some 400 pages, printed from large type, accom- 
panied by numerous illustrations (nearly 2,000 
in all), from the Abbotsford Edition, and neatly 
bound in green cloth or half turkey. On the 
whole, the edition is the best one now in the 
American market. The fact that it will con- 
tinue to be published many months is justly 
held out as an inducement to agents, since 
each steady purchaser is a regular income to 
the agent. 


‘We are glad to note,” says. The Publishers’ 
Weekly, ‘‘that the purchaser of the right to 
print and circulate the official catalogue of the 
Centennial Exhibition has contracted with the 
Riverside Press for the manufacture of the cat- 
alogue, of which it is expecteda million copies 
will be required. This an immense undertak- 
ing, but in such hands it is sure to be a credita- 
ble specimen of book manufacture. But there 
is one drawback in this whole business: The 
purchaser of this right claims the right to pro- 
hibit catalogues of special departments or indi- 
vidual exhibits; so that neither the general 
trade nor individual publishers can circulate 4 
catalogue onthe grounds. The French, Ger- 
man, and Dutch book trades have already pre- 
pared general catalogues. We wonder what 
they will say to this sort of monopoly to which 
we have invited them.” 

Says the Tribune of the.Rev. John P. Lundy’s 
“Monumental Christianity,’”’ lately published 
by J. W. Bouton: “Although the work is de- 
voted to the illustration and support of the 
Roman Catholic faith, it contains a great 
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amount of rare and curious matter, which can- 
not fail to be of interest to readers of every re- 
ligious persuasion. It is the fruit of large ex- 
perience, extensive travel, acute observation, 
and profound study. No onecan question the 
copiousness of its erudition or the aptness of 
its illustrations, although he does not share the 
religious convictions of the writer.”” How any- 
body who had acutely observed or profoundly 
studied the book could have said it was of 
Roman Catholic origin we do not see. The 
very title-page says that the volume is by “John 
P. Lundy, Presbyter’’—surely not a very Ultra- 
montane expression. 


The following firms have signed a notice to 
booksellers earnestly impressing upon them 
the importance of attending the next book fair, 
commencing at Leavitt’s, March 20th : D. Apple- 
ton & Co.; G. W. Carleton & Co.; Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin; Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger; Dick & Fitzgerald ; Charles T. Dilling- 
ham; Dodd, Mead & Co. ; E. P. Dutton & Co. ; 
W. W. Harding; Harper & Brothers; Henry 
Holt & Co.; A. J. Holman & Co.; Hurd & 
Houghton ; Lee & Shepard; J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. ; Little, Brown & Co.; Macmillan & Co.; 
Thomas Nelson & Sons; Nelson & Phillips ; 
James R. Osgood & Co.; T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers ; Pott, Young & Co.; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; A. D. F. Randolph & Co.; Roberts 
Brothers ; Geo. Routledge & Sons; Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co; Scribner, Welford & Arm- 
strong ; Sheldon & Co; Charles Taber & Co. ; 
W. J. Widdleton ; John Wiley & Sons. 


This is Walt Whitman’s description of the as- 
sassination of Lincoln, in the forthcoming col- 
lected edition of his works : 

“A moment’s hush, incredulous—a scream— 
the cry of murder—Mrs. Lincoln leaning out of 
the box, with ashy cheeks and lips, with invol- 
untary cry, pointing to the retreating figure: 
‘He has killed the President.’ And still a mo- 
ment’s strange, incredulous suspense—and then 
the deluge !—then that mixture of horror, 
noises, uncertainty—(the sound, somew here 
back, of a horse’s hoofs clattering with speed)— 
the people burst through chairs and railings 
and break them up—that noise adds to the 
queerness of the scene—there is inextricable 
confusion and terror—women faint—quite feeble 
persons fall, and are trampled on—many cries of 
agony are heard—the broad stage suddenly fills 
to suffocation with a dense and motley crowd, 
like some horrible carnival—the audience rush 
generally upon it—at least the strong men do— 
the actors and actresses are still there in their 
play costumes and painted faces, with mortal 
fright showing through the rouge, some trem- 
bling, some in tears—the screams and calls, 
confused talk—redoubled, trebled—two or 
three manage to pass up water from the stage 
to the President’s box—others try to clamber up 
—etc., ete., etc. Andin the midst of that night 
pandemonium of senseless hate, infuriated sol- 
diers, the audience, and the crowd—the stage, 
and all its actors and actresses, its paint-pots, 
spangles, and rtas own life-blood from 
those veins, the t and sweetest of the land, 
drips — down, and death’s ooze already be- 
gins its little bubbles on the lips.” 


*¢ At the next meeting of the Yale Classical 
and Philological Society,” says The Tribune, 
“Prof. E. B. Coe is expected to read a paper 
on an old French manuscript. It is a fragment 
of an old Chanson de Gestes, and the French 
scholars who have examined it think that it was 
written some time in the twelfth century. Its 
subject is the life of Charlemagne, particularly 
his youth ; but is not thought to be of historical 
value, for the old poems of that class are more 
romantic than historical. The French, Italian, 
and German languages all have ancient poems 
of this kind concerning Charlemagne ; but they 
are all thought to rest upon something still fur- 
ther back, and it is the opinion of those who 
have examined this fragment that it is at least 
a hundred years older than these other poems 
and the original from which they were taken. 
It is in the handwriting of the twelfth century, 
each letter being made distinctly by itself, as 
they were before the invention of the cursive 
hand. There are nearly a thousand lines of the 
manuscript, and it is thought to be only a small 
part ofthe original. There are only two pages— 
eighty-three lines to a page—in succession in 
any part, and the sheets of parchment are 
thought to be the outer ones of several quires. 
The manuscript was’ first known last summer. 
A gentleman in Paris found that the covering 
of an old pasteboad box in his possession was 
parchment writing. Upon careful examination, 
it was found to be this very ancient poem. The 
parchment is much mutilated and in many 
places the letters have faded so that it is almost 
illegible. It was published last fall in a Paris 
magazine.” 


The two Yale undergraduate weeklies, The 
Yale Courant and The Yale Record, are not on 
very good terms with each other and keep up a 
pretty vigorous sparring. The latter is very 
frank in its discussion of what it deems blots 
on the Yale seutcheon. The number for 
February 23d bewails the decline of genuine 
enthusiasm in the college, and the substitution 
of a maudlin sentimentality therefor : 

“Yes, healthy, normal enthusiasm is nigh 
dead ; and in its place we have a silly, senti- 
mental, Freshmanic slopping over. . 

We meet this so-called enthusiasm in its most 


es form in the ‘loud squeals of jo 
which ise Whenever a poser e meets fe 





some petty pence or eats some office. 


bes he eserving ‘or. whether he be 
an Silinge the hh is swabg, the 
flag raved, and the cannon fired. ‘Another 


triumph for Yale! Another proof of the 
superiority of Yale’s narrow curriculum and 
method of discipline,’ is the universal shout,” 


The critic goes on to attack the class ivy, class 
histories, etc., and, emboldened by practice, 
flouts Commencement itself : 


“Tndeed, this ostentatious manner of send- 
ing out into the workl a number of well- 
dressed, indifferent boys is the culmination of 
this sentimentalism. It seems indispensable to 
this venerable college that there should be at 
Commencement a brass band, playing vulgar 
melodies, graduates, visitors, 2 crowd; that 
there should be an orator, whose duty it is to 
give his opinion upon railroads, politics, and 
to bestow upon his classmates words of com- 
fort upon their de Sag from a college life ; 
that there should t, who should sing of 
the glory of ‘Athens, ' and the Ideal 
and whe chonla, fh lana, hebuling verobs ond 
with voice stuffed up with pride, bid his dis- 
gusted, jaded fellow-students a tearful fare- 
well. Cowper praises the magnificent pinplicdy 
of the closing line of the Iliad, and compares it 
to the manner in which a noble host dismisses 
those who have been entertained by him. 
‘ Alma Mater,’ as she is humorously called, ‘our 
source of learning and of virtue,’ yearly holds 
her feast ; but, instead of ap earing in the sim- 
ple attire befitting her, bedecks herself with all 
the meretricious allurements of Cotytto.” 


The venerable after-dinner speaker is next dis- 
posed of, together with the “ just-fledged law- 
yer’; and then the writer, brandishing his gory 
tomahawk aloft, declares that he is not going 
to bury it until certain reforms are achieved : 


“When we see a better eee existing be- 
tween facult ty and students ; when lying toa 
professor Will not bé regarded as one of the hu- 
manizing arts; when, to use the language of 
the Advocate, prayers will not be considered 
rather as a matter between the students and 
the faculty than between..the man-and his 
Maker ; when there will be better accommoda- 
tions and a better curriculum for students; 
when ‘suping,’ licentiousness, and drunken- 
ness will not: be considered the indispensable 
attributes of a Yale collegian; then, and not 
till then, will we be at all enthusiastic in regard 
to this college. 


We wonder whether the students or the faculty 
are the more profited by reading the Record. 
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The Squire’s Lovley, yey By Mary Cec 

Hay. (Harper's Library of Select boas 

sve, paper, pp. 172. The same..............-..+ 0 75 


5 
tion.) 12mo, pp. 45. The same 


The German a Renaigs. Part I. 
158. The 





Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, afterw: 
first Marquess of Lansdowne. By Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice. Vol. Il. 8vo, ~ viii, 377. 
New ne i acmillan & Co 


French Politi cal Lenders > ees King. 
{Bates Biographies 0: RL. Public Men. 
ited by Thomas Wentworth Hig 
Sq. 12mo, pp. xiii, 326. New York: 
nam’s Sons.,......... CFE Pcaive be cab dec césedecécé ce 19 
ag _——? zR.—S aes by John ok 
‘he Spectator cted papers 
lomo. § pp. eee ao. e wa ~ 
Cabin and Plantation Songs, | 2 by the 
Hampton Students. Arrang thomas B. 
Fenner. 8vo, paper, pp. ae 
Faith and Modern Thonght. ry Raine 
Welch, D.D. With an Introduction b Tas 
pe Lewi ~ LL.D. 12mo, pp. xxx, oP 
me 


rum Diseases and their Prevention. By John 
Simon, 12mo, pp. 96. -” ston: cate 
Campbell. OOP LIE I Ee 
Ground ; 8 Friend- 
By Mrs. Bloomafiela cme. The 
intoressional es of Pt A Li a NOv= 
Lam 5 22mo, pp. tv, 339. ‘orter 


Sunday Echoes in Poktes 7 Hoar. By_Mrs. 
Brock. New 
PP Wae rng t 


Sin io oi nen in af ag 5H —y ~ Tix Goon er 4 


e... Brentwel, aS Irene Widdemer. ‘me \y 
PP. iii, 434. The r 
The. aeons Kenna and Spotting Field. By 
Arnold Burges. Illustra’ . : 4 
2 New York: J.B. Ford & Cou $v? PP 
Words in Season, for the So ge and the ae 
quizzgacoting. 8q. 32mo, 
ew York: Aton" D.F. Randa ~ a. ee 0 40 
A More Becellens - Wa “gna G other stories for 
childre By mslow. Illust: 
i6mo, on 27. New Yor, The National 
POTBINCE BOGIES... 5 .cscccccccecceccccecce, eccce 19 
Inside | the Gates. By J. Hendrickson M’C: , 
D:D. 16mo, pp. 26. Cl ? Hitcheook 
Oe ce isaa. renthal- ccscccadoia< eel 
The Watch-Tower in oe ns, Shipeon Ser By A 
(The A — i 
pp-ii6. ‘New York: T. Y..Cro ies) imo, 0% 
The annie Journal Almanac ate — Rmo, 
paper, pp. 168. Albany: Weed, Parsons & Co. 0 25 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY Boom DESIRED or information 
respecting peices am d editions on LOCKWOOD 
pte or & CO ston, Mass., who will promptly re- 
Dp ply. hens carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 

advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 











The Youth’ 
free. PERRY MASO CO. 


SSELL, P . 
CASE ae Bae Re & SALES CA 
30 W. P. Nimmo’s, at 59 Broadway, 


P. ,pbecimen cee sent 














Our Lord's Three Raisings from 
the Dead. 
By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, LL.D. 
Iémo, 40 pages. $1.50. 
“The author, viewing the three raisings as Visual 
prophecies, draws lessons of profit and comfort 
which will be found espeeially adapted to those who, 


in circumstances of sorrow or bereayement, 
need of such instruction.”—Church Journal. 


Sin, as Set forth in Holy scrip 
~ ture 


The Hulsean Lectures, by the Rev. GEORGE M. 
STRAFFEN, 
mo, cloth. $1. 
Six short and able Lectures on 
1. The Sense of Sin. 2 The Nature of Sin. 
3. The Organ of Sin. 4. The Consequents of Sin. 
5. The Disclosure of Sin. 6. The Propitiation for Sin. 


New Helps to a Holy Lent. 


By the Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D. D., Bishop of 
Central New York. 
16mo, 288 pages. $1.50. 

“No American writer exceeds Bishop Huntington 
in purity and beauty of style, in the grace of culture 
as subtle and all-pervading as the perfume of flow- 
ers. Yet these merits willseem comparatively light 
to those who can appreciate the depth .of spiritual 
féeling and insight, the warmth of Christian love, and 
the depth of Christian peace which pervade his writ- 
ings.” —The Christian Union. 


Imitation of Christ. 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS. A New Edition, with an In- 
troduction by Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D. D., Author 
of “ The Life of Christ,” etc. 


16mo. $1.25. 
{2 For sale at all Bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











WORK FC FOR THE UNEMPLOYED! 
THISTLE EDITION 


is oe B ad » ay ot Tiustrated Edition of Sir Walter 


“WAVERLEY NOVELS 


of American make, and is **the best | edition of the 
best English novelist 
The books are standard and will ‘sell for ali time. 
; he . th . iy tion jot the pest. The —_— 
80 e lowes gents an Te e 
4 Beg liberal terms and exel e ry are are 


Forty-eight sou es averaging 400 Pages each and 








THE YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS, 


an Illustrated ig for contains 8 great Mur f of 
pleasant reading for ne Le a Kt. = 25 
per annum, romo given 


Corer Pe wenEiEN Botlinar™ 


21 8. SEVENTH 8 ee Seiphia, 
STANDARD SEAEQEULAR BOOKS. send 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
SEE HERE. po zoe A Books, + ws, 


bey > do you waste money on swindlers 
to the old roles house of Hunter & Co. Established 











in . We supply all boo! 
rates, pone: for poste a= nk ll of i 
lie. ; How 3c. ; Golden’ Wheel 
Fortune Fetter the. SBook of Love Letters, 50c. a = 
ing Made Eas .; Morgan’ 's pigeonry y Exposed 
Hunters’ Gu .; Grangers how itue- 
wanes ay Stoning Perey, ey aes de ea 
Oe. an ‘en arty. oi nc ma e on 
; ng wit 30c.; Lea ear Cards, 


et Ho oyle, 50c. Chesterfeld’s Letter Write riter, = 3 = 
itor o Freemasonry, Te, ; ow to win and ho 
woo, lie.; The Laws of Love 30ce.; Ladies’ Guide Yo 


De not risk money wi 
at rs ce t6 the “old reliables,” thawindl , Hins- 
dale, N. H 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, 


Buy the Best! 
BIGLOW & MAIN'S PUBLICATIONS 


Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings 
and Devotional Exercises, 


ARE USED MORE THAN ANY OTHERS BY 
CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
TEROUGROUT 25 THE COUNTRY. 


“Bn ihe and Best” 


RE GOLD” and “ROW: 
It has already been adopted A eee yen 
tion by over 2,500 Sunday Schools. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cents; $30 per 100 Copies. 


= | cha Pat 


besides many new ana >vainatie ot wa 


Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 


The “Woody and Sankey Song Book” 


is now used everywhere. Every family should 
have it. 


Price, in Boards, $80 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cts. 
GE” Either Book sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
"6 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 








- a Collection ot 

pepe ae by the 

yor i of 
M, 


}} 224 24 Pages, comprising the 
a eee ected from 
all o e pie,,s ay 








containing nearly 2,000 illustrations, w 

the series. Subscribe rs supplied with we volumes 

(a complete work) monthly. ELEVEN MONTHS’ Re. 
vee (21 volumes) are now Feet. Price, i 

Goth. gilt extra, per volume, $1.50; Haif Turkey, gilt 

top, $2.25. For terms, etc., address 

E. J. HALE & SON, Publishers, 

17 Murray Street, New York. 


The Centennial City. 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


A complete guide to the city and its'’surroundin 
elude Fairmount Park. Third edition. Rev sed 
and enlarged, with 150 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Pa- 
per cover. cents 

“ Itis elaborately and beautifully illustrated, and 
be be just the thing for the bundreds of thousands 
of le who will sit that cit oes the Centen- 
nial Amniversary.”—Chicago T: 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers snd’ Periodical Deal- 
ers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of the price by . 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market &t., Philadelphia.” 








Book Exchange Monthly, 25 centsa year. Amer- 
ican Book Exchange, 109 Fulton Street, New York. 

noes 8 Fear A boyy: SouiLA ieare oe a eee oe Sci- 
ence. a lishers, 
21 Astor Place. New York 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Maps inaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of 5,000 
Choice ct to cent. 
below low Publishers rn => ene 


books. Cata- 
logue free to any ad 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston, 
7 Debilitated and Nervous Women. 


methods for self-cure without drugs, in Dr. 
pas work, “ Sieqeaee of Women.” —— 
for $ iy ‘or 12-page summary of 


D & CO., 

















‘-, 4 c 











CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A COLLECTION OF 


A 
NEW 
ON A 
wNEwW PLAN..£1 


_ BY GEO. F. F. ROOT. 


Church “The most poteworthy work ot 


MUSIC. THE MUSIC IS NEW. 
THE MUSIC IS OLD. 
All have observed the power and beauty of a fa- 
miliar melody when it is Spprogsiate ly introduced in 
connection. with other i is rinciple is made 


use Of in the“ Choir and Congregation.” Its plan is 
to have short musical services, that with the 














ahem of the pt an ag 


THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC 
forms a new basis for union and mutual co-operation 
choir and cona¥s in Saving eo 
culars sent to any Thon on application. 
Price of “ CHOIR AND CONGREGATION, 7 in 2. 32. 
Specimen copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO 


Cincinnati 0. 


Easter — for 1876, 


of wo ae Cantata, G. W. Warren 
Soqe Passover,” poe P,. Wheat,60 cts.; 





Siniate no,” tS ilgon st the 
Sane Risen, nea ott pki fieluia’ We n, 
$1; + Fabilate:” wires, sai ip e Deum,” Mu er; 
50 cts.; “* Bonum cts.; “* Jubilate,” 
» 1S _ E a,” Squires, 75 ota 
“ Patri.’ Walter, 50 cts.; ‘te Deum ’ . 
cts.; “ Ben rg, .; “ Bonum Hist,” 
30 cts.; “* Te Deum,” Zundel, $1; ‘** The f 
rows,” W: nm, & cts.; ** Anthem,” Bristow, 
80 ;.“*Easter Anthem,” Danks, cts. 


fhe gat Bisbee Ba a 


“ ‘and omas ; 
SN et pa 
“ Rais ti Narre for Baster,” Backs - i 




















13 . THE INDEPENDENT. 
EDUCATION. | INDUCEMENTS. Livlwee ro sacha 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, THE B BEST GEDA atthe meces famous NCS STONE 


Instruction first-class, expenses light, associations 
unquestionable. Send stamp for Catalogue to PRor, 
F. B. Rios, Oberlin. O. 


olty of New fork, Fiteenth St ot and 


sessions annual, 
sae my on 5 jth. Also holds a — a night 
session of four months. Publish The Medical eatcal Bee 


ponte, 48 50ayear. & clmen omy 
yi wh ROESRT 8. NE EWTON, M SDN 0. 1 Liy- 
ee, Place, New York City. 


THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
wate in 2 _ for rer of the two great 
Institutions—The Ye y Atheneum 
(a sions ‘or Young aie and The IMinois Con- 
‘usic (the er College). Un- 
at in A 'e- 


SAN DER: juperintendent. 
we in. 


FORT WARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE Ls 4 ies and Gentiem $194 per year for 


common lish. To p pre 
for besinete, or for life. { teachers. Six courses 


sectarian. JOSH. KENG, D.D., Fort Kdward, NY. 


All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes $9 aus 7. will fod prott in the American Edu- 
cate PO NCHERMERHOUN & CO..14 Bond st. N. Y. 


EST END estesure Family school for 
oung ladies. Mrs. 8. L. CADY, Principal, 
New Haven,Conn. Send for circular, 


BE ANY Beiton #1197 . , ear School for 
Boys. and Tuition school year. tg 
WM. LOUIS WOODR' Principal Bethany, Ct 


Winchester Institute —e For or tosh Fs moya 
Fits Boys for College. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 
VISITING CARDS! 


Finel Printed 2 amo Visiting Cards sent post- 

5) paid for elégant samples, ‘includ ng 
lass, pela: ane ake. ask, styles o 

type, price-list, Ste., sent on pt of , You 

make a mistake if zoe do not procure our samples 
ae pam mt ere. noe ae poorer: 106 styles. 

ents want Liberal 
x H. FULLER & CO., 99 Main Bt.. Brockton, Mass. 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent ees for 10 cts, 
100 ass’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Animal alg 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic igures, 
They can be easily transferred to any article 80 as to imitate i 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 ee GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60 for 60 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address 3. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
E. & Hy ei: ANTHONY & woe 91 BROAD- 
OM noe opposite Metropolitan. mos os 





of the 
td 



































Works of Art. Most elegant Or- 
namenta for Every Home. Sub- 
jects to please Every Taste. The 
most remunerative field for 
Agents ever offered. Send 3-cent 


AGENTS. 
stamp —————— Complete 


Dust Cai ue for 15 cents, 
THE GRAPHIC 


CO., New Yo 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY or THEY, S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this thet eaves selling book ever pub- 
lished. It qomiaten’s a full of the 
ing Grand Centenn ial Exhibition 
AUTION. Old WY "and Unreliable works 
are being circulated. Se that the book you buy con- 
ne Eugra ings an > pages. 
Send for circulars and extra terms to agents. Ad- 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or Chicago, Ill 

















PY 


fis'30 Yeu the “ LAST JOU: 
a adv ge also the 
on Ww that marvelous 


a a i i - ly thi I 
count "Hence 1 Eaclte, Just | ial? ink, 12066 ‘dest of 
weeks Agente’ success W 
wanted, Send for Terms ey peice’ ih 700. 
HUBBARD BROS.,Pubs.,723 Sansom 8t. ,Phil.,Pa, 


AN AGENT can now secure the finest outfit, the 
most attractive lllustrated Papers (sixteen), the most 
Artistic Chromsos ever Offered Paix 3 on the exclusive 
control of a. County for canvassing and perpetual re- 


newals, by ad 
wRAse J “LesLirs UBL Bis INGE HOUSE 
PEARL brewer ites 


wine, —A few oF Captain ent ladies and gentle- 
men to solicit nm for Ca, by = at 's new book, 
“ BATTLES FOR THE NO Just th e book for Cen- 








offi 
N & CO., *fartford, © Conn. ; Chicago, Ill.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


C1 ENTENNIAL HI STORY. 


S. ~y "OS., Geick sales. ry ery 
P. i GL Bite, Pa., and ieago, Til 








1,000 AGENTS, Teachers ENN TA L 
AZETTEER of the UNITED ENN! AL 
the grand results of 100 years rs of Freedom and 
eee New and complete. Over 1,000 pag 

Iti hol Boston Globe.—“Not - 
but a N Necessity,” 7 72.—** All aay 


snake from $100 10 $200 a 
Daron tn ys Agentin every city of over 10,000. 
J. ° C. McCURD Y & Co., Philadelphia Pa. 


WANTED 

AGENTS 

For the GREAT 

UNIVERSAL H 

to the close of the first 100 HI 5 qT ORY In- 
dependence, including an account of the coming 
Grand Centennial Exhibition. 700 pages. f fine en; 
ings, * nf x quick sales. Extra terms. Sen for 


Cire’ W. ZIEGLER & CO., 518 Ash St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; or 201 8. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





BOOK AGENTS se Send for circulars of ournew 


n’t engage till you 
have seen them. A.D. Worthinstan, & Co nEtarttora Ct. 


WANT AGENTS to sell pet oy and Watches. 
rane aD for Boge OF 2 cts. for sample. 
Hallowell, Maine. 


$350, ae Agente tented. 26 bent 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit. Mich, 
$1] i. A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 











Female, in their locality, Terms and OUTFIT 
Address P. O. VICKERY & CO. , Augusta, Me, 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles of 
Visiting Cards. Information free. Address H. J). 
MANLEY, 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


$ Art a day athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
1 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


HOTELS, ETC. 

















150,000 articles, 3,000 

ZELL’S engravings, and 18 splen- 

NCYCLOPED did maps. The BEST 

BOOK of universal knowl. 

‘ A edge in the language. Now 

j hew Revised Edition, in course of publication. 

AGENTS WANTED,§ SPECIMEN, with map, 
sent for 20 cents. 





BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia. 
NOVEL IDEA, $4 for $2 


oe aa and oth. 
receipt of are yrs price, $2, 

iT wer 
Tih best Gromenen 





wo! 
an, Jan. 12, 1! 1 openin ter 


eatin 


rmanent gmake money a 
Go. (hated) Co Duane Bt NY, Saaplecn ite 





Fan Styles, with Name, 10c. agree 
20 J.B =e NASSAU, RENSS. CO., 


AQOO ZEsezis ee | s 


Boston Card Eng. Co. 34 Winter St. Boston, 
Ee = 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES OF 
i paces 10 CONDENSED 
- i Ae 


CENTS. Com 
EY’ This is is ine. cheapest and Soot thing 
*out. Don’t sell any till zoe see this. 
_“ discount to agents. ddr 
MUTUAL PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Conn. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





SAN TTARY CORSET, 


WITH SKIRT-SUPPORTER AND SELF. 
DJUSTING PADS, 
secures health and comfort of body, 
with grace and beauty of form. 
Three garments in one. Approved 
by all physicians. 
Agents wanted. Samples, ny size, 
- by mail, in yy re — London 
cord, bP 7. 


763 Basiees: yy Pen: 








FORTY-THIRD sc. AGENT 5 WANT! 
The Debates 0 Abridged. AGENT WANTED, 
HENRY HOLT & CO GENTS 2% Bond 
QomETa ING entirely new. Immense profits a - 
quick salts. Address TIDD & CO., Cleveland, O 





00 t ts > Ny P. 
RTO. cegeriae Mathie. Used upon any ove 
on 8 Tress. 

$10.00 stamp, - T. 8. PAGE, Toledo. Ping 

YES|%2 WANT an agent in every town. ast 
work ad ome Write now and we wi 

YES start $8 a day sure toall. SIMPSON 
& SM ne, 6h Cortlandt Street, N Y. 

SOMETHING NEW! Senastemp foritand 


capital required. Adr’s Evranruiant ‘con 1 Paladins, ie 














ts Wanted Everywhere for our New Pic- 





Agen 
torial ¥ Family Bible. For terms and circulars _* 
mm 
St.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Men to ae and sell our 
house. ed sy a a hotel and traveli 
expenses Paid. . Address KOBB'& CO., Cincinnati, 


ediately to 8ST. LovuIs B 
305 
pn A DEALERS. No 
| $5 to $20 parang ot Samples worth 7. 








at home, 
BrINSON &Co.., 


IBLE PUBLISHING Co 
Locust 
WANTED! dling from pose to 
ortiand, Me, 





A Premium Worth $30 in Gold. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS! 
GRAND PREMIUM CIFT 


Of the Finest and Largest 
ery Subscriber to this Paper. 


Engraving ever offered, Fern to each and ev- 


A grand opportunity! Read! 


The National Art Co., of Cincinnati, O., have made arrangements which secure tothe patrons of this paper 


the grandest ART PREMIUM on every offered in this country. 


ings ever produced, being 


t consists of one of the largest pure steel en, ~ 


inches—more than 3 feet high and 2 feet 2 inches wide—and is entit 


THE THREE GRACES. 


HOP 


a three of the most A ane J beautiful women, representing the three —- Graces—F. 
an re i. more than one-t 


AITH, 
third life size, and all are wonderfully beautiful. 


Its value may upenines er tbe fof owing card, issued by the National Art Co.: 


Fick oF Nar’t Aur Co, ee O.—Dzaz Bim: Assure all subscribers that the retail 


foreign impressions of ‘‘ The Graces’’ 
eq to our Premium edition, outside 4 our issue. 


ice of the 


Thirty Dollars Gold, and that we will pay $5 for — aw Cy cory 


This grand Premium is given to each reader of this atl who cuts out the Premium Certideate found be- 


low, and sends it to the Nat’! Art Co., together with 


, wart, securely packed, and warranted to reach its dentnstice uninjured. 


Cut out this Certificate and send it'to the National Art Co. 


er one copy of 1 Engraving, size 26x37 laches “e entitled 


twenty-five cents. It is sent sy 


it is worth $5. 


— svereee of this Certificate, together with 25 cents, to 


Y postage and mailing tube, we will mail to the send- 


THE THREE GRACES. 


This Certificate is ap until Ae Age 1, 1, 1876, after which 10 cents additional will be charged. Nocopy 
e, 


will be sent without 
American, edition. All Certificates must 


except on receipt of & the retail price for our, and the only 
sent directly to 


THE NATIONAL ART CO., 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Note willt py ia a 


'e not su meeribens 
Graces "? will be incl 
centesentin. But 

aati Dense he qo fo 
cates to t 





the bencfite intended pobeky Soe Tort 
ain a strong tube, babe, 20 poe & long, 


~ ; 
edem, National Art Co. Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 
and you will receive by return nat Gert the beat 14 handsomest Premiu; 2 Walast y hs me 





SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. Louis, 
ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH 
LAVEILLE, WARNER &CO., Proprietors. 
During the past year this Hotel has 


A evgrhanica repainted, refrescoed, 
reca “ee from top to bottom 











a 

the markets afford a ‘ i 
Hotel build il ding r the neatest nd tice ath me 
the city f or lad jes and gentlemen. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Madison, Between Clark and LaSalle 
Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Deore. which has x: sooeay {prnichec 
in the most elegant style, is the fines ropean 
Hotel in rae: city; is situated in the very ony of its 
business centr, offers especial advantages to persons 
visiting the Spe either for business or pleasure. 


Rooms $1 to $1.50 per day. 
~~ Mi. THOMPSON, Proprietor. 


IRVING HOUSE, 


WOOLMAN STOKES’ SONS, 








WALNUT, AB. NINTH, PHILADELPHIA 
This House is located in Se heart of the City, con- 
8. The Chestnut and Wal- 


Depot. Was 0 comes new in 1872. Its 100rcoms are 
clensety furn: . Board 
fro per day, U4 to location of room, 
No an is Yep at this House 
OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 


vor e cape ed House), 


on the Europe: rner Broome street and 
Bowery, New Y Y A Pai ie Rooms, 75 cts. to $1; Fam- 
ily moos, = any soemg conve ro ths 


sengere from th - grand General a Rep pat snaw 


TRAVEL. 
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thousand miles of the pest re road "there is in the coun- 
az. Ask A ic agent to show you its maps and 





ti eg agents can sell you through 
tickets by this 
ant. ay tiekets ¢ via the Chicago and Northwestern 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Sacremento, en, Salt Lake oir. Ch , Cheyenne, wth 
r, Oma coln, Council Bl Yankton, Sioux 
city, Dubuque, Md pg | St. Paul . Duluth, Marquette 
reen Bay, Oshkosh, Madison, Mil iiwaukee, and ail 

Boe went or —- Ee of Chicag: 
best tra mmodations, you 


uu wish the veling 9400 
= Day your tickets by this route and will take no 


This popula r route is uns for Speed, Com- 
fort, and fety. The ne Smooth, Wa -Ballasted, and 
Perfect of Westinghouse Air 
Brakes, Miller’s Saiety | Piatforin and Couplers, the 
celebrated Pullman Cars, the Perfect 

1 the regularity 
with which they ron, n, the ad oan ble cesangemens, for 


an icago to all points 
the Oonro} and yee non aiaeres ta ngers Ca 
eS eoerge IN MODERN RAILWAY 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS | 


are run on all of this road. 
This is the ONL running these cars between 
0 and or Chicago and Milwaukee. and 
this is ‘the ONLY LINE wiug 


room omen with the Overland Sleep- 
ers on the Union Pacific Railroad. 

For Rates or Information not attainable from your 
he me ticket agents apply to 


MARVIN BUGHITT, W.H. STENNETT, 





General Superintendent, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AS A CHILD. 


BY CHARLES F, LEE, 











WHEN evening cools the fevered world 
And curtains out the glowing day, 
Comes little Two-Year-Old to me, 
All weary from her baby play. 
Well pleased, I take her in my arms, 
My better angel, robed in white, 
And, nestling warm in my embrace, 
She woos the grateful rest of night. » 


Yet, ere her senses fade away, 
Her chubby hand she puts in mine, 
And then, but not till then, to sleep 
Her wee, spent powers will resign. 
And if from midnight slumbers roused, 
She cries, not knowing I am near, 
One loving pressure of my hand 
Will still her every doubt and fear. 


Sweet, child-like trust! She knows me not, 
As she, God willing, yet shall know; 
Her melting eye, when fixed on mine, 
Will oft with wonder overflow ; 
Yet, wiser than some sages are, 
Who doubt when faith should strongest be 
She knows I love her, that her heart 
A refuge sure may find in me. 


And so,O God! when this frail soul, 
By secret doubt and fear beguiled, 
Bows to the dust, may thy sweet grace 
Grant me the faith of this dear child. 
When Trial’s darkest hour draws nigh 
And momently my woes increase, 
Grant that a child-like faith in thee 
May give my heart a Christ-like peace. 


Yes, I will trust thee, come what may, 
Though mystery hides thee from my sight ; 
Trust thee, O God! in life’s glad day, 
But trust thee more in life’s dark night. 
I ask thee not for wealth or fame ; 
I ask not armies to command ; 
But may I, weaker than a child, 
In faith e’er feel thy loving hand. 





LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


[DELIVERED BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF NEW HAVEN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.) 








BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D. D. - 
Lecture VII. 


EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 


EXxPosiTIon is the presentation to the peo- 
ple, in an intelligible and forcible manner, 
of the meaning of the sacred writer, which 
has been first settled by the preacher for 
himself in the use of those grammatical 
and historical instruments with which his 
preparatory training has furnished him. 
This must enter in some degree into every 
sermon and form the foundation for the 
topical discussion or doctrinal dissertation or 
practical exhortation in which the discourse, 
as a whole, consists. But the differentia of 
the method of preaching of which I am 
now to treat is its continuous and consecu- 
tive character, following, as it does, thé 
course of a narrative from its beginning to 
its close. Let it be understood, however, 
that I do not advocate this mode to the dis- 
paragement or neglect of all others. He 
who desires to be an efficient minister will 
endeavor to combine all methods. But, as 
in these days the consecutive exposition of 
Scripture has fallen somewhat into disre- 
pute, I wish to speak a few earnest words in 
favor of its revival and more general adop- 
tion. 

The method to be pursued in expounding 
a book of Scripture will vary with the 
nature of the book itself or with the pur- 
pose of the expositor. It will be well, how- 
ever, for the preacher, before entering upon 
such a work, to read the book through, if 
possible, in the original. Then he will en- 
deavor to divide it into its different sections, 
mapping out his course thus from the first. 
Then, as each of these portions falls to be 
considered, he will study it carefully, seek 
ing to find some principle of unity in it, 
around which he may crystallize his differ- 
ent propositions. Then, with his own meth- 
od in his mind, he willread all that his 
library contains upon the subject (and, for 
the purposes of reference, he will construct 
an index to his library, entering upon an 
interleaved Bible a reference to the name 
and page of every book which treats of each 
verse or chapter). Then, having saturated 
his mind with the subject, he will leave it 
all to simmer and settle within him; and at 
length, after some days’ meditation, sitting 
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down with his whole soul concentrated upon 
the work, he will produce a discourse 
which, by the blessing of God, will be at 
once interesting and instructive, stimulat- 
ing and suggestive to his hearers. Thus 
from week to week he will go forward, his 
spirit kindling into increasing enthusiasm 
as he proceeds, so that he will forget the 
labor in his joy. His people, also, catching 
fire from him, will long for the return of 
the. Sabbath, that they may renew their 
study with him, and will deeply regret 
when by sickness or absence from home 
they are deprived of one of the series, 

The advantages of this method of pulpit 
discourse are numerous. 1 name, first, the 
fact that 7¢ brings both preachers and hearers 
into direct and immediate contact with the 
mind of the Spirit, The great object of the 
minister ought to be to set before the people 
the mind of God. Now, insofar as he is 
successful that is what the expositor does, 
In the topical sermon there may be many 
matters of doubtful disputation or of pri- 
vate interpretation; but when in the expos- 
itory discourse he hasgsucceeded in con- 
vincing his hearers that he has given the 
true meaning of the passage he can say 
‘* This is the mind of Christ,” and the force 
of that, both on himself and them, is over- 
whelming. Indeed, only when he succeeds 
in producing that impression has he clothed 
himself with his peculiar might. Other 
men have genius, or information, or logic, 
or invective, and so long as the minister is 
wielding these alone he isasthey are. That 
which gives him his distinctive might over 
men is that he has the Word of God behind 
him ; and only when he has made his people 
to know and believe that does he rise above 
the level of the political orator and the lit- 
erary lecturer. Hence, as the special and 
distinctive engine of the preacher’s influ- 
ence, I advocate the systematic exposition 
of the Sacred Scriptures. 

A second advantage of this method is that 
tt secures variety in the ministrations of the 
preacher, Every man has his idiosyncracies, 
and, yielding to these, he will be in danger 
of confining himself to a few favorite 
themes and ringing the changes on them 
until his hearers are tired both of him and 
them. But if he follow the course of some 
book or trace out consecutively the chap- 
ters of some sacred biography he will dis- 
cover the same old truths, with ever-fresh 
surroundings, and secure that variety in 
unity which is the charm of God’s Book of 
Revelation, as muchas of his book of Na- 
ture. There is an immense difference be- 
tween the study of geology in the system- 
atic treatise and on the actual survey of a 
country. Now that is just the difference 
between the teaching of systematic theology 
and biblical exposition. In the former you 
have everything arranged by the scale; in 
the latter you come upon truth in situ, and 
there is much of interest in the discovery 
and of instruction in the surrounding. He 
who preaches merely upon subjects must 
treat them in a more or less stereotyped 
manner, and so will soon exhaust himself; 
but the expositor, while never far from the 
great central themes, comes upon them al- 
ways from new angles, and so keeps his 
freshness and secures variety. 

A third advantage of this method is that 
the preacher in following it will be compelled 
to treat many subjects from which otherwise 
he might have shrunk, but which ought & be 
dealt with by him, if he. would not “shun 
to declare all the counsel of God,” He can 
utter timely truths, without the imputation 
that he has gone out of his way4o present 
them. He can reprove evil that may be the 
besetment of some one individual, without 
the charge that he has turned aside for the 
purpose of reaching him. Besides, he will 
be delivered from the danger of onesided- 
ness in his presentation of the truth. He 
will not exalt God’s love at the expense of 
his righteousness; or his righteousness at 
the sacrifice of his love. He will not deal 
With the sovereignty of God to the ignoring 
of the free agency of men; neither will he 
80 constantly urge the invitations of the 
Gospel as to lead men to forget that the 
Holy Ghost is needed by them. Half-truths 
are the most insidious forms of error, and 
many of the half-truths that are so popular 
in these days have had their origin in the 
neglect of a thorough and systematic ex- 
pository treatment of the Word of God. 

A fourth advantage of this method is that 


at will promote biblical intelligence among our 
hearers, We are in great danger of over- 
rating the Bible knowledge of our hearers. 
There are whole books of Scripture which 
are as much an unexplored territory to 
many of them as the interior of Africa. 
Ask the average worshiper to find the 
prophecies of Zephaniah, and see what a 
weary work he will make of his search? 
The truth is that in the closet, the parlor, 
and the counting-room men are overlaying 
the Word of God beneath the mountain of 
new books that are forever issuing from 
the press; and, therefore, ministers in the 
pulpit should give it only the greater prom- 
inence, and seek to increase at once the ac- 
quaintance of their hearers with it and 
their reverence for it. 

But, as a final advantage of this method, 
I mention the fact that, in the course of 
preparation for his expository discourse, 
the preacher will acquure great store of mate- 
rials which he can use for other purposes, and 
especially will have suggested to him fresh sub- 
jects for topical sermons, He will be able to 
gather up many ‘‘chips” from his expos- 
itory ‘“‘ workshop,” which, after the fashion 
of Max Miller, he can work into independ- 
ent productions. In writing an ordinary 
sermon the preacher is giving out from a 
store which he had formerly accumulated; 
but in preparing an expository sermon he is 
adding largely to his resources. Besides, 
many topics are suggested to him by the 
contact of his theme for the time with his 
mind, as it is affected by the experiences 
through which he has been passing; and so 
he will gradually accumulate a store of sub- 
jects, which will save him from that most 
horrible of all drudgeries, the hunting for 
atext. In my own experience for many 
years no difficulty has been experienced by 
me on this score; and I trace that to the fact 
that I have steadily devoted one service of 
every Lord’s Day to the consecutive exposi- 
tion of some portion of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, 

But, in reply to all this, it is said that such 
preaching is not popular. To this objection 
two answers may be given. First, the min- 
ister has to consult the benefit of his hear- 
ers, as well as their tastes; and when the two 
conflict he has to prefer that which will 
promote the former, rather than that which 
will gratify the latter. But, second, why is 
this sort of preaching not popular? Is it not 
because too many of those who have at- 
tempted it have done so without any ade- 
quate idea of its difficulty, and have gone 
on with itin the most slovenly manner? 
They have taken to exposition because they 
believed it was easier than sermonizing. 
They have had recourse to it with the feel- 
ing of him whosaid: ‘I like to takea 
whole chapter for a text, because when I am 
persecuted in one verse I can flee to 
another.” Now such preaching does not de- 
serve to be popular and it is a proof of our 
people’s good sense that it is not popular. 
No man can succeed here without great 
labor. But here also labor, wisely carried 
on, will conquer all things. Let the preach- 
er remember, however, that he must not turn 
the pulpit into the chair of the exegetical 
professor, and spend a long time in hunting 
down some poor Greek particle or digging up 
some obscure Hebrew root. Processes are for 
the study; results are for the pulpit. Do 
not gather into your discourse all the 
opinions of all commentators, ancient or 
modern, German or American; for that wiil 
both confuse the mind and exhaust the 
patience of your hearers. State your own 
couclusion, with the grounds on which it 
rests, and then go forward to press the 
practical application of your theme to the 
consciences of your hearers and the cir- 
cumstances of your times. This sort of 
preaching—as the examples of many who 
have tried it prove—will be both popular 
and profitable, feeding alike both preacher 
and people and giving to both a new relish 
for the Word of God. 





Lecture VIII. 


ON THE USE OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN 
PREACHING. 

Tilustration includes everything which is 
employed to make an argument intelligible, 
attractive, or convincing; but in more 
recent times it has been restricted to such 
rhetorical figures as the metaphor, simile, 
allegory, and parable. In this narrower 
} sense I use it now, and in treating of it we 








must bear in mind, in the outset, that illus- 
trations ought not to form the staple of a 
sermon. There must be something to be 
illustrated. The beauty of a simile lies in 
its pertinence to the point you design to 
brighten by its light; but when illustrations 
are employed purely for the sake of the 
stories in which they consist and to hide 
the poverty of thought they are a snare to 
the preacher and an offense to the hearer. 
We may paint a picture, but we must never 
do that simply for the sake of the picture. 
We must not construct ornament, but seek 
only to ornament construction. 

But, presuming that you ‘have in your dis- 
course a body of substantial thought or a 
closely-linked argumentative chain, what is 
the use of illustration? Various answers, 
all equally true and equally important, may 
be given. It helps to make the matter in 
hand more plain. It uses that which is 
known and acknowledged to be true in 
such a way as to lead the mind of the hear- 
er to the acceptance of something else, of 
which hitherto he has been in doubt. It 
employs the imagination for the assistance 
of the judgment, and brings the material to 
the aid of the spiritual, using the one as a 
diagram for the demonstration of the other. 

But there is more than an illuminating 
power in a good illustration. There is a 
force of proof, as well. Wherever similes 
rest on the unity between God’s world and 
man’s nature they are arguments, as well 
as illustrations, The ‘‘like” is inti- 
mately connected with the “likely.” The 
similitude is a ground of probability; and, 
as the physical philosopher by analogy has 
been led to some of his finest discoveries, so 
the preacher by the use of illustration may 
lead his hearers to the discovery of new 
truths. There isa principle of unity run- 
ning through revelation, Nature, and Prov- 
idence, such that what is found in one has 
its ‘‘double” in the others. This is the 
principle that gives the Saviour’s parables 
their power. They are not merely felicitous 
yet arbitrary illustrations. They are out- 
ward symbols of inward realities. And, 
though we may not claim the same force of 
argument for every analogy which wé dis- 
cover; yet in so far as the analogy is true 
the illustration we use has a force of proof, 
and even when it may fall short of estab- 
lishing a probability it is invaluable, as 
Butler has shown in his immortal work, in 
answering objections. 

But the employment of telling illustra- 
tions is of great service in awakening the 
interest of an audience. The “like” leads 
to the “likely” and is that for which men 
have a ‘‘liking.” Every one delights ina 
vivid and effective illustration. And just 
as the child reads the book to find out what 
the picture means, so a hearer will listen to 
learn what you are going to make of your 
analogy. While you are dealing with the 
story he is all attention, and it will be your 
own fault if before his interest flags you 
have not insinuated your lesson or pointed 
your application. 

Moreover, impressions thus produced 
are never forgotten. You may find diffi- 
culty in recalling an intricate argument; 
but that which has been fastened to an illus- 
tration fixes itself in your memory. Guth- 
tie has put the whole thing into a nutshell 

when he says—his own words illustrating 
the very principle he lays down: ‘By 
awakening and gratifying the imagination 
the truth finds its way more readily to the 
heart and makes a deeper impression on the 
memory. The story, like a float, keeps it 
from sinking; like a nail, fastens it in the 
mind; like the feathers of an arrow, makes 
it strike; and, like the barb, makes it stick,” 

But how are we to get illustrations? In 
answer, let me say, first, that no one should 
be discouraged here; for, judging from my 
own experience, there is no faculty more 
susceptible of development by culture than 
that of discovering analogies. The study 
of the sermons of those men who are most 
remarkable for the pertinence of their illus- 
trations will be of service to you—not by 
furnishing you with analogies ready made, 
but by showing you what treastres are 
lying all around you. We may paraphrase 
here the inscription on Wren’s monument, 
and say ‘‘ si ilustrationes quaeris circum- 
spice.” You will find them everywhere—in 
the talk of the children and the shouts of 
the shoolboys; on the street and in thestore; 
onthe ship and in the railroad-car; in the 


| field of Nature and on the page of litera- 
ture. Only compel yourself for a time to 
look at everything with the question upper- 
most ‘‘What use can I make of that in 
commending the truth of Christ to my fel- 
low-men?” and by and by you will have so 
formed the habit that, unconsciously and 
without any effort on your part, the finest 
analogies will strike you. 

But a few cautions must be observed in 
the use of illustrations. For ene thing, we 
must not attempt to illustrate that which is 
already perfectly plain, You cannot handle 
crystal without leaving on it the marks of 
your touch, and they will mar its transpar- 
ency. Again, do not use too many illustra- 
tions forthe same purpose. The effect of 
such a course will be to bewilder and dazzle, 
rather than toenlighten, Onelamp is worth 
a million fire-flies. When, therefore, you 
have obtained a good illustration, leave it to 
do its work and go on. Still further, do 
not use as illustrations things which are in 
themselves recondite and obscure, needing 
to be explained. Take the familiar to 
brighten that which is strange; but, just be 
cause you are dealing in the familiar, take 
care that you have got it accurately, for if 
your hearers see that you cannot be de- 
pended on in describing things in their 
department they will place no reliance on 
you when you are talking of mattersin your 
own. Finally, be careful always that the full 
force of the illustration goes to illuminate 
the truth which you are expounding. The 
footlights are studiously veiled from the 
eyes of the spectators; but they throw a 
luster on the actor’s face. Like them, our 
illustrations must not draw attention to our- 
selves, but to the truth we have in-hand, 
We must not turn them on ourselves, but 
on the Master and his work. It is as crim- 
inal to hide him beneath gorgeous illustra- 
tions as it is to ignore him altogether. We 
may and ought to cover our faces before 
him; but we must never put a veil, no mat- 
ter how exquisite may he its texture, over 
his countenance. 
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SERMON BY MR. MOODY, 





I want to call your attention this even- 
ing to just one word—Compassion. Some 
time ago I took up the Concordance and 
ran through the life of Christ, to see what it 
was that moved him to compassion; for we 
read often in his life, while he was down 
here, that he was moved with compassion, 
I was deeply pleased in my own soul as J 
ran through his life and found those pas- 
sages of Scripture that tell us what moved 
him with compassion. In the 14th chapter 
of Matthew and 14th verse we find these 
words; ‘‘ And Jesus went forth and saw 3 
great multitude and was moved with com- 
passion toward them, and. he healed their 
sick.” He saw the great multitude, and he 
was moved with compassion and he healed 
their sick. And in another place it says 
that he healed all that had need of it. They 
didn’t any one need to tell him what was in 
the hearts of the people, When I stand 
before an audience like this, I cannot read 
your history; but he knew the history of 
each one. It says in one place in Scripture 
‘* Rach heart knows its own bitterness,” and 
when Christ stood before a multitude like 
this he knew the particular bitterness in 
each heart; he could read every man’s 
biography; he knew the whole story; and 
as he stood before that vast multitude the 
heart of the Son of God was moved with 
compassion, just as in the preceding verses 
we find him, when John’s disciples had 
come to him with their sad story and with 
broken hearts, Their beloved master had 
just been beheaded by the wicked king, 
They had just buried the headless body, 
and came to Jesus to tell all their sorrow to 
him. It was the best thing that they could 


fPdo. No one could sympathize with them 


as Jesus could; no one had the same com- 
passion with them that Jesus had. Im all 
our troubles the best thing we can do isto 
follow in the footsteps of John’s: disciples 
and tell it all to him. He isa high priest 
that can be touched with our infirmities, 
We find after this in a little while that he, 
too, had to follow in the footsteps. of ‘the 
disciples. He had to lay down his life for 
that nation; but he forgot all about that as 
he Jooked: upon the multitude, and his heart 
‘was moved with compassion. He sought 
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to do them good; he sought to heal their 


ick. 

: In Mark (ist chapter, 41st verse) there is 
a story that brings out the compassion of 
Christ. There came to him a leper; and 
when he saw him his heart was moved with 
compassion. The poor leper was full of 
leprosy from head to foot. He was rotten 
with leprosy. I can just imagine how the 
leper told his whole story to Christ; and it 
was the very best thing he could do. He 
had no friends to be interested for him. He 
might have had a wife and family, or a 
loved mother; but they could not be there 
to plead for him. The law forbid any one 
speaking to him or touching him. But un- 
doubtedly some one had some day come 
out and lifted up his voice and told him 
that a great prophet had arisen in Israel who 
could cure him of the leprosy; that he was 
quite sure that he could do it, because he 
had performed miracles equal to that; and 
that he could give him life, if he would only 
ask him. This leper told his sad story. 
Let us bring that scene down to our own 
day. Suppose that any one in this assem- 
bly here to-night should find that he was a 
leper, and the law required him to leave 
home. What a scene it must have been 
when that poor leper left his home, left the 
wife of his bosom, left his own offspring, 
with the thought that he never was to 
see them again! It was worse than 
death. He had to go into a living 
sepulcher, to vanish from home, wife, 
from mother, father, children, friends, 
and live outside the walls of the city. And 
while he was out there, if any man should 
come near him he had to cry: *‘ Unclean! 
unclean! unclean!” He had to wear a cer- 
tain kind of garment, so that all men should 
know him. You can see him outside of 
the walls of the city. It might happen 
in the course of years that some one 
came out and shouted at the top of his voice 
and told him that his little child was dying; 
but he could not go to see his dying child or 
comfort his wife in her affliction. There in 
exile he had to remain, banished from home, 
while his body was rotting with that terri- 
ble disease, with no loved friends to care 
for him, nothing to do to occupy his time. 
That was the condition of the poor leper. 
And when he heard that Jesus could cure 
him, he went to him and said: “Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst cure me. Lord, hear 
my pitiful story. Lord, have mercy on me. 
Lord, save me.” And Jesus was moved 
with compassion, and he reached out his 
hand and touched him. The law forbade 
him doing it—forbade any one touching 
him; but that great heart was moved, and 
he touched the man. And the moment he 
touched him the leprosy was gone; he was 
healed that very moment. He went home 
and told his wife and family what a great 
blessing had come to him. 

Did you ever stop to think that the lep- 
rosy of sin is a thousand times worse than 
that Eastern leprosy? All that it could do 
was to destroy the body. It might eat out 
the eye, it might eat off the hand, it might 
eat off the foot; but think of the leprosy of 
sin, It brought angels from Heaven, from 
the highest hights of glory down, not only 
into this world, but into the very pit of 
Heli. Satan once lifted on high hallelujahs 
of Heaven; but sin brought him out of 
Heaven down into darkness. Look into the 
home of the drunkard. Look into the home 
of the libertine. Look into the home of 
the harlot. Look into the homes of those 
who are living in sin. The leprosy of sin 
is a thousand times worse than the Eastern 
leprosy of the body; but if the poor sinner, 
all polluted with sin, will come to Christ 
and say, as this leper did that we have just 
read about, “‘ Lord, thou canst have com- 
passion upon me; thou canst take away 
this desire for sin; if thou wilt, thou canst 
save me”; he will save you to-night. Oh! 
sinner, you had better come to him. He is 
the very best friend that you Wave. It is 
Jesus that we preach here to-night--the Son 
of God. He has come to help you. He 
stands in this assembly now. We cannot 
see him with the bodily eye, but we can 
with the eye of faith; and he will save 
every sinner who will come to him to-night. 
My dear friends, will you not come to him 
and ask him to have mercy and compassion 
upon you? If I were an artist, I would like 
to paint that scene and bring out vividly 





that poor, filthy leper, coming to the Son of 
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God; and the Son of God reaching out his 
hand and touching and cleansing him. 

And if I were an artist, I would like to 
draw another picture, and hang it up on 
yonder wall, that you might see it—that is 
of the father that came to Christ with his 
beloved boy. He had been up on the moun- 
tain with Peter, James, and John; and there 
he met Elijah the prophet and Moses the 
lawgiver. Heaven and earth had come to- 
gether, and there he had met his father, and 
he had spoken to him that memorable night 
onthe mountain. In the morning, when he 
came down, a crowd of people gathered 
round him, and some were laughing and 
talking. They had been trying to cast the 
evil spirit out of this boy, and told his piti- 
ful story. Noone knows but a father how 
much that man loved that boy. His heart 
was wrapped up in that child; but the 
boy was not only deaf and dumb, but he 
was possessed with a devil, and some- 
times this devil would throw him into 
the fire and sometimes into the water. 
And when the father came to Jesus, he 
said to him: ‘“ Bring him unto me.” 
And when he was coming the devil cast 
him down to the ground. So every man on 
his way to Christ must first be cast down. 
There he lay foaming, wallowing; and 
Jesus only said: ‘‘How long has this 
been?” ‘‘ From his birth,” was the answer. 
“Oh! you do not know how muchI have 
suffered with this boy! When a child he 
was grievously tormented. He has broken 
my heart.” Some of you here, perhaps, 
have children who are suffering from some 
terrible disease and who are breaking your 
hearts. You can sympathize with that 
father. How that father wept when he 
brought that poor boy! And when Jesus 
saw that pitiful scene his heart was moved 
with compassion, and with a word he cast 
out the devil. I can see the boy coming 
home with his father, leaping and singing 
and praying, Let us learn a_ lesson. 
Mother, father, have you got a son that the 
Devil has taken possession of? Bring him 
to Jesus, He delights tosave. He delights 
to bless. All we have to do is to take him 
in the arms of our faith and bring him to 
Jesus. I want to call your attention to a 
difference between the father we read of in 
the 9th chapter of Mark and the poor -eper 
in the 1st chapter. The leper says: “If 
thou wilt, thou canst make me whole.” 
There was the ‘‘if” in the right place. 
The other said: ‘“‘If thou canst, have com- 
passion.” He put the if in the wrong 
place. The Lord said: ‘‘If thou canst 
believe, all things are possible.” Let us 
believe that the Son of God can save our 
sons and daughters. Oh! have you got a 
poor drunken son? Have you a poor 
brother who is a-slave to strong drink? 
Come, bring him to the meeting here to- 
morrow night, and let your cry be: ‘‘ Lord, 
have compassion on my darling boy and 
save him.” 

About Jesus there was a great number of 
disciples as he was going near the little city 
of Nain; and what met his eye? Why, 
there was a dead man carried out, and I 
cannot help but think of that passage. 
When I was preaching to the men last Sun- 
day night a poor man fell dead, and while 
we were preaching he was carried out. 
And here there was a dead man being car- 
ried out of the city of Nain, and there was a 
great company of the friends accompanying 
that widow to lay away her only child, her 
only son. He was an only son, it says, and 
his mother was a widow. The father, the 
head of the house, had died perhaps long 
before; and long before that mother had 
watched over that husband, and at last she 
closed his eyes in death. It was a terrible 
blow. And now death had come again. 
You who are mothers can see how, through 
all that sickness, that mother was not will- 
ing to let the neighbors come in and watch 
over that baby.~ For weeks you can see a 
light burning in that little cottage in Nain. 
There is that mother. She is watching over 
that boy, her only son. How she loved 
him! You that are mothers can sympathize 
with her. You that are mothers can enter 
into full sympathy with her. You can see 
how hard it was to lose that only son. She 
will never look into that beautiful face 
again. She will never look into those 
beautiful eyes again. They have been 
closed. She has closed them with her own 
loving hands. She has imprinted the last 
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kiss upon that lovely cheek. Now they 
lay him upon the coffin or upon the bier; 
and perhaps four men take him up, just as 
they did the man with the palsy. And they 
bear him away to his resting-place, and 
there is a great multitude coming out of 
Nain. All Nain is moved. The widow was 
loved very much, and there was a great mul- 
titude attending her. And now we see them 
as they are coming out of the gate of the 
city, The disciples look, and they see a 
great crowd coming out of Nain. And the 
two crowds, the two great multitudes come 
together; and the Son of God looks upon 
that scene. We read often where he looked 
toward Heaven and sighed. He had fol- 
lowers on his right hand, followers on his 
left hand, followers behind him, and fol- 
lowers before him. He saw the woe and 
suffering in this wretched world. But he 
looked upon that weeping mother. Death 
had got its captive. And shall not the Son 
of God look upon that widow? He saw 
those tears trickling down her cheeks, and 
the great heart of the Son of God was 
moved. He would not suffer that son to 
pass. He commanded the young men to 
rest the bier. ‘‘ Young man, I say unto 
thee, arise!” And the dead heard the voice 
of the Son of God, and he arose. I can 
ceoaiye him saying: ‘‘ Blessed be God, I am 
alive. 

You know Christ never preached any 
funeral sermons. Here death had met its 
conqueror, and when he spoke the word 
away went death. The Son of God was 
moved with compassion for. that poor 
widow; and there isn’t a poor widow in all 
New York but that Christ sympathizes with 
her. You that are widows, mourning 
over loved ones, let me say to you: Jesus is 
full of compassion. Let me say: He is the 
same to-night that he was 1800 years ago, 
when he bound up that poor widow’s heart 
in Nain. He will comfort you; and to- 
night, if you will just come to him, ask him 
to bind up your wounded heart, ask him to 
help you to bear this great affliction, the 
Son of God will do it. You will find that 
his arm is underneath you, to help you car- 
ry the burden. There isn’t a poor, suffer- 
ing, crushed, bruised heart in all New York 
but that the Son of God isin sympathy 
with it, and he will have compassion on 
you if you only come home to him, and he 
will bind up that heart of yours. Yes, 
Jesus was moved with compassion when 
he saw that poor widow. They did not 
need to tell him the story. Hesaw how the 
heart of the mother was broken, and so he 
just spoke the word. He didn’t take him 
with him. He might have taken him along 
with him, to glorify himself; but he gave 
him back to the mother. He took him 
right out of the arms of death and handed 
him back to the mother. Yes, there was a 
happy home in Nain that night. How sur- 
prised the mother must have been! She 
could hardly believe her eyes, Oh! my 
friends, Jesus has got the same power to- 
night, and he will bind up your aching 
hearts, if you will only just come to him. 

Did you ever hear of one coming to Christ 
that he did not accept? He don’t care what 
position in life you hold. No matter how 
Jow down you are; no matter what your 
disposition has been. You may be lowin 
your thoughts, words, and actions; youmay 
be selfish; your heart may be overflowing 
with corruption and wickedness; yet Jesus 
will have compassion upon you. He will 
speak comforting words to you; not treat 
you coldly or spurn you, as perhaps those 
of earth would; but will speak tender 
words and words of love and affection and 
kindness. Just come at once. He isa 
faithful friend, a friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother. Heis a brother born 
for adversity. Treat him like a brother and 
like a friend, and you will have a heavenly 
balm placed upon your wretched, broken 
heart. He is real; he is tangible. We 
don’t worship a myth; we don’t praise an un- 
real being. He isan everlasting, living per- 
son; a Man sitting at the right hand of God, 
full of the powerand the majesty of Heaven. 
He comes here to-night in the spirit. He 
ispresent with you. Oh! accept him, and 
he will deliver you and save you and bless 
you. My friends, just treat himas if you 
saw him here in person; as if he stood 
here in person, the same as I do now, Come 
to him, then, with all your, troubles, and he 








saw him beckoning unto you, you would 
come; wouldn’t you? Well, you would be 
saved then by sight. But he wants us to 
take him by faith. There are those here 
to-night that believe he is here now. Mr. 
Dodge, you came here for Christ’s name; 
didn’t you? [Mr. Dodge: ‘‘ Yes.”] Isn't 
it Christ’s name that has brought you here, 
Dr. Hepworth? [Dr. Hepworth: ‘ Yes.”] 
And you, Dr. Booth, didn’t you come here 
in Christ’s name? [Dr. Booth: ‘ Yes.” 
Yes, you have come here for Christ and 
are ready to confess his name. You are 
witnesses to his name. Yes, here are two 
or three gathered together in the name of 
Christ; and he is here because he has prom- 
ised. Take him at his word, then, my 
friends. The Son of God is here to-night? 
Do you doubtit? Isthere a man or woman 
in this assembly to-night that doubts it? I 
tell you he is here. He is here just as much 
as if you saw him, Press uptohim. He 
is infinite in compassion and will take pity 
upon you. 

Oh! my friends, that was earthly com- 
passion ; but what @nception can you form 
of the compassion of Jesus? If you come 
and tell him your sad stories, his heart will 
be moved, Oh! come and tell him your 
sins and misery. He knows what human 
nature is. He knows what poor, weak, 
frail mortals we are, and how prone we are 
to sjn. He will have compassion upon you. 
He will reach out. his tender hand and touch 
you, ashe did the poor leper. You will 
know the touch of his loving hand. There 
is virtue and sympathy in it. That story of 
the soldier reminds me of another. A 
mother received a dispatch that her boy had 
been wounded. She resolved to go down 
to the front tosee him. She knew that the 
nursing of the hospital would not be as 
tender as hers would be. After much solic- 
itation, she saw the doctor, and after re- 
peated warnings from him not to touch the 
boy or to wake him (he had only a few days 
to live, at any rate, and waking him up 
would only hasten his death) she went to 
his bedside. When she saw the poor boy, 
lying there so still and lifeless and with the 
marks of his suffering so fresh upon him, 
she could not resist the temptation to lay 
her hand on his brow. Instinct told him it 
was his mother’s loving hand, and, without 
opening his eyes, he said: ‘Oh! Mother, 
have you come?” Let Jesus touch you to- 
night. His is a loving, tender hand, full 
of sympathy and compassion. Oh! my 
brother [looking at a young man in one of 
the front rows], will you have him to-night? 
You will? Thank God! Thank God! He 
says he will accept him. We have been 
praying two or three days for this young 
man, and now he says he will take Christ. 
Oh! bless the Lord! Let us pray. And as 
we pray let us make room for Jesus in our 
hearts, as this young man has done, upon 
whom he has had compassion and whom he 
has saved. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THE Democrats of the House admit that 
they are incapable of ‘‘running the ma- 
chine ”—of legislating properly for the inter- 
ests of the country. Congress has been in 
session three months. Spring is here and the 
grass in the Capitol Grounds is about ready 
for the scythe—and so are the Democratic 
leaders in the House—for they are equally 
green and ready to be removed. What a 
spectacle was afforded on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week inthe House! On 
Monday that body adjourned by ten o’clock, 
to get rid of voting upon a currency resolu- 
tion! A great body of three hundred men 
afraid to vote on a particular subject, and 
evading it by an adjournment—isn’t that 
political cowardice? The very next day 
the same body adjourned soon after meet 
ing, because there was no business pre- 
pared for its consideration! None of the 
important regular appropriation bills have 





' been passed, and here, with the session half 


gone, was the House compelled. to adjourn 
because it had- nothing to do! This shows 
incapacity on the part of the leaders. 
There is but one thing that can be said as 
an excuse, and it is this: they have been 
out of power for sixteen years—indeed, the 
real leaders. in this House: never were in 
power before—and it will take them a ses- 
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would go out of power about as soon as 
they ‘“‘ get the hang” of the legislative ma- 
chine. 

In one thing I think it must be admitted, 
however, that these Democrats are get- 
ting on pretty well. They are ‘‘investigat- 
ing’ to some purpose. For a week the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
House has been looking into the ‘‘ Emma 
Mine” swindle and the connection of our 
representative at the English Court there- 
with. This was legitimate, for the Repub- 
licans are responsible for this scandal. 
That Gen. Schenck misbehaved himself in 
that matter all Republicans with a nice 
sense Of honor well know; and that the 
President seemed to care nothing about it 
they also know, just as he brings Gen. Bab- 
cock back into the White House, in defi- 
ance of public sentiment. So the Demo- 
crats are entirely excusable in thoroughly 
investigating the subject. One witness and 
three days of him have brought Senator 
Morton to an explanation; ex-Senator Ste- 
wart to the telegraph, to say that he will be 
here at once to explain his conduct; and 
even Gen. Schenck comes home, at last (not 
resigning his office, however), to meet these 
dreadful charges ‘‘ at home.” 

The dreadful results of the investigation 
into the conduct of the late Secretary of 
War, Mr. Belknap, are before the country. 
Washington is stunned and the phlegmatic 
President is for once startled into grief. 
The prominent Republicans are over- 
whelmed with sorrow and shame. It is but 
fair to say that in no possible sense is the 
President responsible for this result, as Mr. 
Belknap was till quite recently believed by 
everybody to be a pure man. General Grant 
ix responsible in a degree for Babcock, 
Shepherd, Murphy, and numerous other Re- 
publican politicians of doubtful character, 
for he has obstinately clung to them when 
their conduct was offensive to all good peo- 
ple; but he deserves no censure in regard to 
Mr. Belknap. Some of the leading Demo- 
crats here are, naturally enough, trying to 
make political capital out of the terrible 
fall of the Secretary of War; but they will 
hardly suceeed. They surely will not if 
the leading Republicans here will do their 
duty. But, if it is possible, General Grant 
will utterly ruin his party. His bold defi- 
ance of public sentiment in the retention of 
Babcock; the selection of Mr. Robeson to 
the even temporary charge of the War De- 
partment; and the apparent connivance 
with Mr. Belknap in the prompt acceptance 
of his resignation, to enable him to escape 
impeachment, all tend to hurt the party 
and the cause. But the Republican leaders 
can rise above all that, if they will, and con- 
vince the country that they believe in an 
honest civil service. 

There are other investigations that are 
every day unfolding incompetency and ras- 
cality: that into the board of audit in 
our District affairs, that into the ‘“‘real- 
estate pool,” and another into the Freed- 
man’s Bank. The final results will be very 
bad; but the public should carefully distin- 
suish, in all these schemes for profit, be 
tween the designing rascal and the mis- 
guided tool. In the Freedman’s Bank 
affairs, while these bad men were at work 
for its ruin, there were also good ones, who 
were deceived and misled by the bad ones. 
It is always so in all swindles. How far 
Gen. Schenck was duped we cannot now 
see; how far Gen. Babcock was used is not 
clear; but that both acted with great im- 
prudence anybody can see. 

It is a curious fact that some of our 
eminent religious leaders seem to see noth- 
ing in this loose conduct of public men. 
A powerful revival is going on here now 
and immense good is being done; but, if 
the papers report one of the most prom- 
inent revivalists among us correctly, he 
prayed publicly ‘‘for Gen. Babcock’s 
acquittal,” when the jury took his case. 
And when the latter returned to Washing- 
ton, this popular religious teacher went up 
to congratulate him and to invite him ‘‘to 
come down to the meetings”; and at one of 
the solemn meetings the said speaker told 
his hearers that “he had been up to see 
Gen. Babcock and asked him to come to 
the meetings, and he promised to do so.” 
All of which proves that this good man is 
very weak in some things. Let the good 
work go on; but who will tell the converts 


present moment is honesty, conscientious- 
ness, purity, and righteousness? The more 
‘* converts” the better; but it is to be hoped 
that they will turn out to be honest and 
The ‘‘Cabinet crisis” seems to be at an 
end. The clique which waged war upon 
Mr. Bristow finally saw that to drive him 
from the Cabinet would be apt to hand the 
Government over to the Democrats next 
fall, and the war has ceased for the present. 
People are watching the whisky trials at 
the West curiously, to see whether there is 
any lack of energy in their prosecution. 
The Democrat# of the House are watching 
closely, also, for they intend to see if they 
cannot get at the secrets of the grand con- 
spiracy which robbed the Treasury of 
twenty millions of dollars. The Adminis- 
tration is ignorant, and these Democrats 
say they mean to have light before Con- 
gress adjournsand; I cannot blame them. 
It is a proper case for investigation, and 
let us have the facts, though the stars are 
shaken from the sky! Justice first; after- 
ward we can talk of mercy. 

The President has got to make up his 
mind that a bad man deserves punishment, 
even if he is his personal friend; or, rather, 
that it is not certain evidence that an 
accused person is innocent because he 
has trusted him. DW, 0B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4th, 1876. 





Hew York and Vicinity. 


....The overcrowding of the schools is terri- 
ble to think about. The Sun the other day 
gave a column of facts and figures that are 
startling. It tells of a grammar school where 
one of the class-rooms is known as “‘ The Black 
Hole.” It is one of three dark rooms that open 
into a narrow hallway. Its only window is 
obstructed by a building close by, so that no 
sunshine and but little air can enter. Two 
classes of children are crowded into it. The 
same paper tells of another class-room sq dark 
that chalk-marks cannot be seen in it on a 
cloudy day. In the grammar school in West 
Twenty-eighth street the primary department 
was built for 500 children, and between 1,000 
and 1,200 occupy it, and there is no means of 
ventilation. No wonder that two hundred of 
the children are at home sick. Itis only re- 
markable that the number is so small. The 
superintendent of schools spoke of these things 
in his report; but neither the Board of Educa- 
tion nor the Board of Health has seen fit to act 
in the matter. The time has come to put an 
end to such culpable official indifference ; and 
to do this there must be a pretty general sifting 
in the membership of useless boards, who for- 
get that they have duties to perform or only 
remember them to neglect them. 





.... Two distressing cases of the sad results of 
not thinking twice before speaking once have 
just come to our notice. Dr. Cuyler recently 
recommended everybody to lie in bed until a 
cup of coffee had been prepared, and now we 
learn that there is no end to the domestic dis- 
cord he has produced by his advice, because of 
the heated discussions which have sprung up in 
order to establish who in the family should 
make that coffee. Dr. Talmage has also com- 
mitted a similar indiscretion by advocating 
taking a morning nap. And now parents are 
writing to him from all quarters, saying that 
every boy in the households where the paper 
has been taken has read this article, and is 
rigidly conforming to it, whatever else of Dr. 
Talmage’s recommendations may be neglected. 


....It is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished that Senator Booth’s. bill prohibiting 
auctions in New York City between sunset and 
sunrise will come to asuccessful issue. The 
mock auctions have been one of the most en- 
ticing and barefaced of our city swindles, and 
this bill, if passed, will be a long step toward 
putting an end tothem. A proper exception is 
made of such articles as books, prints, pictures, 
bronzes, works of art, and goods sold in orig- 
inal packages as imported, in accordance with 
printed catalogues previously exposed to public 
inspection for at least one day before the sale. 


....Our riverstreets vie with the worst slums 
of London in every description of wickedness. 
During the last week the river thieves have been 


been of almost nightly occurrence The police 
along the river should be doubled, or even 
trebled, if need be, and made up of picked men, 
who are known to be beyond the contaminating 
influences of the neighborhood. 


.. The police commissioners have been very 
busy of late in reorganizing the department. 
Besides a general transfer of captains, it is re- 
ported that there will be many changes among 





that the deepest need of this nation at this 


unusually active and fights and assaults have~ 


since such a breeze of reform has swept over 
the department, and it is to be hoped that it 
will go on till all the taint of mismanagement is 
blown away. 


- The Liberal Republican General Commit- 
tee held its regular monthly meeting last Thurs- 
day, and passed resolutions condemning the ac- 
tion of the Democratic House in turning out 
disabled Union soldiers, recommending the 
nomination of James G. Blaine for the presi- 
dency, and praying fora speedy return to specie 
payments. 


.-The Brooklyn City Fathers are now 
making some improvements about their City 
Hall Park. It is quite time, for heretofore it 
has hada disgraceful air of shiftlessness not at 
all in keeping with the ordinary thrifty spirit 
of our sister city over the river. 


..The New York Woman Suffrage Society 
are to petition the legislature against the pas- 
sage of the meditated bill legalizing prostitu- 
tion, on the ground that it is a license of crime, 
and that fallen women should not be legislated 
upon any more than fallen men. 


....It is estimated that there are in round 
numbers ten thousand common drunkards in 
New York City and fifty thousand or more 
drunkards of the occasional spreetype. There 
is surely a wide-enough field for the good work 
which Mr. Moody has so well begun. 


....At the thirty-ninth monthly meeting of 
the Bible Revision Committee, recently held in 
this city, it transpired that the Old Testament 
Company are engaged upon Psalms. The New 
Testament Company completed the Epistles of 
John and James. 


«...The murderer Rubenstein seems bent 
upon suicide. He made a weapon from the 
wire in the rim of his drinking-cup ; but it was 
found by his keepers, who now watch him with 
increased vigilance. 

....The Church of the Advent (Episcopal) 
in Fifty-seventh street, after having been closed 
two years, is again open for service. The 
Rey. Joseph F. Jowitt is pastor. 
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STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
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THE WASHINGTON SHAME. 


WE may well doubt if the fathers of our 
nation would ever have given to its capital 
the pure name of Washington if they could 
have foreseen the disgrace which now 
eclipses itshonor. Theshame of the down- 
fall of the late Secretary of War is so utterly 
humiliating that we can lift our bowed 
heads only to require that justice be strictly 
meted out to the offender, and that the very 
bottom of all official corruption be discoy- 
ered, that the wicked may be punished and 
that the pure may not be dishonored. 

The papers refer to his downfall as if it 
were of recent occurrence. It really dates 
back for more than five years, and what 
has now happened is simply the exposure 
of the fact. The downfall of an offender 
always takes place when he commits the 
offense. Then the law of God and of man 
is violated and then the fatal step is taken. 
The sequel is merely the result; and it is, 
moreover, so natural and so nearly certain 
that the offender seldom escapes the award 
of human justice, and never, except by 
timely penitence, that of divine justice. 

The proper thing to be done—that for 
which there is no substitute and without 
which the Government will be disgraced— 
is to bring the offender before a court of 
justice by a criminal indictment, and, upon 
his conviction, to punish him according to 
law. 

The law under which Gen. Belknap has 
been arrested is as follows: 

“* Any officer or agent of the Government 
ar apraos to sonsiee any Seaen noe 
other valuable cuntiderution viatecer Rom 
any person for procuring or aiding to pro- 
cure any contract, office, or place from the 
Government, or any department thereof,” 
and ‘‘every person who, directly or indirect- 
ly, offers or agrees to give, or gives or be- 
stows any money, property, or other valu- 
able consideration whatever, for the pro- 
curing or aiding to procure any such 





contract, office, or place,” ‘‘shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be imprisoned not more than two 
years and fined not more than ten thousand 
dollars.” 

If the offending party be a member of Con- 
gress or any Officer of the Government, the 
further penalty of being disqualified ‘‘ from 
holding any office of honor, profit, or trust 
under the Government of the United 
States ” is added. 

We are heartily sorry that the circum- 
stances of the discovery of Gen. Belknap’s 
crime are such that the man who bribed 
him cannot also be punished. But, inas- 
much as he has practically turned state’s 
evidence and by his testimony the greater 
offense of the Secretary of War was discov- 
ered, he would be under a certain protec- 
tion, even if he had not fled the country. It 
will never do to forbid the exposure of crime 
by those who are partakers in it. While it 
were better that bribe-givers and bribe- 
takers should be punished together, there 
may be circumstances like the present in 
which the evidence of the one should be re- 
ceived in order to expose the other. We 
want exposure even more than punishment. 

We cannot overlook the evident lesson 
that social vanity is at the bottom of this 
disgrace. Mrs, Belknap wanted to make a 
display in society, and, as she could not do it 
on her husband’s $8,000 a year, she took 
bribes. Her husband was immediately or 
soon after privy to it. A man of affairs 
could not have his income doubled or, we 
fear, multiplied many times more, without 
knowing it. He was more criminal even 
than she. It may be unfortunate for a 
poor Cabinet officer that he cannot make 
the display that arich one does; but, though 
we may be sorry that Secretary Fish sets 
the example of spending $75,000 a year, 
when he can afford it, this does not excuse 
Secretary Belknap from stealing money 
enough to rivalhim. It will bea blessing 
if the downfall of one leader of fashion leads 
tosome little return to republican simplic- 
ity. Weneed no court at our capital. 

We do not know what view the Senate 
will take on the question of ex-Secretary 
Belknap’s impeachment, as preferred by the 
House; yet it strikes us that, the President 
having accepted his resignation as an officer 
of the United States, as he unquestionably 
had the power to do, he is no longer such 
an officer, and, if so, then he cannot be 
removed from office by the judgment of 
the Senate. The jurisdiction of the Hofise 
of Representatives to impeach and the Sen- 
ate to try impeachment cases applies only 
to ‘‘the President, Vice-President, and all 
civil officers of the United States.” It is 
difficult to see how one not in office comes 
within this constitutional description. The 
provision does not contemplate a criminal 
trial or acriminal sentence; but the removal 
of unworthy incumbents from office and, 
in case of their removal, their disqualifica- 
tion to hold thereafter any office under the 
United States, should the Senate see fit so 
to adjudge. Had the President declined 
to accept Gen. Belknap’s resignation, he 
would have still been in office in the 
legal sense; and this he most certainly 
should have done, if at the time he had 
known the facts. As the case now stands 
we do not see that the Senate can do any- 
thing but dismiss it, for want of jurisdic- 
tion, Theend of impeachment is already 
gained, 

Any attempt to make party capital out of 
this sad case would hardly deserve an an- 
swer. If the Democrats wish to try it, they 
are welcome to all the gain and all the glory. 
The lesson to be learned is the oft-repeated 
one that the way of the transgressor, wheth- 
er in public or private life, is hard. And 
we are glad of it. 





? 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


THE work @ the National Republican 
Convention that met in Philadelphia in 
1872, so far as the nomination of the Pres- 
idential candidate was concerned, was an 
exceedingly simple affair. The party had 
by unmistakable indications fixed upon 
President Grant as the nominee for the 
campaign, and all that the convention had 
to do was formally to record this decree. No 
such expressed unanimity now exists as to 
the Republican candidate at the next elec- 
tion. The President himself, notwithstand- 
ing the clamor among Democrats about a 











third term, may be considered as entirely 
out of the field. He has had his full share 
of presidential honors, as well as perplexi- 
ties and public criticism. Wedo not sup- 
pose that his name will be thought of by the 
convention for a single moment. The es- 
tablished usage of the country would make 
his nomination the certain harbinger of 
defeat. 

Who, then, is the coming man that 
will be the Republican standard-bearer 
in the approaching struggle, and, in the 
event of victory, the next President of the 
United States? It is easy to-ask this ques- 
tion, but not now so easy, to answer it. 
The prominent names that have been men- 
tioned—some one of;which seems likely to 
win the prize of a nomination—are Messrs. 
Blaine, Hayes, Bristow, Hawley, Jewell, 
Washburne, Conkling, and Morton. It is 
quite possible that some now unmentioned 
name will hereafter come to the front; yet 
the probability is that the above list con- 
tains the next Presidential candidate of the 
Republican party. The party cannot ex- 
pect much help from the Southern States, 
since these states, with the exception of 
South Carolina, are all Democratic and 
will pretty certainly cast their electoral 
votes for the Democratic candidate. This, 
of itself, is a good reason why the voice of 
those states on which the party must rely 
should mainly determine the question of 
candidates. As we presume, the Southern 
delegates in the Republican Convention, 
having no name to present and but few 
electoral votes to pledge, will be quite 
willing to leave this point to be determined 
by the delegates representing the Eastern, 
the Middle, and the Western States. They 
certainly will do so if they are politically 
wise. The strongest candidate for the 
Presidency in these states—the one who 
will best harmonize and concentrate the 
whole strength of the party, and at the 
same time by his known anteceden‘s faith- 
fully represent its great principles—is the 
man to be selected. 

The Republicans of Indiana have al- 
ready indicated their preference for Senator 
Morton, and, as we have no doubt, his 
name would be entirely acceptable to South- 
ern Republicans, although they could do 
but little to secure his election. Senator 
Sherman and General Sherman have writ- 
ten letters in which they present the name 
of Governor Hayes, of Ohio, as their first 
choice; and we think it likely that the Re- 
publican convention of that state will de- 
clare the same preference. Secretary Bris- 
tow will probably be honored in the same 
way by the Republicans of Kentucky, with 
the certainty that the electoral vote of the 
state would not be cast for him, if nomi- 
nated. Senator Conkling will, as we pre- 
sume, receive a similar compliment from 
the Republicans of this state—not, however, 
with much if any expectation that he will 
be the nominee of the National Convention 
and with by no means a certainty that he 
would carry his own state, especially if the 
Democrats should have the good sense to 
nominate Governor Tilden. 

The most prominent name in the above 
list is that of ex-Speaker Blaine. The Re- 
publicans of Wisconsin, at their recent state 
convention, while not positively instructing 
their delegates to the National Convention, 
nevertheless declared themselves in favor 
of nominating ‘‘the nation’s gifted son, 
Hon. James G. Blaine.” The St. Louis 
Republican thinks that Missouri and Iowa 
will follow the lead of Wisconsin, ‘and also 
says that throughout the West the sentiment 
of the people is unmistakably leaning 
toward Mr. Blaine. The Chicago Tribune 
says: ‘‘ There is every probability that the 
action of the Wisconsin Convention will be 
followed by that of Iowa, Minnesota, Mich- 


“| igan, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Pacific 


States.” It adds that ‘the sound of the 
popular voice for Blaine in this part of the 
country is by no means uncertain.” The 
Ohio State Journal declares that ‘‘ Blaine 
is gaining strength more rapidly than any 
other candidate.” There is no doubt that 
the New England States will favor his nom- 
ination, and the New York delegates, after 
giving Senator Conkling a complimentary 
vote, would be likely to look to Mr. Blaine 
as their next choice. 

It is not at all surprising that the atten- 
tion of the Republican party should be thus 
strongly turned toward ex-Speaker Blaine. 





He has been long in public life and has had 
the good sense not to commit any serious 
mistakes. He has an untarnished political 
record, He is sound on the currency ques- 
tion. No man ever filled the Speaker's 
chair in the House of Representatives with 
greater dignity or more eminent success, 
His administrative abilities are of the high- 
est order. He has—what every President 
specially needs—firm and vigorous health 
and is in the full prime and strength of un- 
decayed manhood. His thorough adher- 
ence to the principles of the Republican 
party no one. questions. If nominated he 
will be a strong candidate before the peo- 
ple, and if elected he would do honor to 
the office. The interests of the country 
would be in safe hands. We do not know 
where else the Republican party can look 
for a candidate who would be more likely 
to be elected, or with whom the people could 
more safely trust the interests of the Gov- 
ernment. 





LICENSING CRIME. 


THe New York Legislature appointed 
last year a committee to investigate crime 
in this city. The committee lately made a 
report, one of whose prominent features 
was a very strong recommendation to 
license prostitution. The reasons assigned 
are that ‘‘ human nature is so constituted 
that prostitution will continue in the future, 
as it has in the past”; that this crime exists 
to a large extent and by the connivance 
of the police; that many of the houses where 
it is carried on are ‘‘owned by highly re- 
spectable people, some of them pillars of 
the church and state’; and, therefore, in 
consideration of the ‘‘ greatest amount of 
happiness to the greatest number of peo- 
ple,” as a sanitary measure, the committee 
recommend the licensing of shame, that 
it may be ‘‘localized” and placed under 
governmental and medical supervision. 
As aclincher, we would suggest one further 
reason, which could not fail to be decisive. 
The business is a lucrative and extensive 
one, and the state could hardly fail to turn 
a pretty penny by a judicious license sys- 
tem, a consideration by no means to be dis- 
regarded in these hard times. 

The police connive at it; therefore, license 
the crime. What is there, indeed, at which 
the police do not connive? They connive 
at theft; they connive at gambling; they 
connive at burglary; they compound with 
thieves. The mutual understanding of 
policeman and thief has passed into a 
proverb. If we are to license crime be- 
cause the police connive at it, there is 
nothing which may not be licensed forth- 
with. What citizen is there who does not 
know of lawbreaking carried on in the light 
of day? The police see it, know it; and, 
at last, as the depth of infamy, we have this 
universal corruption and treachery made 
an argument for licensing the very crime 
for whose suppression they are appointed. 
The account given in the report of the com- 
plicity of the police with prostitution, as 
with other crimes, is something fearful to 
contemplate; but we do not imagine that 
the moral’ of either the police or society 
would be benefited by making impurity 
a legitimate business, to be under the con- 
trol of the same police, with a system of en- 
forced medical inspection. 

It always has existed and always will; 
therefore, license it. Indeed! Theft and 
murder, for that matter, have always ex- 
isted and always will. Human nature and 
society are so constituted that people will 
always kill and steal. Shall these, then, be 
“regulated” by state ordinances as to 
times and places, where, by the payment of 
‘fees’ and under proper supervision, 
theft and murder may be committed? Reg- 
ulation, instead of prohibition, is just as ap- 
plicable in these cases as in the other. The 
only attitude for society to assume toward 
any vice is that of open and determined 
hostility. We may not be able to conquer 
it; but we can make and keep it infamous. 

As to the sanitary advantages of the 
measure, the experience of European cities 
does not warrant any great expectations. 
Indeed, it isan admitted failure. Out of a 





| large population of the infamous of both 


sexes, only a small number of a single sex 
sex are inspection; while dissolute men suf- 
fer neither medical supervision nor re- 
straint. The proposed inspection would be 
valueless unless impartially applied to both 
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sexes; and, besides, the law would be too 
easily evaded to have any value, The way 
of the transgressor is hard and ought to be, 
and society can never afford to make it easy. 
The proposed measure is unjust to women, 
useless as a sanitary measure, and morally 
infamous. 


Editorial Aotes. 


Dr. W. B. CARPENTER has an article in The 
Contemporary Review for February on “‘ Falla- 
cies of Testimony Respecting the Supernatural.” 
Articles on this subject are simply useless ; for, 
while testimony is entirely competent, under 
proper supervision, to establish an uncommon 
event, its strictly supernatural character is in- 
capable of proof or disproof. In case of any 
extraordinary event, the scientist can always 
say that the event was brought about by purely 
natural agencies ; but he can never prove it. No 
one knows anything about the ultimate source 
of natural energy, and no one can say that 
Nature is not the means by which a supernat- 
ural power accomplishes its purposes. On the 
other hand, no one can demonstrate that it is. 
The Christian believes that Nature and history 
and the individual life are inthe hand of God; 
and there is no reason for being philosophically 
or scientifically ashamed of such a belief. But 
the claim to demonstrate such a belief to the 
scientific intellect is and always will be a 
failure. 








THE report is true that Dr. R. S. Storrs has 
sent in his resignation as director of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society and president of 
the American Congregational Union. His rea- 
son is no secret—viz., an unspeakable disgust 
for a spurious Congregationalism, which con- 
cerns itself more for the reputation of its 
preachers than for the purity of the Church of 
Christ. The apparent or, at least, temporary 
collapse of the Andover movement and the 
abortion of all plans for a complete investiga- 
tion of the scandal are enough to sicken any 
decent and self-respecting Congregationalist. 
If the body wants to retain the loyalty of hon- 
orable men, it must not even seem to screen the 
suspected or the guilty. We do not suppose 
that there is any imminent danger that 
Dr. Storrs will abandon Congregationalism, al- 
though his action indicates an intention to with- 
draw absolutely from all public or official re- 
sponsibility for or advocacy of it. But he is 
the one man whom the denomination cannot 
afford to have lukewarm. The Congregational 
churches feel a universal respect for Dr. Storrs, 
and they rest on him with a confidence such as 
they repose in scarce any other man; and they 
are likely to look to see if the bottom ot 
falling out of their system if he refuses tq, de- 
fend it. We cannot look quite so gloomily on 
the prospects of that body of churches,.and are 
confident that no other denomination has a 
wiser or more intelligent clergy and laity or a 
membership that is surer in the end somehow 
to reach an honorable result. But they need 
to hasten. 


Tue Congregational papers do not flatter the 
council much. When Dr. Dexter sets himself 
to write one of his solid five-column editorials, 
it is hard work to boil it downinto a sentence. 
We can only say that The Congregationalist an- 
alyzes the entire result of the council, and con- 
demns it in its important deliverances. It re- 
bukes the council for its decision of the case of 
Mrs. Moulton’s council, and for the introduc- 
tion and decision of all matter extraneous to 
the letter-missive. The Andover church is vin- 
dicated and the ridiculous ‘‘ commission of five” 
exposed. The editor closes by intimating that 
there will be very little force in the result of the 
council, as there is no force in the reason of the 
same. The Advance takes the same position, on 
the whole, as The Congregationalist ; but more 
mildly and at not so great length. It differs 
from the councijon the subject of Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s mutual council and the church’s investi- 
gating committee ; thinks they had no business 
to meddle with the Andover proposition or to 
provide an investigating tribunal ; and, besides, 
thinks the action unwise on both subjects. At 
this point, however, another editor takes the 
pen, in the style of The Interior in the days of 
its amphisbena editorship (eh! Gray?) and 
shows the good points of the commission pro- 
posed and hopes it will do good. Of course, 
The Christian Mirror is delighted with the coun- 
cil, of which its proprietor and its editor were 
members, The Presbyterian and other religious 
papers are generally non-committal or decidedly 
adverse. 


THE members of the Beecher council are re- 
porting its results to their churches and friends. 
They are universally very favorable to the spirit 
and results of the council. No specially new 
views or facts are developed, except as relating 
to interviews with Mrs. Moulton and Mrs. Til- 
ton, “Mr. Pettingill, of the Rutland (Vt.) Her- 
ald, who was a member of the council, says: 


“Several members of the council had inter- 
views with Mrs. Tilton and Mrs, Moulton, and 


obtained from them information which had no 
inconsiderable weight in the general result. 
Mrs. Moulton told ex-Governor Dingley and 
others that Mr. Beecher in his confession to her 
never mentioned the word adultery; but that she 
inferred from language which he used that that 
was what he meant. [Another delegate says 
she used it, but not he.| Mrs. Tilton told those 
who visited her what was the crime which she 
had committed, in consequence of her discovery 
of her husband’s infidelities, and which was the 
cause of her remorse. She determined to bear 
no more children to him, and, as the statute of 
limitation now prevents the arrest and punish- 
ment of the physician who aided her in the ac- 
complishment of her purpose, she has no ob- 
jection to have the fact publicly stated.” 
This confirms the report that Mr. Beecher 
told the same story in his meeting with his Bos- 
ton friends. Dr. Warren, of The Christian Mir- 
ror, who was also present, tells the same story 
of abortion procured by her, in this way; 
‘Could her whole statement as she gave it be 
made public, it would throw a flood of light on 
h:r so-called confessions and convince most 
candid persons not only that she was guiltless, 
though weak; but also that she deserves the 
tenderest commisseration from all who have 
hearts to feel for the suffering.” 


AT all times of revival a great deal is sure to 
be said about confessing Christ, a phrase which 
is in sad need of explanation. _ It is not intre- 
quently used as if one should lay oper. the 
most secret emotions of his religious expe 
rience before the public congregation. We do 
not understand it so. To confess Christ is sim- 
ply to acknowledge that our trust is in him, 
and not in ourselves; that through him we ex- 
pect to attain to purity and peace, and not by 
any efforts of our own. The parade of the most 
tender feelings of the soul—feelings which one 
cannot but regard asa confidence between the 
soul and God—is a wretched parody of the truth. 
Feelings of reverence do not lead to words ; or, 
if they do, the reverence is apt to pass into cant 
in being uttered. Robertson well says: 

‘There are bridal moments of the soul; and 
not easily forgiven are those who would utter 
the secrets of its high intercourse with its 
Lord. There is a certain spiritual indelicacy in 
persons who cannot perceive that not every- 
thing which is matter of experience and knowl- 
edge is, therefore, a subject for conversation. 


There are some things too low to be spoken of, 
and some things too high.” 


To Mr. Abbott’s remark in reply to Bishop 
McQuaid that parents are free to educate their 
children in their own faith the Tablet says: 

“But they must do so at their own expense, 
besides payin taxes for the education they can- 
not use. Such arguments are useful for special 
cases ; but they have nothing akin to the sim- 
ple principles of fair play.” 

It may be worth while to remark that there is 
no such thing as taxation which does not bear 
hardly on some one. To tax unmarried or 
childless people for education is as great an in- 
justice as that complained of by the Tablet; but 
the government cannot regard such special cases. 
The aim of our common schools is to provide 
a certain amount of elementary instruction, 

whose necessity is admitted by the Catholic as 

well as by the Protestant. The Catholic says 

he does not want instruction in that form, and 

he has full permission to aodpt any other form 

he chooses, by paying for it. There are very 

many Protestants who send their children to 

private schools ; but it never occurs to any one 

that this fact ought to release them from the 

taxation for public instruction. Appeals to 

“(fair play”? are simply meaningless, ‘Fair 

play”’ in the Tabdlet’s sense would make all goy- 

ernment impossible. 


THE working of the license law in Massa- 
chusetts does not seem to be very satisfactory. 
In the argument of Governor Andrew, in 1867, 
he laid special stress upon the fact that many 
persons desired to use liquors with their meals, 
and thought it a great hardship and an undue 
interference with personal rights to forbid inn- 
holders and victualars to sell liquors to their 
guests. Acting upon this argument, the legis- 
lature of 1875, in enacting a license law, gave to 
innholders and victualers the right to sell 
liquors to be drunk on the premises and with- 
held it from all others, The result has been a 
great increase in the number of victualers. In 
the nineteen cities of the commonwealth there 
were granted in 1874 five hundred and forty- 
three licenses to victualers. In 1875, in the 
same Cities, twenty-flve hundred and fifty victual- 
ers’ licenses were granted. All that is required 
is that the proprietor of a grogshop shall put in 
a few tables and have some crackers and pies 
around forshow. He canthen get a victualers’ 
license and proceed with his rum business as 
before. These facts are familiar to every Bos- 
tonian who has looked into the matter ; but the 


_papers which were so ready to talk of the 


“farce of prohibition’? have not a word to say 
of this broad burlesque. 





Tue selection of General Belknap for the post 
of Secretary of War appears to have been due 
mainly to the advice of General Sherman, who 
liked him personally ; but, let the motive have 
been what it may, it is now patent to everybody 
that he was the most unsuitable man for the 
place in'the whole country. He was personally 





a favorite with those who came in contact with 


him ; but for reasons that should have disquali- 
fied him for any public office. He was a bon 
vivant, a voluptuary, a teller of unctuous anec- 
dotes, handsome in physical endowments, and 
given to the society of women; and then these 
dangerous qualities were supplemented with a 
young, beautiful, and ambitious wife. These 
unfortunate persons were thrown into the vortex 
of Washington society, with temptations sur- 
rounding them on all sides, and the inevitable 
result was ruin to themselves and disgrace to 
the country, 


THE Democrats of the Lower House of the 
Louisiana legislature, in their attempt to im- 
peach Governor Kellogg, imitated the example 
of the Republicans in impeaching Governor 
Warmoth, in 1872. The law of the state pro- 
vides that the officer sought to be impeached 
shall be summoned before a committee of the 
house of representatives; that he shall have 
the opportunity to cross-examine witnesses 
brought against him; that he shall have the 
citation of any witnesses he may desire to sum- 
mon; that the house of representatives shall 
act only in case the committee report in favor 
of the impeachment ; and that if the committee 
report adversely to it, that itself is an acquittal, 
and the officer cannot ever be arraigned on the 
charges then reported on. These provisions of 
law were totally disregarded by the bogus legis- 
lature that impeached Governor Warmoth, in 
December, 1872, and removed him from office, 
and then proceeded to install Pinchback as the 
acting governor, as the preliminary to put- 
ting Kellogg into power. Governor Kel- 
logg has now been treated in precisely the 
same way by the house of representatives, 
and he seems to understand that the pro- 
cess of his pretended impeachment was wholly 
illegal. He urged this illegality as a reason 
why the senate should dismiss the impeach- 
ment articles against him, and the senate very 
properly concurred with his view. What was 
good law in 1872 with Mr. Kellogg and a Re- 
publican Senate, when Goy. Warmoth was im- 
peached and removed from office, is in 1876 bad 
law or, rather, no law at all when Gov. Kel- 
logg is sought to be impeached. What in 1872 
was bad law with Democrats has in 1876 become 
good law with the Democratic house of repre- 
sentatives in the Louisiana legislature. Kel- 
logg has never had any legal title to office ; yet 
he has held it, and if he is to be removed there- 
from for party or any other reasons the legisla- 
ture had better do the work according to law. 


Tue Republicans of Connecticut have put 
a strong and in every way unexception- 
able ticket into the field for the April 
election, headed by the Hon. Henry C. 
Robinsen, of Hartford, for governor and in- 
cluding General Francis A. Walker, of New 
Haven, for secretary of state. On the currency 
question, which is to be -the great issue in the 
next presidential election, they declare their 
approval of the Resumption Act of 1875 and 
urge upon Congress the duty of providing for 


carrying it into effect “‘at the time specified, | 


either by funding the greenbacks into long 
bonds at the lowest practicable interest or by 
using any available means to pay and cancel 
them.”’ The Democrats of Connecticut, onthe 
other hand, demand the repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act, and in this respect adopt the doctrine 
of the inflationists. This contrast between the 
two parties makes a distinct issue, which will 
undoubtedly be carried into the presidential 
campaign. It ought to be sufficient to secure 
a Republican victory in Connecticut next 
April. Repeal means indefinite postpone- 
ment of specie payment. So the inflationists 
understand it; and, hence, every one who be- 
lieves in a value currency, rather than a paper 
sham, be he Democrat or Republican, ought 
to vote against the party that is in practical 
league with this inflation lunacy. 


WHEN the bill in respect to the jurisdiction of 
United States courts over Indian reservations 
was before the Senate, Senator Windom, of 
Minnesota, submitted some views to the Senate 
which can be regarded in no other light than 
the advocacy of robbery. The main object of 
the bill was to carry into effect our treaty 
stipulations with the Indians by preventing 
the intrusion of white men upon their reserva- 
tions. Senator Windom, however, wanted to 
make an exception in favor of those white 
people that had already invaded the section 
known as the Blacks Hills and any others who 
should choose to imitate their example. He 
conceded that these lands technically belonged 
to the Indians and that the United States by 
the treaty of 1868 with various Sioux bands had 
guaranteed to them the exclusive and peace- 
able possession thereof. Yet the gold-diggers 
wanted to go there and some of them had gone 
there; and, treaty or no treaty, they must be left 
unmolested, though they were acting contrary 
to Jaw and without the faintest shadow of any 
proprietary claim. The Indians were a set of 
liars, and withal stood in the way of white 
civilization ; and for this reason the people of 
the United States must become liars, and add to 





the falsehood the grace of being highway rob- 


bers, with a United States senator to make an 
apology for them, The bill before the Senate 
was referred back to the Judiciary Committee, 
and when it appears again we hope, if Senator 
Windom makes another speech, that he will try 
to make one more fitting to an American sen- 
ator. 


THE professor of chemistry in the University 
of Rochester writes us the following letter, 
which we print, contrary to our ordinary rule in 
such cases : 

‘ RocHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 23d, 1876. 
“ To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


“‘ About ten years agoI gave a few lectures 
on the microscope, according to my custom, to 
a certain senior class in college. A member of 
that class, now a missionary of the American 
Board in Asia Minor, has just written to me, re- 
curring to those lectures, and saying that he then 
determined that’he would possess some day a 
microscope of his own ; but hitherto he has not 
been able to afford the expense. At last, how- 
ever, by rigid economy, he has laid aside a little 
sum for this purpose, and asks me if it is suffi- 
cient. The sum ie names is, in fact, only about 
half enough to purchase such an instrument as 
he should have. Now it has occurred to me 
that, if this case were known to the readers of 
TuE INDEPENDENT, some lady or gentleman 
appreciating the cultivated tastes of this self- 
exiled young missionary, might be glad to fur. 
nish the means of sending to the heart of Asia 
Minor a good American microscope, to supply 
him with am finexhaustible source of needed 
recreation, to open to fhis eyes new fields of 
beauty and wonder, and thus to quicken his in- 
tellectual life in his loneliness and isolation 
from congenial society. 

“T shall be happy to furnish any person so in- 
clined satisfactory evidence of the eminent 
worthiness of the young missionary to whom I 
allude. Very respectfully yours, 

‘8, A. LATTIMORE.”’ 


Tue Spanish government is at last hap- 
pily freed from Don Carlos, who has main- 
tained for so many years a banditti warfare, re- 
sulting in nothing but useless bloodshed. Don 
Carlos himself has fled to England, where, per- 
haps, he will do as little harm as anywhere. 
But, what with bankruptcy at home and the 
Cuban insurgents, the troubles of the Spanish 
government are by no means ended. The re- 
sults of the collapse of the insurgents are 
rather difficult to estimate. There will, doubt- 
less, be a more vigorous prosecution of the war 
in Cuba, and the Catholic authorities expect, as 
their reward, that liberalism in Spain will be 
discountenanced. It might not be amiss at the 
present time for the American and English 
governments to insist upon the abolition of 





slavery in Cuba. The Spanish government’s 
reply to the note of our minister upon that sub- 
ject was that Spain had too much on hand then 
to consider the question. It ought to be re- 
vived now and pushed toa settlement. In the 
meantime, the citizens of Madrid are having a 
constant series of bull-fights in honor of the 
great victory. 





QUEEN VICTORIA has assumed the title of 
Empress of India, but she still remains only a 
Queen in Great Britain and Ireland. The ques- 
tion is: Whatis she in Canada, Australia, and 
Jamaica? What is she more in India than in any 
other part of her dominions, that she should 
assume the imperial title in the East, from the 
Himalayas to the sea? And if sheis an em- 
press in India how can her representative there 
be called a viceroy? Sheis now the greatest 
of sovereigns; her subjects are more numer 
ous and her territory more extended than 
those of any other monarch. She ought to bear 
a title which would fitly represent her dignity ; 
as that of empress does not. The Emperor of 
Austria rules over ‘‘a mere patch on the 
earth’s surface,’ as Mr. Webster said; and yet 
his title is the same as that which Victoria has 
chosen to represent the magnitude of her pow- 
er. Mr. Disraeli ought to have invented a new 
title for her, which no other monarch could 
appropriate, 


A SUCCESSFUL co-operative establishment for 
reducing the price of living is reported from 
Germany. In~°1866 Mrs. Lena Morgenstern, 
with two or three other ladies of wealth and in- 
fluence, finding that the cost of provisions was 
enormous, established several Volk’s-Kiichen 
or people’s kitchens—restaurants where meals 
could be had at the retail cost of the materials 
alone. In 1873 these women determined to 
bring their charity into their own homes, by 
forming a Housekeepers’ Association, whose 
object should be the reduction of the cost of 
living, the promotion of plain and economical 
habits, and the improvement of the condition of 
servants, Co-operative laundries, bakeries, in- 
telligence offices, and stores for groceries, meats, 
and provisions were opened—all under the 
supervision of women. At the present time the 
membership embraces 6,000 families, and issues 
a weekly paper of a high order, containing its 





price-lists, ete. The central bureau imports its 
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supplies direct from China, France, Java, the 
United States, etc.; and is thus enabled to sup- 
ply the co-operative trade throughout Europe. 
Tbe whole of this business is managed by 
women. 


....The chief complaint brought by its critics 
against the late Advisory Council is that in so 
many instances it transgressed the limits of the 
letter-missive by which. it was convened. In 
no matter was this more gross and repeated 
than in its allowing Mr. Beecher so £requently 
and with such approval to protest his’ own in- 
nocence and to challenge all the inhabitants of 
Heaven and earth to bring on immediately any 
proof to the contrary. But it has not been clearly 
brought to the publicthat Mr. Moulton, on the 
idca that these protestations and challenges 
were in order, thought it was in order to present 
the other side and to answer the challenge. 
This he offered to do in a communication made 
to the council, professing himself willing, at the 
risk of losing the respect of all honorable men, 
summarily to prove before them Mr. Beecher’s 
guilt. But this was held, we presume, out of 
order, and the proposition was buried in com- 
mittee. . 


...-Dr. Crosby has an excellent article in 
The Evangelist on sacramental vows. He says: 
‘‘Poor, weak man is called upon to desire, to 
trust, to hope, to partake, and not to promise 
and vow. It is this promising and vowing that 
kills Christianity and turns grace into legalism. 
It makes Christians unhappy and desponding, 
or else careless and conceited. Let our young 
converts know that in the matter of salvation 
(and, subordinately, in the Lord’s Supper) the 
ouly one that vows is God. He vows (or prom- 
ises) to be a God and Father, a Redeemer and 
Everlasting Portion; and we humbly and grate- 
fully accept the wonderful grace. Anything else 
than this is self-righteousness. We shall try to 
be holy, we shall pray to be holy, we shall ex- 
pect to be holy ; but wé shall never promise to 
be holy. We rest in Him, not in ourselves.” 
....Both The Tribune and The Herald show 
by extracts from their own columns that they 
had published and denounced in suitably indig- 
nant terms, long ago, the corruptions of the 
Secretary of War in selling Indian trading posts 
and other appointments. But no notice was 
taken of their exposures, which only goes to 
prove that our newspapers have so often made 
unfounded and inconsiderate charges against 
public officials that when they got hold of a real 
case of corruption and exposed it nobody paid 
any heed to it. 


....The Congregationalist makes the aston- 
ishing charge that we published as an editorial 
one of the addresses at Dr. Bushnell’s funeral. 
That can hardly be. We have not seen the re- 
ports of the addresses at his funeral and 
know nothing about them; but we do know 
that our editorial was printed from a manu- 
script which we have had for a year or more in 
our hands and for which payment was made 
by us at the time of its receipt. 

...Six’’—not “Big Six,” but the delight- 
ful correspondent of The Examiner and Chron- 
icle—tells of a meeting he once attended of 
clergymen, all social friends, made up of Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and 
Methodists, where the subject of the day was a 
confession of the greatest difficulties in the 
working of their various polities ; an admirable 
idea, affording an excellent opportunity for 
frankness. 

....»Fajth like a grain of mustard seed will 
not compare with the following from the “ Cat- 
echism of Infallibility.”’ An inquirer, saying 
that he does not see any connection with faith 
and morals of some of the Pope’s judgments, 
receives the answer: 

“If you do not see the connection, you mus 
consider your intellect feeble and bless God 
that it can lean on the judgment of the Pope.” 

.... Lhe American Christian Review is so exer- 
cised about Mr. Moody’s saying that baptism is 
not necessary to salvation that it quotes the 
ease of Elymas as no worse, and commends to 
Mr. Moody the text: “‘O full of subtlety and 
all mischief, thou child of the Devil, thou enemy 
of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease €o 
pervert the right ways of the Lord?’ Mr. 
Moody’s hair ought to stand up. 

...-Dr. Parcellus Church haying character- 
ized the discussion of the communion question 
as wasted strength, the Central Baptist promptly 
replies that ‘‘the effort to induce Baptists to 
ignore the plain teachings of the New Testa- 
ment is certainly a waste of strength.”” Do the 
Baptists practice feet-washing ? We think that 
that is also a plain teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. 

....It is the Board of Hducation that deseants 
in The Presbyterian Record.to the extent of over 
two pages on ‘* The Hemiplegia of our National 
Life.’’ The writer has since resigned his see- 
retaryship. The Methodist Church has two 
men who could fill the place well—the halieutic 
professor from Boston or the propedentic 

professor from Ann Arbor. 


....The Western correspondent of The Con- 
gregationalist .gives a deserved compliment to 
the excellent and popular professor who has 
charge of the partial course in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. We assure “ Pilgrim” 


that we meant no dispargement of Professor 
Hyde in the paragraph which gives occasion to 
these remarks. 

.... The Watchman is soskeptical about men’s 
killing themselves in God’s service that it says it 
“would, on the whole, like to see the remains 
of several deacons who had shortened their 
lives through excessive attachment to the cause 
of Christ.”” This is not said as an incitement to 
manslaughter, but is probably ‘‘rote sarkas- 
tikul.”’ 

....Now that Lent is here, we suppose many 
good people will be looking around for ways of 
self-denial, and we hope they will not be satis- 
fied to deny themselves only of meat, butter, 
dessert, etc. Sharp tongues, love of evil 
speaking, hasty tempers, evil tendencies of all 
kinds—let these be denied through Lent and 
after it. 


....-The Board of Indian Commissioners in 


-| their last report protest strongly against trans- 


ferring the care of the Indians from the De 
partment of the Interior to the War Depart- 
ment. Apart from considerations of justice 
and humanity, the late scandals in the War De- 
partment do not warrant entrusting much to it. 


....An editor who is worn out with the dis- 
cussion of the proper length of sermons sug- 
gests some other topics for the newspapers 
equally sensible and equally exhaustless—such 
as the right length of the Golden Rule, or the 
true depth of a philosophical essay, or the 
proper breadth of a creed or platform. 


....The &t. Louis Central Baptist give its lead- 
ing editorial to a question about the Syriac 
translations of the words for baptize and baptism 
It all comes out of an oral theological discus- 
sion with the Methodists and is an admirable 
example of the educating influence in certain 
communities of these encounters. 

«...The Catholic bishops of England and 
France are haying a mutual unpleasantness. 
The latter have demanded the canonization of 
Joan of Are, and the Pope has consented. 
But the English bishops cannot find anything 
saintly in Joan’s killing their ancestors, and 
hence their tears. 


.... The following printed notice, sent through 
a Western town and vouched for by the minis- 
ter who attended the service illustrates the 
business-like habits of the West: 

‘‘—._- Yourself and family are respectfully 
invited to attend the funeral of ——, at the 
Baptist church, at two o’clock P.M., sharp.” 
...-Bishop Bourget is out in a pastoral, in 
which he mentions liberalism as the Devil, who, 
disguised in the shape of the old serpent, is 
now present in the midst of it. Reading liberal 
papers is forbidden, under penalty of losing the 
sacraments. 


.... The Interior, speaking of some Presby- 
terians in the penitentiary, says that they are 
particularly weak on the doctrine of the per- 
severance of the saints. They will propose the 
falling from grace view to the Committee on 
Revision. 

.... What can we do for the Church? was 
the question discussed at a recent convention. 
To which the Religious Herald says: ‘The 
least we can do is to see that we bring no dis- 
grace upon her, and that is more than a great 
many smart men do.”’ 

....The first question asked a candidate for 
pastoral honors by a Boston council, the other 
day, was: “How would you meet an evolu- 
tionist »’ The proper answer wouid be : ‘ Po- 
litely, appreciatively ; giving and asking mutual 
help in our common search after truth.”’ 

.... They have been starting Welsh spelling- 
beesin North Wales. A person who knows says 
the victor in all such contests—the man who can 
spell correctly words of twenty letters and only 
two vowels or thereabouts—deserves a monu- 
ment more enduring than brass. 

....The law’s delay is approved of by one 
man, at least. He lives in a house which is the 
subject of a lawsuit, and, having been ordered 
by both litigants to pay no rent to the other, he 
hopes the contest may continue for years. 


....The Rev. M. R. Miller has written a book 
entitled ‘‘The Luminous Unity.’? The unity: 
may be luminous, but the meaning of the title 
is not. 


.... The Watchman lately chronicled the ad- 
vent of a Congregationalist into the Baptist 
ministry, and added : “* Who will be the next to 
follow Jesus ?” 


..--Diogenes did have faith enough to light 
his lantern and ldok for an honest man ; but one 
wonders whether he would not now be too 
much discouraged to make a start even. 


....The Reformed Episcopalians scem to 
think unfavorably of Lent, as contributing to 
dissipation. ‘If people would think church 
life an everyday life it would be far better.” 

....It is quite disheartening to learn that The 
Tablet thinks Protestantism, “as a religion, 
practically dead,” 

....dudge Hoar is our candidate for Secretary 
of War, or anything else. There is no talk just 





now of displacing Bristow. 


= 


..-“*General Belknap’s misfortune ” is what 
the Washington Republican calls it. 





Religions Intelligence. 


MR. MOODY IN NEW YORE. 





THE revival meetings have grown in power 
during the week. Mr. Moody has been unusu- 
ally direct and forcible. On Tuesday night he 
preached against idle and indifferent church- 
members. He has frequently spoken’ of Chris- 
tians who are members of churches, but who 
are not active in their devotion to religious 
work, in terms often severe and always direct 
and full of suggestions. He referred to the 
cleansing of the ten lepers by Christ and the 
coming of one of the men to him afterward, 
when he said: ‘‘ Were there not ten cleansed ? 
But where are the nine?’? This question Mr. 
Moody applied to young converts, whose zeal is 
soon diminished and who make no efforts for 
Christianity after they have themselves become 
possessors of it; and he repeated the question 
several times, finally giving his own answer: 
“T don’t know. Guess they went and joined 
some church.”’ Again he said: ‘I hope these 
young converts haven’t gone into some church 
and fallen asleep. We’ve got enough of such 
churchmembers already.’’ Mr. Moody said 
that Christians are the only people in the world 
who are ashamed of their religion. Infidels are 
proud of their belief and freely proclaim their 
opinions to the world. ‘‘ Men,’’ he said, ‘“‘ who 
serve the Devil openly boast of their allegiance 
to him; but Christians are afraid to let their 
light shine.”’ 

The sermon Thursday evening was uncom- 
monly impressive. His theme was the com- 
passion of Christ and was deeply felt by himself. 
“Go with me,’’ he said, ‘‘ up Mount Calvary to- 
night, to where the Son of God hangs between 
two thieves, and, before the Roman centurion 
smites him in the side with a spear, hear him 
say: ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.’” He also referred to the 
Saviour weeping over Jerusalem, and said that 
wherever he saw human suffering ‘“‘the great 
heart of the Son of God was moved with com- 
passion.”’ ‘‘ Won’t you receive him ?”’ he asked, 
in almost piteous tones; ‘‘and do you see no 
beauty in him that you like ?’’ Turning to sev- 
eral gentlemen in the pulpit, he called them by 
name and said “Didn’t you come here in 
Christ’s name?’’ and, being answered in the 
affirmative, he faced the audience and leaned 
over the railing, saying, in a half-weeping voice : 
“Ah! the Son of God is here to-night. Do you 
doubt it?” Near the close of the discourse Mr. 
Moody pointed toward a young man in the 
audience near the stage, and said: ‘ Won’t you 
have him, young man? Oh! won’t you have 
him to-night?” ‘Yes,’ came the reply, 
“Well, thank God,” said the evangelist. 
“We've been praying for that young man two 
or three days.”’ 

The sermon on Friday evening was upon the 
Prodigal Son and was addressed wholly to 
young men. Indeed, the main tendency of the 
revival efforts seems to be toward the salvation 
of this class. Meetings are held for ladies on 
Sunday afternoons, and every day they meet 
privately in the Rutgers Presbyterian church. 
Much good has been done in these private 
meetings, it is said; but it is impossible to judge 
much of its extent, as only ladies are admitted 
to the meetings. But the work among the 
young men is open and toa larger degree can 
be estimated. The meetings for them are re- 
markable in many ways. Some persons speak 
of them as the most extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of the kind that they have ever seen. 
When the sermon was finished the young men 
thronged the doors and passageways leading 
to the small hall, until every seat had been filled 
in the room and no more could find entrance. 
Mr. Moody took charge of the services, and 
many young converts spoke of their religious 
experience. Mr. Sankey sang in a low, sweet, 
and powerfully magnetic tone the hymn 

“Come home, O wanderer; you are weary at 
heart.’ Hundreds were drawn into the inquiry 
rooms and Christian workers found ample re- 
wards for their labor with them. 

On Sunday afternoon the sermon was to 
women and in the evening tomen. The Hippo- 
drome seemed to be more crowded than ever, 
and the sermon was from the text which speaks 
of Christ as laid in the manger, as there was 
‘no room” for him in the inn. 








t.. see As the case of Mr. H. C. Bowen with 
Plymouth Chureh has during the past week at- 
tracted so much attention, we cannot avoid giv- 
ing the briefest abstract of it. Mr. Bowen ap- 
peared on Wednesday of last week beforea full 
meeting of Plymouth Church, as required. He 
was first asked to answer a question as to 
the date of his first information of Mr. Beecher’s 
guilt, by way of cross examination of his state- 
ment of essential facts made Feb. 23d. To this 
he at first replied that so long as the church re- 





fused to hear his statement, already in their 


hands, and which they had just by vote put on 
file, it was brayado to ask more. The question 
being repeated, Mr. Bowen again gave his rea- 
sons for declining to give such information as 
would disclose any name now standing well be- 
fore the world. It being suggested that this 
question was not of such anature,Mr. Bowen an- 
swered it. He was then asked what the informa- 
tion was. This he refused to answer before the 
church publicly ; but offered to give it in full, 
without any reserve, before a committee of the 
church, consisting of Rev. Wm. McKay, Mr. 8. 
V. White, and Mr. E. H. Garbutt—the latter 
two of whom were the men who first made 
complaint against him to the examining com- 
mittee—also in the presence of Mr. Beecher, if 
he wished, the three men, but not Mr. Beecher, 
being pledged to secrecy. Mr. Beecher, fol- 
lowed by others, opposed this proposition, and 
it was defeated ; but was again taken up, after 
an earnest speech by Mr. Shearman, and the 
proposition put by him into the form of a reso- 
lution. Mr. Bowen was asked if he would con- 
sent to the presence of any ladies involved by 
him; to which he consented. The resolution 
was then passed; and, being once more 
reconsidered for a verbal alteration, Mr. 
Beecher proposed that any such ladies 
might also be represented by lawyers. To this 
Mr. Bowen refused to assent, on the ground 
that before four of his enemies their interests 
wowld be already much better protected than 
his own, and further that it would convert the 
conference into atedious court. Mr. Beecher’s 
amendment was insisted on, and the proposition 
thus killed. Charges were then adopted against 
Mr. Bowen, including one added at the moment 
of unchristian conduct in refusing to accept the 
amendment permitting the presence of lawyers, 
and he was cited tovappear before a special com- 
mittee and reply on Wednesday of this week. 


..--During the month of January the con- 
tributions received by the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions were nearly $100,000, and 
it is now hoped that the debt at the close of 
the year will not exceed $60,000. Dr. John 
Hall’s church in this city gave over $36,000, the 
largest contribution ever given to that cause by 
asingle church and more than was received 
during the three summer months from all the 
churches. But that church has three very 


larger portion of this amount. Two brothers 
gave $10,000 apiece; and Robert Bonner put 
down $8,000, saying that his first subscription 
was eight dollars, and that he now felt a thou- 
sand times as able to give. We warrant tbat 
when Mr. Bonner gave that eight dollars he 
felt it. We remember his once saying, while 
driving a thirty-thousand-dollar team, that one 
of the greatest disappointments of his life was 
to béanformed, when wishing to deposit $75 in 
a savings bank, that a two-dollar bill was coun- 
terfeit, which he had to go to work and make 
up by s¢tting type. This same church has con- 
tributed this year some $28,000 to the Board of 
Home Missions, of which the two brothers 
above referred to gave another $10,000 each. 
Dr.. Paxton’s church, im this city, gave over 
$8,000 in its contribution to foreign missions, 
which should be doubled if, as is surmised, 
but not certainly known, a gift of some $30,000, 
divided between the several boards, came from 
amember of that church. The Board of Home 
Missions ended its last year with a debt; but 
that will in all probability be entirely avoided 
this year by shrinking to the amount of about 
$60,000 the appropriations made to the 
churches. 


...-A case has just been decided in Baltimore 
which involves the powers of city corporations 
to make grants of money to private religious 
and charitable associations, and which is sig- 
fificant as a sign of a growing disposition to 
check the loose appropriation of city money to 
private associations, which has grown to be 
such an abuse. An injunction was granted, 
some time since, restraining the authorities of 
that city from paying over momey appropriated 
to the St. Mary’s Industrial School, St. Vin- 
eent’s Infant Asylum, House of the Good 
Shepherd, Little Sisters of the Poor, St. Mary’s 
Orphan Asylum, St. Joseph’s House of Indus- 
try, Union Protestant Infirmary, Maryland In- 
stitute, Baltimore Eye and Ear Institute, He- 
brew Hospital, and other institutions, sectarian 
and unsectarian. On the question of dissolving 
the injunction or making it perpetual, Judge 
Pinkney ruled that the validity of the ordinance 
making the appropriations depended on the 
terms of the city charter. He laid down the 
broad principle “that municipal corporations 
can exercise no powers but such as are express- 
ly granted to them, or such as are necessary to 
enable them to discharge their duties and to 
carry into effect the objects and purposes of 
their creation; that the authority conferred 
upon them is to be fairly but strictly construed ; 
-and that all acts beyond the scope of the pow- 
ers granted are void.’’ The charter of Balti- 
more conferring no specific power to grant the 
appropriations to the private corporations 
named, the injunction was made perpetual.” 





If... The English Demetrii are adopting the 


wealthy and liberal members, who give the - 
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tactics of their Ephesian ancestor. This wor- 
thy, by skillfully representing that ‘‘by this 
craft we have our wealth,” set the mob into 
such an uproar that they “cried out by the 
space of two hours ‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’’’? At a recent diseussion of the 
Establishment question at Exeter the same tac- 
tics were adopted with great success. A mob 
attacked and broke up the meeting. ‘ We are 
told by the Western Times that, 


* shouting and swearing, these defenders of the 
Church rushed into the hall, were greeted with 
cheers by their friends inside, and, after a short 
consultation, commenced to run toward the 
platform, jumping over chairs and seats and 
causing the quiet, sober people who had assem- 
bled to hear the lecturer to fly in all direc- 
tions. 


That the defenders of the Establishment are 
mad is quite evident, and we see no reason why 
the gods should delay treating them accord- 
ingly. 


most of the Old Catholic associations have 
grown stronger during the year, some of them 
very considerably, and many new ones have 
been formed. The greatest progress has been 
made in Baden, where the influence of Wessen- 
berg and Hirscher is still felt; and where the 
state has consistently protected the reformers 
Old Catholicism has made great progress in the 
past year. Whole parishes have embraced it, 
and churches and their endowments have fallen 
in forits use. If the movement continues to 
spread on a similar scale, we may yet see a 
National Catholic Church in Baden and an Old 
Catholic Archbishop of Freiburg. In Wirtem- 
berg the ecclesiastical peace has been main- 
tained throughout the year; but everything 
seems to indicate that the belligerent faction 
of the clergy is fast losing patience. 


.... We cannot think the Prince of Walesa 
great success as a god, but this is what an In- 
dian scholar thinks about it: 

“Oh! Invocation to the God, the Prince of Wales! 

What is the use of the rain and the sun? 

What is the need of the land and the sea, the air 
and food? 

Why should any other God be worshiped ? 

God is here amongst us and in him only will I be- 
lieve. 

I have cast aside the Trimurti. 

If Lask for rain the Prince will give it; 

If I ask for the sun, the Prince will smile. 

Is he not omniscient, omnipresent, almighty, the 
essence of perfection? 

I will breathe him, and he shall be my food. 

Oh! may I live in him, and be dissolved in his great- 
ness, as the river is lost in the sea! 

I have no need now to doubt in faith; my new re- 

ligion is one of sight and knowledge. 
I have seen the flower-face of my God.” 


A bran-new god is worth having. 


....According to the Christian Register, the 
question whether the Universalists are Evan- 
gelical Christians has come up before a court of 
law in Pennsylvania. A village church was 
built some time ago, *‘ mainly by Methodists, 
but with the aid of some of their neighbors, 
the agreement being that other Evangelical 
Christians should have the use of the edifice 
when the Methodists did not require it for re- 
ligious service. Last summer a Universalist 
minister, coming to fill an appointment, was 
barred out, so that he and his friends had to 
obtain entrance by breaking the door and win- 
dow-fastenings. For this they were arrested. 
They have filed a bill in equity, in which they 
claim that, being ‘Evangelical,’ they are en- 
titled to the use of the house, in accordance 
with the terms of the original subscriptions.” 


....-Nebuchadnezzar’s dream has found a 
new expounder in Judge Doolittle, formerly 
United States senator from Wisconsin. He 
finds in the dream of the great king of Babylon 
(Daniel ii) a representation of all the great polit- 
ical governments of the world. He follows the 
common interpretation in regarding the first 
four kingdoms as successively the Babylonian, 

he Medo-Persian, the Macedonian, and the 
Xoman, with its subsequent ten divisions into 
which, on ‘the balance of power’’ principle, 
the Continent of Europe has long been divided. 
He departs from the common interpretation by 
maintaining that the fifth kingdom, instead of 
being the Church, is our American Republic. 
This is the kingdom represented by ‘the stone 
cut out of the mountain without hands.” 


....Brobst’s “Church Almanac” for 1876, pub- 
lished at Allentown, Penn., gives the following 
statistics of the Lutheran Church in North 
America: synods, 55; ministers, 2,698, who 
serve 4,750 congregations, besides conducting 
14 theological seminaries, 25 colleges (including 
those for males and females), and 22 academies. 
There are in connection with the Church 596,- 
240 communicants, representing a church at- 
tendance of about 2,500,000. This shows a net 
increase over the past year of 2 synods, 151 
ministers, 165 congregations, and 37,121 mem- 
bers, or nearly 15 per cent. From the latest 
statistics it appears that the numerical strength 
of this denomination, the world over, is 42,250,- 
000, including 23 crowned heads. 


--+.The recent meeting of the General Synod 
of Prussia to consider a new constitution seems 
to haye been a failure in everything but supple 





acquiescence to the demands of the state. All 
the members except the extremists who advo- 
cate making the church avowedly the servant 
of the state are very gloomy over the outlook. 
The Lutherische Zeitung, of Leipzig, says : 

“The unity of Germany has been conquered 
on the battle-field, and is guaranteed. by legis- 
lation ; nevertheless, the parties are more 
foundly divided than ever. Culture has not 
vanquished the Ultramontanes and the police 
have not arrested the progress of the socialists ; 
but both have been strengthened by the recent 
attitude of the state.” 


..+-The session of the National Temperance 
Congress which begins in Philadelphia the sec- 
ond week of June promises to be an important 
occasion. Special effort will be made to secure 
a full history of the temperance movement in 
the United States for the last century, together 
with an account of the temperance reformation 
in Europe. Among the questions noted for dis- 
cussion are : “ Does not personal safety demand 
the exclusion of intoxicating liquors from all 
railroad, steamboat, and other lines of travel 
and that employés on such lines be total abstain- 
ers? Are alcoholic beverages a proper source of 
public revenue? Is prohibition the true legisla- 
tive policy?” 


....The following from the Vermont Chron- 
icle upon vexed questions of the proper length 
of sermons is the best thing we have seen on 
the subject; 

“There is much ado being made just now 
about the proper length of sermons. The rule 
seems to be, as deduced from a vast number of 
particular facts and opinions, that the length 
of a sermon should be equal to its breadth and 
depth. It should be, in fact, the en thing. 
It ought not to be measured by the linear foot, 
as men measure tape and ribbons; but by the 
cubic foot, as men measure wheat and other 

ain. If it has no. depth, it ought to have no 

ength.” 

....Rev. L. H. Cobb, superintendent of the 
A. H. M.S. in Minnesota, during the 121 days 
prior to Jan. 16th held 119 fellowship services, 
in 44 different towns. This involved 3,865 
miles of travel and an equivalent to 97 ser- 
mons, followed by spiritual refreshing in many 
of the places visited andsome scores of hope- 
ful conversions. Minnesota has now 101 Con- 
gregational and Union churches, all but 6 or 8 
of which are worked by earnest and successful 
men. Men are wanted for these few vacancies 
at once. 


.... The Austrian Parliament has rejected a 
bill providing for the recognition of the Old 
Catholics by the state, and an Austrian paper 
makes the following sensible reflections : 


“The way for the state to follow in this affair 
is very simple. Those who do not wish to sub- 
mit to the commandments of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, of which the Pope is the head, are 
free to leave it.” 


....A new method of preaching to the poor 
is being tried in Philadelphia. A house has 
been built on Mervine-st., near Diamond, where 
Sunday-morning breakfasts are given to the oc- 
cupants of the station-houses. After the meal 
suitable religious services are held. Between 
three and four hundred poor persons are thus 
brought together every Sunday. 


.... Austria is progressing in the way of relig- 
ious liberty. The minister of public worship 
has authorized the formition of two Protest- 
ant parishes in the Tyrol, where there has been 
none hitherto. 
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Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for- Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are 
used and endorsed by the best Hotels, Con- 
fectioners, Grocers, and the first families in 
the country. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 7th, 1875. 
Am, Chem. Mo. Co., Perfumers, ete., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: 


GENTs:—Just a year ago we bought our 
first invoice of the Parent Woop Box 
Buiackine. We liked it and found‘it gave 
excellent satisfaction to our customers, 
This last lot, just to hand, seems to be even 
better than before; showing unmistakable 
evidence that you intend to be, if not 
already, ‘‘ King of Shoe Blackings.” 

Yours truly, 

FatrcuiLp & Fox, (Boots and Shoes). 


WHEN visiting New York or Centennial, 
stop - so neg nerage he my ree 
Cent: pot, and save and bag 

express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

Retenrant first-class. ices moderate, 

Elevator, steam, all modern improvements. 
a 








Famiuies Visttine Boston can find no 
better accommodations than a suite of rooms 
at the AmERtcAN Hovse, with bath-rooms, 
closets, etc. Close to principal places of 
business and amusement. 


rr a 
Dr. 3 Tooth Tablets. 
An t toilet luxury. 
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DRY GOODS PRICE LIST. 





THOUSANDS in the country are constantly 
debating the question of prices in dry 
goods. They go to the most popular store 
in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 
charged or not. Other thousands are not 
only seeking honest and fair prices; but 
they want also reliable information in re- 
gard to the styles of goods most in demand. 
Now all such persons should send a letter 
to the highly respectable house of M. Alt- 
man, 301 and 303 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
and ask for their new Spring Price-list. 
This enterprising and well-known dry-goods 
establishment has taken this method of 
popularizing his business in every section of 
the country. This Price-list, containing 
twenty-four pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives a minute description of a $500,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, . Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’ and Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and. one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
Sree of cost, to any one sending address and 
postage stamp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and 
certain of giving satisfaction. This house 
will give its best attention to the execu 
tion of all orders, and Mr. Altman agrees to 
refund the money in every case where the 
goods turn out different from their repre- 
sentations. The standing of the house is 
such that we cheerfully vouch for the truth 
of what he says. Address M. AuTMan, 
corner 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.— 
Ep. Inp. 


a 
PHENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


In another column will be found the 
twenty-fifth annual statement of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. An ex- 
amination of the figures contained therein 
will show a determination on the part of 
the officers to place the company in the 
very foremost rank as regards solidity and 
absolute security to its policyholders. It 
is understood that the Insurance Commis- 
sioner has just completed an examination 
of the books and assets of the Phenix, and 
is ready to certify to, the correctness of its 
statement, the ability and integrity of its 
management, and the stability of the 
foundation on which the institution rests. 
Among the various items presented especial 
attention is called to the small amount of 
outstanding premiums in the hands of 
agents. With an annual income from pre- 
miums of over $2,600,000, this item speaks 
volumes for the careful management of the 
affairs of this company. With such care 
as this indicates, policyholders must feel 
assured that their interests are guarded 
with the most zealous caution. The re- 
turn to its policyholders of over $1,500,000 
during the year for losses and dividends 
proves that the patrons of the Phenix re- 
ceive the benefit arising from a sound man- 
agement in a remarkable degree. 





FERTILIZERS. 


WE would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement of Lister Brothers, 
of Newark, N. J., to be found in another 
column. This firm, from its first organiza- 
tion, in 1850, has been steadily growing in 
popularity among farmers, until to-day it 
is one of the best known in the coun- 
try. In the production of standard fer- 
tilizers they stand unequaled. Their im- 
mense manufactory, in the suburbs ag 
ark, give the firm, am opportunity of pro- 
Saciie all kinds of fertilizers, adapted to all 
sections of the country and every sort of 
soil. These standard fertilizers are made 
from animal matter entirely, and not from 
minerals and rock phosphates, which can be 
produced at-half,the cost of bone and meat 
material, For fall iculars and price- 
list, send for annual circular. 


re 
VANDERBILT: Brotusrs, of 23 Fulton 
Street, New York, besides having a large 
stock of agricultural and horticultural im- 
[ eer on hand, make a specialty of 
ower seeds, which they can send all over 
the country. By sending for catalogue and 





THE CHARTER OAK LIFE. 


THE twenty-sixth annual statement of the 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., which we publish to-day, 
will: attract attention.. As the history of 
last year’s business is examined, it will be 
noticed that 1875 was an unusually hard 
year for life insurance business, and that a 
gain in the amount insured has attended 
only the old companies and especially those 
of large assets and having good agents. The 
Charter Oak Life has rolled up its immense 
business by active work on the part of acorps 
of intelligent, laborious solicitors. Two of 
these agents alone last year insured $2,511,- 
815, the name of one being Mr. F. A. Hart, of 
Hartford, who in nine months insured the 
large amount of $1,175,000. The name of 
the other agent was Mr. Frank Block, of St. 
Louis. The work was pushed so thor- 
oughly that the total amount of new busi- 
ness was increased (over 1874) $800,176, this 
being accomplished during the dullest year 
for all kinds of business since the close of 
the war. During 1875 the Charter Oak 
received $3,736,433.94, carrying the num- 
ber of policies in force up to 26,481, insur- 
ing $58,796,327. The company disbursed 
$2,644,437.96 and show in assets $13,942,- 
443.69. Its liabilities are stated to be 
$12,487,866, leaving a surplus fund on 44 
per cent., American standard, of $1,454,- 
577.69, or $487,316 at 4 per cent., Connect- 
icut standard. The new officers assumed 
their duties at the opening of the new year. 
They are headed by an able business man, 
Mr. E. R. Wiggin, for president. He is 


‘aided by the old vice-president and secre- 


tary, Mr. S. H. White, Messrs. A. H. Dil- 
lon, lately from Baltimore, Md., second 
vice-president, Halsey Stevens, secretary, 
Wm. L. Squire, assistant secretary, and 
Henry J. Furber, financial manager. With 
these active officers the great and increas- 
ing business of the Charter Oak it is pro- 
posed shall be well sustained. 





THE AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 
COMPANY. 


Turis Company during the past twelve 
years has clearly demonstrated the superi- 
ority of their Paint. It is impossible that 
any class or species of manufacture should 
attain such a wide celebrity and receive 
such an extensive endorsement without 
possessing the highest merit. When the 
Company first offered their goods to the 
public they were met withthe combined 
opposition of the paint trade; but, in spite 
of this opposition, they have steadily in- 
creased their sales, so that at the present 
time the AVERILL is regarded as the leading 
and standard manufacture of the kind in the 
country. This Company was the first to in- 
troduce a mixedor ready-prepared Paint; 
and the merits of a Paint of this character, 
possessing so many advantages over the old- 
fashioned paint, was readily perceived by 
consumers. The fact that it can be had in 
any quantity, in a great variety of beautiful 
tints and colors, ready for immediate appli- 
cation, is a valuable consideration. We 
cheerfully speak of this Paint as we do be- 
cause we have used it for several years, and 
in all cases it has given entire satisfaction. 
Those who design to paint their buildings 
this season will do well to send to the Gen- 
eral Agents, Messrs. Seeley & Stevens, 32 
Burling Slip, N. Y. City, for sample card. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us anytime before the expiration: 3d. If 
.you have. neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 


paid is send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
cnpland, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third centsa month, If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal’ at once, that measures may be 

















seed-list prices and full particulars can be 
learnt. 


instituted for findingit or recovering the 
money. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. ‘‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” TWwENTY-SIXTH 
Tue following is an extract from a letter WE have had so many inquiries for Files SRE GN, ee Gas Se. Annu al R ep ort 
just received from the general manager of | or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the NEW 
one of the largest corporations in Chicago: | change to its present form that we have WILLCOX & CIBBS OF THE 


“The responses received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT were double 
and perhaps treble those of any paper in 
which we advertised.” 





OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 23 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 





made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover bas “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 






































AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Inst titute, Noy., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 
No other Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 
Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HoME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND S8T.), NEW YORE. 











CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN., 





JANUARY Ist, 1876. 
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BALD HEADS 





Galvanized [ron Posts, Tubing. Gates, Orna- 
ments, Settees, Chairs, Vases for Cemetery Lot 


$13,942,445 69 


PENDENT. Those who desire this or an can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald | Enclosures, 
he : st desionat : mf spot, 80 > pane and with work ° ingeniously con- Wire Railings of all descriptions. Railings LIABILITIES. 
Caer prem mus oe Se xin hom = Fe i each tly of the issuing from the | for Counters, Plain and Nickel-plated.; INO. coc casicsicccsstomineDadeum +22. $12,288,370 00 
what they want; otherwise none will be | "Si7,the bau being exactly of ine, same shade and Estimates and Designs furnished free on ap- | 5 cos not due or resisted.......cs.s..+... | 190,496 00 
sent. cannot be detected. Made oa at BA SLORS plication. laut? ts 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. $12,487,868 00 
SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL Kunkel’s Magic Hair Rest TWELFTH AND NOBLE STS., A soni 
sini’ UNnKel S Magic hair nestorer. PHILADELPHIA PA. ean sic heh sista $1,454,577 69 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 


to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 








This Hair Restorer restores hair in two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair isrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 


applicaticns; turns light hair brown or black; red or 
brown to black; Bayne ey hair to their natural color. 
Sent by express to any part of the country on receipt 
of $1. % bottles for’ rid Depot 916 Vine Street, Phila- 
— Pa. 























MODEL STEAM ENCINES. 


FROM 50 CTS. UPWARDS, FROM GEORGE PARR’S 
UNEQUALED MODELS OF 
Cranes, Vertical Engines, Circular Saws, 
Steam Lathes, Steam Hammers, 
Locomotive Engines, 
Portable Engines, Steam Pumps, Marine Screw Engines, 
Steam Winches, Powerful Engines, 


OFFICERS: 
E. R. WIGGIN, President. 
S. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. H. DILLON, Jr., 2d Vice-President. 









































i Electric Engines, Fire Engines, Water Motor Engines, HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 
‘ & ” fuel. h " i M s 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence The Pharmacopeia affords no antacid compara- Engiees tf pk Ties oy Moy cd mp mm WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary i 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page from | bdleto Milh of Riagnesta, a most enlutaryiregulntor Miniature, Mechanical and Comical Figures and Saw Mills ron ; $1. 
’ ® of the stomach and bowels, a preventive and remedy by above applianc a a $1. 
which it will he seen we now give away | for gout, rheumatism, and ‘bladder complaints, and a Kiso, Celebeated Amateur’s Lathes, Tools and Fittings of every H. J. FURBER, Financial Manager. qu 
7 ise ‘ fi special blessing to children. Sold by druggists. description. Inimitable Castings, for $1.00 per set an deathes J. C. WALKLEY, Advi Cc 1 uy 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with TT : = pag ray ny cee ee ney toot -C. ¢ MONO S Oaneel. al 
eee 8 am - = 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not tioned in The Journal of “Materia Medica fordan- | P'¥ce ii dceerpuon andres sf the sen vests ate ee mas a 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular | Bary as Fe temp poe re te g wt ge ener requisite tools, see ““Parr's Technical Guide,” 80, Eighth edi ¢ 
cs of the Wringer being $8. public speakers—and gives several cases of cure. pm g gi ing ful 8 tnswections tn’ Some ¢ 6208 fookag, v 
and Scroll wing: and ae Parlor Experiments in ey te fi 
Pp. rs w.H. 44 wonders of M + ¥ the beauties of model telegraph — a 
gether with aan useful and scientific information ; also all nec- 0 
Me ryt essary instructions how to buy, how to use, and how to make LIFE INSU RANCE co 
model engines. Post free, 30 cents. Address GEO. PARR, a9 ' 
Manuf'r of Mechanics’ Tools, BUFFALO, N 189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. at 
2 4 ae = 2 INSURANCE J. H. STEDWELL, President. w 
87 —y 89 are 65 an, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, LU York, . H.C. FROST, Vice-President. pe 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF Twenty-fifth Annual Statement Assets. Jan. MIT. 5644S *1.9oe-e3$ 86 80 ba 
Be ccccccccccccccccccccece cece ’ a 
ARL | | A 2 2 ESR R AS Rie Ib 
P OR, D N NG, ND BEDROOM OF THE . This s Company issues all kinds ofp Olicies at equita- M 
7 ble rates. Attention is also invited’ o the Decennial st 
FURNITURE, Policy , Which is practically an enaywment °gsurance ql 
“ at ordinary life rates. a 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., NATIONAL a 
—_ o- ' ; J of any House in the United States, which they ofey | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY re 
ai es to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 4 INSURANCE co p Y c 
, 2 Please state where you saw this. OF HARTFOR D, CONN. FIRE M AN m 
1 
A ASSETS CONNECTICUT. it 
BY PAINTING WITH THE Logns on First Mortgages of Real anal Cash Capital, . . . ~. $500,000 00 7 
Real siats dni ‘by te" Gomm- asics |e seo, SES F 
A V ERI J | H OS ae aaa epee 208,200 00 MARK HOWARD, President. ; 
e Stocks: and Bonds of the United 294,300 €0 JAMES NICHOLS, Secretary. 
State, Town. and Railroad Bonds. 97,535 00 | = | 
i Loans, secured by Collaterals and 
Mixed Ready for Use. The Purest White and any Tint or Color desired. natuerwise Seceerct — 196 401 17 AGRICULTURAL. 
sh on hand and in b 12 
PRICE REDUCED. Premium Notes on Policies in aaa 5 ‘ 
It is the most Durable Te Reape es a rn rr es ie . "134. 3 
tis the Handsomest Paint made. Interest due and ae nei 134,232 22 lf 7 i 
wagner 5 Siandards d only Reliable Mixed Pai annual premluins sitet. seve gr & . | . 
s the ndard and on eliable nt made. _—s«_—ssiXk| eat omistamtine eremiums|.. ||. 
It is guaran t teed to be superior to all other Paints. Net outstanding’ ‘preiaivims.. perigee _ 74,904 88 oe a ; 
It has Be the highest endorsement from thousands of 5 who have used it in various sections 5 { 
of the countr Tans, Total Assets............-.-.. $10,279,440 75 | wy New Price-Lists are ready. Mailed free. They , 
nishot fee bye together with Testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, fur- LIABILITIES. contain the most desirable kinds of : 
. Outstanding Losses..,.,....., $245,850 00 
a Reserve, 4% “per 
Averill Chemical Paint Co., Sant tire aa pa ote ena VEGETABLE, FIELD, 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. | 20ers __ 97286 0 — 
For sale in every section of the country. If not for sale in your locality, send to the Company for it. Total Liabilities. ey sss sses+e_ $9,475,116 00 FLOWER SEEDS, 
= = eeecces secacssconeccnesseccee 9804, 334.95 
BEFORE PAINTING YOUR HOUSE A Gurnee aed O24 78 | incl 1th 
SE ASK FOR SAMPLES OF secaieiintni titi ins aie $5 505 56 including all the important novelties of 1875. 
Paid for gue and Matured reel R 
QOWURBLEG, 0.502 <cesice.- cs ssneseee 39 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT, |2seiccc.5 “cqes| ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
b] Number of Policies in prt as 


li 
Amount insured there’ reby....860, 


876 Broadway, New York. 





which is guaranteed of ABSOLUTE PURITY and THE BEST paint in market. It is 
entirely READY FOR USE, in white and every possible shade or color, and is PERMA- 
NENT, and HANDSOME, and CHEAP, BECAUSE IT IS GOOD. Send your ad- 


dress fora SAMPLE CARD OF COLORS and hundreds of [references from every part of 
the country. 


AARON C, GOODMAN, Presiden 
ONATHAN J B. BUNGE Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


* Frui 
We hereby oortity th that we on PAL Tae ng _— Hotes, ears ian 8p 2% pack 
e a ower: etc. orwa: ruce. = 
sets and accounts of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- | ets cho’ ioe G Ee 














p.-o. Box3051. NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 68 Barclay St.,. Y, | Secon" “pita tears | Retclenal  wethoua ond 








096,834 04 
8,000 00 
265,070 77 
194,334 97 
11,667 50 
68,530 68 
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2,445 69 


288,370 00 
199,496 00 
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Weekly Market Heview. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market is quiet for invoices of Rio, 
with a fair distributive trade. The Rio telegrars 
show but little change in the situation, and a moder- 
ate demand is all that is y to tain the 
market; but, should trade continue “dull, the market 
will soon be in buyers’ favor. Maracaibos are g 
demand, especially for the finer qualities. Old Govern- 
ment Javas sell rather more freely at the reduced 
prices. 

FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—The demand for all kinds 
is moderate, notwithstanding the Lenten season has 
commenced. Salt.—Both Liverpool Fine and Bulk 
continue dull, but prices are steady. 

FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The market for Dried 
Fruits has been very active. The advance in Prunes 
has been followed by an active demand, and, as they 
are selling here at less than they can be imported for 
now, will probably advance still further. Raisins and 
Currants are active at unchanged prices. ; 

MOLASSES.—We have nothing new to report in 
Domestic. The market for nae and Prime grade 





de. per gallon. 


SYRUPS,—The market is somewhat irregular and 
prices are in buyers’ favor. 


SUGARS.—Since our last and during the first part 
of the week Refined ~— were in fair demand at 





for refiners’ uses are very dull, but prices are about 
steady. 

TEAS.—The market is dull, with a declining tend- 
ency, and, asa good selection of goods is offering, the 
market is very favorable to wares. Thursday’s auc- 
tion sale consisted of Pi Greens and Common 
Japans. 
sales, showing that the 
class of goods are not giving good satie ‘action. 








GENERAL MAREET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—The chief characteris- 
tic of the Flour market during the week past has been 
extreme dullness. Low export grades have declined, 
in the absence of demand, and cboice Family Extras 
have been quite firm, cotstaering the lack of trade. 
Rye Flour has been firm and a trifle better price 
realized. Buckwheat Flour is dull and retiring from 
the market. Corn Meal has been in limited demand 
and has ruled heavy. 

BUILDING MATERIALS.--Brick.--We quote: Pale, 
# Mz, $3.50@3.75; Jersey, $5.75@6.25; Long Island, $6.50@ 
$7; Up-river, $—@—; Haverstraw Bay, $6.50@$7; Fronts, 
Croton—Brown #9@$10, Dark $10@$11, Red $11@$12; 
Philadelphia, $28@$30; Baltimore, $47@$50. Yard 
prices, delivery included, $2@$%3 higher. Cement.— 
We quote, from pier und yard and according to brand, 
as follows: Portland, $3.50@§$4; Roman, $3.50@$5; 
Keene, $8@$8.50 for Coarse and $12@$12.50 for Fine; 
Martin’s, $7@7.W for Coarse and $1i@$11.50 for Fine. 
La Forge Portland, $4.10@4.25; and Lime of Teil, $2.85@ 
$3. Glass.—Trade generally is dull. Values asa rule 
are steady and tending toward an advance. Hard- 
quiet market is still to be recorded, but 

y. Lath.—We seuss $1.80@1.86 # M. 
me.—We quote Rockland at de. 
$1: 25 for Finishing; 
$1.50 for Finishi 
= at $20 # . for shippers, 
: $17@$18 do. for do. 10 
and $15@$16 for Box, $ and 12-inch. Yellow Pine.—We 
quote tandom cargoes at $ls@ e he ordered 


for Common and 
— River $1 for Common and 


oe, do.; Green Flooring Board 
T Pat A do. do.. $25@ do. Cargoesat the South, 
tage M. mae a —Wwe quote, wholesale 


do. for Ash: 
Oak; and $55@360 for Cherry. 

CATTLE MARK &T,—There has been but a moder- 
ate inquiry for Beef Cattle through the week, and, 
with receipts quite liberal, prices have declined fully 
one-half cent. The quotation at the close was 12\ 
c. for Choice Steers, to dress 58 Ibs. to the gross cwt.: 
94@10% c, for common to good do., to dress 56@57 
ibs.; and 84%@8¥X c. for light inferior do., to dress 55 lbs. 
Miich Cows have been dull, but prices remain quite 
steady. We quote $80, Calfincluded. Calves are 
quiet and lower prices are anticipated. re nominal 
quotation is 7a 10% c. for Veal and $8@$12 # head for 
Grassers. There was a fair business one 1 in Sheep, 
at a decline of about one-quarter of a cent. The 
— e was 5X¥@7% c. Hogs were Me ae at By c. 

ity Dressed and 104%@10% c. he 
receipts for the week were 8,588 Beur cattle’ lis. Milch 
Cows, 688 Calves, 26,110 Sheep, and 27,178 Hogs 

COTTON.—The market for ‘‘ spot” has been dull 
and prices have declined one-eighth of a cent, clos- 
ng weak and irregular. The sales comprise 1,812 
bales, of which 21 were taken for export, 1,748 for 
Spinning, and 43 on speculation. There has been a 
fair demand for future delivery at a decline of one- 
eighth = a cent, the market closing weak. The sales 

egate 66,400 bales, at 12 11-32@ cents—basis 
Low idguing “1 for poenpees 12 11-3 
March, 12 21-32@12% for April, 12 12 si-2@ for May 
BK@l3 133 for June, 13 i-be@is 14 148 for July, an 
BX@13% for August. 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The demand 
has been light, but the market closes steady. 
Leather.—_Hemlock Sole is in good demand and 
Prices are in sellers’ favor. Crop isin fair demand 
at our quotations. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Candles. — Adamantine are 
in fairdemand at steady prices. Coal.—The quota- 
tions are for Liverpool House Cannel, $15@$17; 
Liverpool Gas do., $10; Newcastle do., $6@$6.50; 
Scotch do., $6.50@%7; do. Steam, %5@36; Provin- 
cial, $4.50@$5, currency; Pennsylvania, Westmore- 


land, and West Virginia Gas, 36.25; Cumberland, 
$6; Broadtop aha bang oe d, Si and Anthracite, 
%. y the cargo. joth.—India is dull 


and Domina. Domestic Bagging Aw quiet My Bags 
ite uit We note sales at t 10 apy 


uote 
quali, 90@1.05; Clover, 65@75c.; and Sa xtc. 
traw is also 0 auies. but prices remain the coee We 
cane iets ye, Ny .15; Short do., 70@75cts. ; and 


per.—Ingot is in fair demand at 
Iron.—Scotch Pi, re slowly. 


PRODUCE MAREET. 


ASHES.—Pots e 
ald ueainak are dull and and unchanged 


BEANS AND PEAS.—The market has continued 
dull and prices have favored oe wares for all kinds 
—, pefedtam ere rel ruling quite ah _ = aes 
no made to 

prime. Marrow are adult Ranta’ White cianey 
are in large supply and lone 

Canadian Peas are dull ay Gren Peas are 
quiet. We. quote : 


‘Pearls 







Beans, Pea, 1875, prime.........sssescseseeeeee 1 S56@1 
Beans, Pea, tair +.-1 15@1 3 
Beans, Medium. 1975, prime..... . 1 Bei W 
Beans, M > to good. .1 0@1 16 
Beans, Medium, very poor...... . We 9 
w. 1875, prime... -—e@l 70 
Beans, Murrow. fair to g -1 410@1 55 
White Kidney. 1875, prime -1 70@1 75 
Beans, White Kidney, fair to gooa -1 D@l 6 
ans, Red Kidney, 1875, prime. . 1 0@1 45 
Beans, Red Kidney, fair to good. -1 W@l 30 
Beans, ae Cali = a ae on taal +4 
. Oy 'S.. duty eee 
Peas, Canadian, 1875, bulk, in bo: .. _ 8@ 8 
Peas, Green, 1875, per bush...........-. eek O@l 6 
oa Southern b. ™ per 2-bush. bag........... 2 35@2 90 
ROOM CORN.—The market is dull. Arrivals are 


Weewal and sales can only be made at inside quota- 
tions. We quote: 






Green, medium, per 1 
Red and Red-tipped, per lb 


BUTTER.—There has poms a good deal of strength 
in the market for — to fancy State Butter and an 
improvement has been ty 4 quoted. Western.— 

Fresh tubs of high quality are scarce and wan 
Choice Rolls are scarce a much wanted. Medium 
Rolls are in light supply and good demand. Receipts, 
18,457 pkgs. We quo’ 

State dairies — extra. eecccvee 
State dairies entire, good to. prime... a 
State, dairies entire, fair to g 

State dairies entire, gee to air. 
State, firkins, selected.. 








000,... 




















te, dairy, good. ........ eeee 
ae. State, dairy, nferior.. 
ils, Sate, v 
8 


ood. in tines. « e 
; fair, in lines., 





porn —Latterly the export demand has shown 


















a good deal rj life e Liverpool market has ad- 
vanced and id has guvetes the shipper. is re- 
lieves the teeth of depression which has been lat- 
terly taking we de of confidence. Receipts, 15,518 
pkgs. We quote 
State Faceory September, Sey. .134@14 
State ry, good to .12 @13 
fam a4 Factory, fair to fon y e 10 @l2 
yo _ rto fair,. -7 @10 
State Farm Dairy, fancy......... me 12%@13 
State Farm Dairy, ood to prime... a) | 12 
State Farm Dairy, fairto good.... 10 @ll 
Western Factory, fine fall.......... . 12X@13K 
Western Factory, good to prime. 1L4%@12 
Western tory, fairto good...,. seer 8 OLLIE 
Westerao > ST Te o090eseod Se caedseee -6 @8 





DRIED FRUITS.—Apples are dull. Unpeeled 
Peaches are scarce and wanted. Cherries and Plums 
are quiet and steady. Raspberries are dull. We 




















quote 
Apples, State, 1875, Sliced.............60eeeeeeee 9@10K% 
ba Stace, 1875, Quarta sees BX¥@ OX 
Ss Weste’ Be 00. .. 8K@ 8X 
be N.C. 1875, Sliced, choice... sees 94Q@WK 
“ Southern, iced, g' «. 8 @Y 
bos Tennessee, 5, Quarters 8 @ 8% 
Peaches, 1875, . new process 20 @B 
1875, Peeled, fancy...... 16 @1s 
* 1875, Ga., Peeled, prime... «14 @16 
- 1875, Ga., Peeled, fair togood.........12 @13 
« 875, Ga., Peeled, poor.... 6 @10 
= p alves, new proc 12 @13 
bee Unpesled: 1875, Halves.. R @i2¥ 
« 1875, Quarters Ww gli 
ed, Quarters, Old 9%@10 
aommeun vere eo $ee 10xX@11 
Cherries, 1875, pri Reae 20 @ 
Plums, te, per ‘ 
“1875, Southern, pei ‘b.. -- 16 @lg 
Raspberries, 1875, Der D......6 ceceeeeeeesesess 20 @W 


mando have had @ continued dull and weak 
mar Trade has not come up, as receivers hoped 
it —— with the beginning of Lent. The large 
supply in store has caused a free disposition to sell 
and the advices indicate larger arrivals next week. 
12,359 p g e@ quote: 


Jerse y, si le bbis., per DbI.............0-00+° 
Sta tecnd Ponn.... —_— ° . 









Western, prime., 


















Western, fair mark 18 @18 
Southern and Southwe tern.. csuaceeateccqenaeee Ga 

GREEN FRUITS. Bg oe are ‘sellin better and 
rule higher. Flo es sell weil. wba 
Grapes are plenty and slow "Ot sale. We quote: 

ples: 

Winter: varieties, on? DDI......eeeeeeerer ee 83 L@ 3 15 
Mixed lots. £° r bbi.... seeee 3 OO@ 3 50 
roe lots, ‘air, per Cie eccsecccees 2 WO@ 2 75 
Florida, per DD]... .0rccescssrccccsssceccees 9 0013 00 
Catawba. sian baa ateal beagecegde oop 6@ 8 
Cranberries : 
Jersey, choice, standard crates....,., ... » 425@ 450 
Jersey, good to prime, panderd on “a OO@ 4 25 
Jersey, g00d to sagen per bbl...... --12 50@13 50 


Higt-Hones Fruits. 


ew Florida re sces’s choice, sold at 


$405 uart, but, as larger auriva 8 are looked for, 
itis not expected that : 
tain e quote 


those figures could be now ob- 








SF Ate socesseee 9 O0@6 OO 
GREEN VEGETABLES. We quote: 
Green Peas, Florida, per crate.,,,.......... 4 
Cabbage, | ree ve 








per bbl...... 

, Russia, per bbl... 

POT. ATORS.—Irish Potatoes are tn lange supply 
and lower. Sweet Potatoes are steady. e te: 

Early Rose, bulk, per bbl.. 


iy in double-head 
Peachblow, bull 








Tin.— 
Zinc is in fair demand at steady prices. 


OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is 


Steady. Lard i * 
ve 4 M co sin fair demand at og steady prices. 


\Phovisions —The market for sien | pro- 


a nizing strength and prices are rather 
= Prd Beef.—' Trade has 
have valean Sands = oe been dull and prices 


Py WOOL.—The market continues dull for all descrip- 





r b! 
peachblow, in dou le-head bb! 
Prince Albert, bulk, per bb! 
uo Albert, in double-head bbis.. 


Inferi 
Peerless, bulk, Dbl sheiie On 
Sweet, Yellow, ware, per bbi........... 2 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Live Poultry.— 
pare been very heavy. ‘Turkeys have | ‘avored the 











Geese are lower. Poultry.—Choice 
Ducks sell well il when prime. eine hia ete 
Picked Chickens are not plenty and 


Capons are rather easier. 
wanted. Rabbits are scarce and 
wan We quote: 


ss pin lid Pigeo ons are 





















































LIVE POULTRY. 



















































a 98% 


ev 2EPn & 
a0 Cote, OF 
a pass .— 


Dat seman 
BUCKW: WHEAT, rt x 





LL Ld LELALLREELELE 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and — 


Fowls, Jerse: Bi rcccccscccececccccccceces soos | 15 
Fowls, Woes, Re 4 
Roosvers, # B........... ecoetes 8@ 10 
Turkeys, Jersey, RD. M@ b 

ys, Western. # B 3@ 14 
Ducks, Jersey, per pair. 87@1 20 
Ducks, Western, per Gi 15 
Geese, Jersey, per pair. . 2 50 
Geese, Western, per pair ol 

DRESSED POULTRY. 

i , Bucks Co., good to prime..... li@ 18 
Chic} 1 A oo 1b@° IT 
Chickens, State, good to. rime...... iM4@ 16 
Chickens, Western, good prime ... 138@ 15 
Cc Western, fair to good..... lle 13 

Jersey, coat i peiaas: ie 1s 
urkeys, » #00G to Prime........ 
r eys, i aneanee heduauces i bo 
. tO prime. 
‘ut eys, inferior... ° ee 12@ 13 
‘to y 22 
18@ 20 
as i 
lve M4 
1B3@ 14 
kee Re 13 
3 HN@ 12 
Be, rn, — shat Lis %@ ll 
Wild —— Feathered, 3 men Ad séboud ae 250 
r pair... onsteann ES j'Fee. 1 
Rabbits p per pair.......2 0.0... adeehean tees - 35 @ 45 


SUGAR. 
} aay Peseeewre a 9% Plata Mess, bbl.. om bd s 





























Carolina, fair to 





T. 

ilwauk 13334 
No.2 Milwauk 125 
No. : Chicazo —— 


ay 3 . 1 
Winter eer ed... oe 











souteern White 
| Western eu = 
OA yeuow... 
ow Sak Y. I... 
a 
Light Mixea”” 
“odessa ‘ 
'RYE........., 


4 


Wool. Hides Furs. Skins. 


HORNS—Dvuty: 
Ox.B.A.& R... 300 








..No 
Western mx’dold — 





team Refined 9%a 9%¢' Extra Mess...... li 
CW 4a oid [Prime i . 
Cc. 8a 8%|Packet. bbl....... 16 00al7 00 
82 8| Extind 32 5 
ee * 7%|PO 
— l0%|Mess, Western.. 00 
--10210% | Prime. Western. 15 00al6 00 
10% | Prime Mess... .... 19 00 
18 ie ea 
RIVERSIDE *RicPINERY Yal3k 
3 als 
Riverside A. sot ave... 9x 13 abe 
Riverside A, coarse“ .. 9X walls 
Riverside Extra C...... 9% %al3% 
Riverside .9 | 
Cal. Golden.. ay ll al2 
Marigold Yellow... ..... 8% | Dr: — a— 
MOLA’ DUTY: ScPgl 
N. O.. new..... a—t4 - xa ag 
Porto Rico. N.—45 ot pee ies ait'a’ - 
. ' Kala 
700 
a 
20 
= a5 
—62 
a —52 a— — 
—% — 
a—78 al5 00 
a-%7 al6 00 
a-75 210 50 
a-9 a1000 
2-70 023.00 
a-i 
crx: Bres., 00 
- Free. a7 
—8 a—it 
—2i a—u a— 35 
a—2' 
—22},a —23 a— 30 
1a —22 AL — —Dur® : ala ct cts. # 
re a—2l! 
rar. “a —21 ni islana. 
b a— 3% 
FRUIT. veren— a 12: Ashton's fine 2 2 75 a—— 
“ 4,.Muse’l.. *“‘— a@ 15%) Verdins...... 20 a-— 
}s Londoni. “17 a 18 nf \Lbreheell _ 
ess. ‘“‘ none j fine......... a 
Eu Yaienca.— "atl iTable Sait in Drs. 
=Currants,...—— a— 7%; 110 a1 
fe ces a 5% in eens Vags, 
Citro “4 a 1... T ae 
Saraines < bem 15Ka -lt 
a a2 ! a -. 3Ka— 
Magearon!.It1.— bb a—15 SPICES. 
a-—ll . —13 a—19 
Vermicelli, vith —B o— = — 
CANNED FRUIT. Ere. —30 a--5d5 
Pescnes.2 8 ? +138 —% 
GOZ......00006 a225 10 a1B 
Peaches.3 -140 a—— 
GOB. 20200- a000 30 2350 
Pineapple, 2 B N’casti—5 ka—— 
# doz..... 199 a3 erican.—44a—— 
Tomatoes, 
doz 7 bka— Th 
in papers, # B 74a— 
'SOAP—DUTY. WP _ 
Castile, imported. 9 ad 
ald 


Castile, domestic. 9a 
ike Family 687 





a— 
Rick Dury: 2cts.R b 





pe 
Rangoo: 
Tapioca weiget dee cece 
eared *‘Taun 
Starch. Paugloes gees 
Starch. Corn.....— a—10 


a 135 
126” 


ai 
Am..,..... R Qe as 
FURS AND SKIN; * 
dressed, of all anasto 


al 


TT 
l 








++-—18 a- 2 LRATH En Dory: Solv 
sor; Bub; i Upper, amt  ct.ad. 
—ii LEP B— 28 a— 31 
Oak, —7 -— 
Oak: ei 














19a— 
Calcutta Buiiza. 104a— — 
Do.Kips#® a i a— ls 


california 
ughter— 9%a—— i Sm 
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H. K. & F.B. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
av? do the largest aca Grocery business in 
nnecti 


tates, and in co on therewith a 
siderable Produce Comm 
made direct to 


pers). 
bf Butter and other produce consigned to us. 


Reliable Seeds. 


Our new Catalogue is now ready for mailing to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents. 


R. H. ALLEN &CO., 
189 and 191 Water St., New York. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities te Club Organizers, 
Send fer New Price-list. 
. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
(P.-0.Box 5648.) 31 and 33 VESEY ST., NewYork 


‘The choicest in the world—Im 


T A ices— est Com yt 
TEA Ses ever erybody ~frade con timually 

















nd for circular to RO: 


Bera wee - ¥., P.-O. Box 1287, 
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SPRING IMPORTATION. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


offered on MONDAY, MARCH 6th, choice lines of 


SPRING arin saan ia 


ALL Wool sil Sik aa Wool 
DRESS MATERIALS, 


GRANAT,” “FACONNE,” AND 
2 SILKS, 


PLAID LOUISINES, FANCY STRIPED AND 
CHECKED SILKS. 


The newest shades in 
PLAIN COLORED FAILLE SILKS. 
FOR PROMENADE AND EVENING WEAR. 


BLACK SILKS, 


from all the leading Maufacturers. 


MOURNING GOODS 


the largest and most desirable stock in the city. 
Ss HA wu @s., 
all the leading Spring styles. 
Embroideries, Laces, and Hdkfs, 
Paris Printed Cambrics, 
Percales, Cretonnes, etc., 


in new effects. 


Ladies’ Furnishing Department. 


Misses’: and Infants’ Outfits, Wedding Trousseaux, 
etc. Everything appertaining to these branches 
ready-made or to order at short notice. 


Housekeeping & White Goods. 


“ DAMASSE” 


A fulland complete stock of the very best makes 
and at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 


N. B.—Hotels, Steamers, Clubs, and Private Dwell- 
ings furnished complete with Carpets, Upholstery, 
Bed Linen, etc., with dispatch. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 








Arnold, Gonstable & Co,’s 


SPRING ASSORTMENT 
CARPETINGS 


NOW OPEN. 

PRIVATE PATTERNS, strictly confined to this 
house and containing many NOVELTIES in DESIGN 
and COLORINGS. 

French Moquettes, 
Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons and Tournays, 
Crossley’s Velvets and Tapestries, 
Efglish and American Body Brussels. 


The choicest assortment ever before offered in this 
MARKET. 


Three-Ply and Ingrains, 
English and American Oil-Cloths, 


ete., etc. 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


Commercial, 


FINANCIAL LUNACY. 


Mr. Henry Carey Barrp has an article 
in the March number of The Atlantic 
Monthly on the currency question, in which 
he informs the public that greenbacks are 
not and never have been depreciated. As 
to the question whether ‘‘ the greenback to- 
day is a depreciated money,” he plumply 
says: “No; not at all.” How does Mr. 
Baird sustain this position? ,Let us hear 
him, as follows: 











‘** As soon as the greenback was issued in 
1862 and made non-convertible with gold, 
it ceased to fluctuate in value with gold 
and became the standard of payment, of 
which the money of account dating from 
that time is the expression. It is to-day 
the standard, and in its money of pestnn| 
are expressed the prices of gold, as well as 
silver coins and bullion, as every dealer 
knows and as his books of account com- 
pletely demonstrate. How can a thing be 
depreciated in comparison with itself? 
Gold is at a premium; the greenback is not 


at a discount, because it is itself the stand- 
ard.” 

Mr. Baird here deceives himself with 
a mere. jingle of words. Here is a piece 
of gold of definite weight and fineness, 
which the law calls a dollar and declares to 
be a legal tender in payment of a debt 
amounting toadollar. Mere isa piece of 
paper, which Mr. Baird calls a “‘ green- 
back,” but which the law calls a ‘‘note of 
the United States,” pledging the faith of the 
United States to pay a dollar to the bearer, 
and which the law still further says shall 
be a legal tender at its face value in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, with 
certain exceptions. Mr. Baird holds a 
promissory note against John Smith, in 
which the latter stipulates to pay the former 
adollar. This debt of a dollar, under the 
law as it now stands, may be paid either 
with the ‘‘ greenback” or the coined dollar. 
Either is a legal tender and will discharge 
the debt. 

John Smith says to Mr. Baird: ‘‘I owe 
you a dollar, and am ready to pay it. Here 
is a ‘greenback’ in which the Government 
promises to pay a dollar, and here is the 
gold dollar promised. Take which you 
please and deliver me up my note.” Which 
will Mr. Baird take? If he studies his 


own interest, he will take the gold 
dollar and let John Smith keep the 
“‘ greenback.” Why? Simply because he 


knows that he can go into the market with 
the gold dollar and there buy more with it 
than he could if he took the “‘ greenback” 
and attempted to make the same use of it. 
As he reasons, so every other man would 
reason in like circumstances. He knows 
and everybody knows that the gold dollar 
and the ‘‘ greenback” dollar are unequal in 


4 their purchasing power; that they will not 


exchange for each other as equivalents; 
and that the gold dollar passes at a higher 
value, relatively to other things, than the 
‘“‘greenback” dollar. He ought to know 
that the only reason why the latter circu- 
lates at any value is the expectation that it 
will ultimately be paid by the former or its 
equivalent. These are the facts in the case. 

Now, whether Mr. Baird chooses to say 
that gold brings a premium, or greenbacks 
are or are not at a discount, does not make 
a pin’s difference with the facts. This is a 
mere matter of financial rhetoric. The 
appropriate statement is that greenbacks 
are at a discount; not as compared 
with themselves, but as compared with 
gold money. They are depreciated by the 
full amount of the discount; and, as this 
discount varies at different times, the depre- 
ciation is a fluctuating one. Both kinds of 
money are a legal tender for the payment of 
debts; but one kind happens to be the 
money of value and the money of the com- 
mercial world, while the other is the money 
of credit, absolutely worthless in the event 
that the Government should determine 
never to redeem it. 

Mr. Baird tumbles himself headlong into 
the common fallacy of all the inflationists, 
that money is purely and absolutely the 
creature of law, and that one article may 
just as well be employed for monetary use 
as another, provided the law so ordains. 
This excludes the commodity value of the 
article itself as an element of money, and 
thereby withdraws from it the most vital 
and important idea. One who commits 
this mistake may be expected to reason 
about money just as lunatics reason about 
other things; and this expectation Mr. 
Baird certainly has not disappointed, 








DRY GOODS. 


THERE have been some active movements 
in different departments of the dry goods 
trade the past week and large quantities of 
domestic cottons have been distributed from 
first hands and by the jobbers. The num- 
ber of buyers from the West has been 
largely increased and a great change has 
been noticed in the general liveliness among 
all classes of our business men. But the 
activity in domestic cotton goods has been 
the result of a general revision of prices in 
prints and a point has been reached which 
makes it safeto buy largely. In most cases 
the reductions have been made in styles 
which have lost their attraction for the 
near-by trade, but which will be novel and 
attractive at the South and in the Far West. 
The leading jobbers have been trying to 








outdo one «another in their “drives,” 
and it is to be hoped that they will 
find their profit in it; but it is an un- 
wholesome competition and the unsettling 
influences upon the market cannot be con- 
ducive to a profitable trade. However, the 
jobbers must be allowed to manage their 
business in their own way; and, if they find 
their profit in it, no one besides has any right 
to complain. The object was, unquestion- 
ably, to relieve the market of its dullness; 
and in that respect the movement was suc- 
cessful. 

The weather has been cool and bracing 
since March came in and has been very far 
from lamb-like, and the general condition 
of the country continues in every way 
favorable. 

The attempt to repeal the Bankrupt Law 
has caused a good deal of excitement among 
dry goods merchants, and the leading 
houses of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston have heen active in sending remon 
strances to Washington against the measure. 
They are as deeply interested in the subject 
as any other class of business men in the 
country and their remonstrance ought not 
to be disregarded. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in fair demand during the week and prices 
have been steady. The sales of fine browns 
and four-yard makes from first hands have 
been to an encouraging extent. It is 
understood that sales have been effected of 
certain makes of sheetings at prices which 
have not been reported. 

There is rather more activity in bleached 
sheetings and shirting than in brown cot- 
ton goods and the sales have been on an 
increasing scale in fine and medium grades, 
as well as in the lower grades. The stock 
of fine shirtings of popular makes is under- 
stood to be light in the hands of agents. 

Print cloths are dull and prices are with 
out quotable change. 

There is a fairly active demand for good 
styles of prints and prices are compara- 

tively steady since the recent reduction; 
but there is not quite so active a market as 
might be expected at this season. The 
jobbers have been making great efforts to 
induce purchases, and not altogether with- 
out effect; but there is no great rush and 
buyers do not appear to feel at all anxious 
about the future. They do not fear an ad- 
vance, and they are certainly acting pru- 
dently in buying only to the extent required 
by the demands of their business. 

Cotton dress goods are in improving de- 
mand at steady prices, but sales are ona 
somewhat restricted scale. 

Ginghams continue in good demand and 
for all desirable styles at steady prices. 

Cheviots are not selling actively, except 
for the more popular styles, and in some in- 
stances they are dull and neglected at even 
reduced prices. 

Tickings and stripes are in rather better 
demand, with increased sales of low and 
medium qualities. 

Rolled jaconets and cambrics, flat fold, 
are in small demand; but prices are without 
essential change. 

In other departments of domestic cottons 
there*is a rather quiet condition of things 
and prices are steadily maintained. 

Worsted dress goods are in good demand, 
and sales are effected of favorite makes at 
satisfactory prices. The Southwestern 
buyers have in many instances already 
duplicated their early orders. 

Hosiery is in steady demand for cotton 
hose and half hose; but the demand for 
woolen hosiery is small. 

There is but a moderate business doing 
in woolens of any description; but prices 
are generally well maintained. 

Cloths and doeskins are quiet, prices are 
without important change, and the sales 
that have been effected have been on a 
small scale. 

Cassimeres and all-wool suitings are in 
fair demand, and the sales to the clothiers, 
as well as tothe jobbers, of some of the 
more popular makes have been to a liberal 
extent, at steady prices; but medium and 
low grades of fancy cassimeres are very 
dull. 

Tweeds and union cassimeres are in 
moderate demand; but the sales are made in 
small lots. 

Worsted coatings are fairly active for the 
better qualities; but the lower grades are 
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American silks are in growing demand, 
and; in spite af all the disadvantages‘ the 
manufacturers have to contend with, this 
steadily developing interest is growing in 
importance; but prices are not suchas to 
leave a good margin to the enterprising 
firms engaged in it. 

Foreign goods are more active; but th 
sales are not yet, by any means, large 
The importers are not meeting with the en- 
couragement they had anticipated. But 
the season is still early and there is a mod- 
erate business doing in dress goods, millin- 
ery articles, and housekeeping linens. 

From the monthly statement of imports 
of foreign dry goods at this port it appears 
that in February the total amount entered 
at the Custom House was about $500,000 
greater than in the same month last year, 
while the amount of goods thrown upon 
the market was more than $1,000,000 less 
than in February, 1875. 

i - 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THB 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, March. 6, 1876, 
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Lord r) Taylor, 2224s SEELEY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST., 


OPENED ON MONDAY, MARCH 6th, 


large assortment of CAMEL’S HAI 
INGE inal the new BPRUNG BELA Dita oS leone 


wide, at Be. a yond. 
SPECIA ENTYON 18 ASKED TO THIS 
LINE OF ‘GOOD As RRHEY AR 


1 
Also full lines of inch 08 N SPRING 
COLORS, at $1 25, 1.4 iets 
A ee Py he 7 tie ment SPY santa sot 


A popular line of CA MEL'S HAIR in all shades 
at 6Oc. a yard, superior value. 


SILK and WOOL PONGEES at POPULAR 


POLE snd WOOT. MOHAIRS, plain ana plaid, 
oO ASTLITES color: and aaa om 
; a 

36-4 ALL WOOL ane ¥ ana ae ma rae 
Bet in 4 sane 

TWILLED and PLAIN DEBEGE, % and 43 
“—. EULL LINES OF POPULAR D 

J Us 4 

GOooDs, in aa the newest fabrics a is 
SPRING, at 12 1-2c.. 20c., 25c., 30e., 87 1-2e., 


SILKS. 


They have now on hand full gg st - ya" es 
lon, Bonnet, Jure, and Giraud. 
Silks, all of which are well known ~ tne ary. A cice 
er cashmere et b u a 
special line of Bellon’s Black gros-grain heavy- 
corded Silks at $2.10 and $2.30, especially adapted for 
oo and promenade dresses and guaranteed to 


ar. 
"Rich a howe * gx 4 of yard and Checks at unusual 


co Soom raye, at ore: =. W 3 worth 70c. 
ns Ta e and quadrille, at 85c.; worth 
jay FE wie of of superior f ansh, and especially recommended 
Ly rons ns Taffetas, raye and quadrille, at er yard; 
purchased at auction at erent bargains. velinpeies 
Lyons Taffetas, raye, at $la yard ; former price $1.25. 
Lyons Taffetas, raye, at 1.25 a yard; former price 


Full line plain-colored Silks, purchased at recent 
auction sales, at $la yer’ — price $1.30. 


the new Shades i Lo best RW. manufacturers, at 
ous zea prices. 
Faye uni, inch. 75; formerly $2.25. 
Grosgrain, 23-inch, $2; oh 2.30 $2.25, 
t Cachemire de soie, 24-inch formerly $3. 
I Poult de soie, 24-ineh, $3; dans 50. 
Lyons brocaded Silks, in all the , tints, 
for street and evening wear. 
26 inches, $2.75; reduced oe 3.50. 
26 inches, $3.50 ; reduced fro 5. 
mm. complete line of white e Gros-Grain, $1.25 to $3.50 
cr, just received per st 
PG — and White Satins, $1505 ; 200d value for $2 


SHAWLS. 


THEY OFFERED ON MONDAY, MARCH 6th, 
their entire stock of 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
IN NEW DESIGNS AND CHOICE COLORINGS, 
AT GREAT REDUCTIONS ON FORMER 
PRICES. 


LADIES ARE PARTICULARLY INVITED TO 
MAKE A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
THIS MOST VALUABLE STOCK. 
REDUCED FROM $225 TO $100. 
REDUCED FROM $250 TU $150. 
REDUCED FROM $375 TO $175. 
NOVELTIES JUST RECEIVED BY STEAMER. 
ONE CASE OF BEAUTIFUL BLACK and SCARLET 
STELLA SHAWLS, FOR SPRING WEAR, 


AT $58, GOOD VALUE AT $890, 
AT $75, GOOD VALUE AT $1190. 
AT $8100, GOOD VALUE AT $130. 

Two cases PAISLEY SHAWLS for CARRIAGE 
WEAR, new colors, slightly damaged, 
offering at one-half former prices. 

Also large invoices of all the Latest Novelties in 


low and medium-priced wool, worsted, and silk-and- 
wool Spring Shawls in great variety. 


In the pee a gga Department they are offering 
unusual! attr: 


on Camel’a-hatr ‘Overskirts and Jackets at $10, #12, $13, 
Dy 7, $2 

Camel's-hair Overskirts, Waist, and outside Jacket, 
$30 t > $35. * 


Camel’s-hair Suits, Silk Trimmed, $20, $23, and ee 
yy Cashmere Suits, Silk Trimm > , $25, $30 


nd $45. : 
r Camel’ s-hair Suits, all-silk underskirt, $45. 

Black Cashmere Suits, from $15 — ard. 
1 Black Cashmere Suits, silk Underskirt, $57. 

ayisnt Silk, Pongee, and Mohair a $20 and 


"Alpaca Suits from $10.50 upward. 
WRLPRLRRSLSRSRRVSAVBAED RRRRE 
% LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
SWISS AND ORGANDY SUITS 
ce deena a 
a — #2. Fmd role 
ss Overdre tly tri $3.50, 
Children’s dresses. ‘elton Schoo or Bait its, $3.50. 
dren's all-wool plaid Sehoct oe its, $3; 
d ~— ’s ull-wool cashmere, silk trimmed, $15. 
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Chi s Cloth Sacques from $2. 
Job lot Children’ Pic D - 
scme designs fro m ue Dresses, braided in hand 
80 achoice lot o French h 
Gabrielle Dresses from $4.50. Spero Bee: 
BGRARRLALISVLEGe B 
MOURNING GOODS A SPECIALTY. o 


bes] 
Complete Outfits constantly on hand 
mad 


e to order and deiive: 
prc vk disappointment ta twelve hours, 


Evening Dresses to order in twenty- 
Dinner, reception, and Cafriage Dresses, in ote, 
choice shades, at remarkably low prices.” 
Black silk Costumes, from 43 1 
Emp Rene silk Costumes, from $40 u 
“mbroidered Overs! oihate. 
ver Will close out the balan trom nines 
our win r stock at less than m cost of mana 
Ladies’ Wrappers (p cosbmere, printed ne 


re 
in rons Mrs A for house or steamer w 
. aid flannel Wra: at = 


ppers 
A aeanen lot of Robes de Chambre 
in fine cashmere, braided and embroidered, from 


le 


1.50 u 
No charge for aherations. 
Rules for self-measarement eons free of 
is ——s r are our Pa. manufac- 


A lara ix involee of of EK ~ a oe uy Fae aad 


in te Aleo tn wetes oe es and Jacke ts, 
n hg: oths, 
, justhalf original prt aie aaa 
Sleeveless Jackets. jn ai silk riven heent ily trimmed, 
$2, half 
at a reduction of 3% per 
the entire balance o: 3 ock 
The tens of — and ‘article ues. 

guarantee ever: ‘ertised by them 

to be in stock an: be as repre os ned d bs . 


us nived States g00ds sent free wy cost to all parts of the 


S bro improved R. R. Elevators = 
tousive to every floor. hs oo. he a 


99 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
Importers of 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 
SILKS, AND MILLINERY. 


: Manufacturers of 


Cloaks and Suits. 


HAVE AT ALL TIMES THE 
LARGEST STOOK AND LOWEST PRICES. 
THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVEPAIR $10.50. 


Any color or size. Single at yw a. — for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, sen ae 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
A well-selected stock of Millinery occ Laces. 


and Dress Trimmings, and Hamburg Edgings and 
rtions. 


Samples sent free on application. 

R.H. MACY & co. 
EVERY ARTICLE Sr apArraxp AS a 
RESENTED 


CHANGES MAY BE MADE within one week, 
or money returned in case of disgatisfaction. 
Catalogues sent free. 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 

PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 

















supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 


dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. Wie 
Agriculturist.........ce...+...5081 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly................ 360 400 
Christian at Work...............300 300 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 360 400 
Harper’s Magazine ..............360 400 
Harper’s Weekly......0. se00-. 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar....secscecessses-- 360 400 
Home Journal................... 260 800 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘‘The Rustic 
West Wisisscapperapetccccse 2 1 30 

Ladies’ Journal .........es00006. 360 869400 
Lippincott’s Magazine...........360 400 
Littell’s Living Age..........s06. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthbly.........460 500 
8t. Nicholas Magazine...........275 300 
Scribner’s Monthly..... ......... 3 60 400 
Sunday Magazine............... 230 275 
The Galaxy...ccccccccessseseeee 360 400 
The Nation (pew subs.)...........475 520 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........135 166 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 38 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream................ 4 50 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine............e.0. £50 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 260 300 


(#@ POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 








STEEL ENGRAVING 








Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 





251 Broadway, N.Y. City 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
“most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 





seribers for THE INDEPENDENT On the following 


terms: 
1 Subscriber. one yeer, In advance, postage 
free, tnctuting tiie eens Mnaran -~~\Siaunat  T 25 


A renewal of an Old Lan ey im Reo 
Postage free, inc 
the above Engraving. to 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


h $3.50, or by renewirg their sub- 
seri flows fe tor, a pe not in arrears) and sending 
us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal and 

00 vance, or for two new subscribers and 
.00 m advance. This new and perfect engravin 
alone (without THE INDEPENDENT) is well wort 
oe ee to StO. as similar engravings usually sell at 
e pi 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas bee tor us accurate and 
beautiful Steel En: me of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wi son. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the ape be terms: 

1 8u ber, in advance, postage 
free, including bath of the } the above Engravings. $3.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Sine 14 by 18 Inches. 


ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more a — will present it to sub 
a 


t "Subseriber, one year, in advance, postage 
tree, including the above me Engraving Geasee. dene $3 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his famous aes 

“The ancipation Proclamation.” We will present 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms 
1 Subscriber, one year, * advance, postage 

free, including the above book. 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We havea contract with the manufacturers of the 
9 Proyigences Wringer,” by which we offer their very 


all), in advance: 
scriptions for three years in advance and pay us 

The “Wringer” will be delivered at our 
Office or sent by express, as may be directed. 





POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,’’ postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in. order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratwity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservation of faithful * counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
et one year, in advance, postage free. 
Renewal ofan O14 go trece tng the a 

advance, postag' — ee 


POSTACE FREE ! 


AUTHORS ot the UNITED STATES. 


- or THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
TED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Hitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
pce ye nee of the United States: 


IRVING, Coonmm,| Foncrmcem. | MIss 
pai My 
ALICE CARY, PRENTICE, G. 


Bint, BBry burro’ Coon HorricARs 





aap areca. ERG most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 





{2 See advertisement, on page 31 of this issue. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not # pay mone j 
persons representing themselves as mts until t 
receive the a and = regular Form of Ce rtiti. 

eate, bearing t > che sending” of 2 gente of the Publisher, 
aranteeing t Csr ing °y e 
ayAddress C. BOWEN, 


ata ide Independent,”’ 
P.-0. Box 2787, New Yor® City. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 2% State Str2et. Chicago, Il 
JOHN P. FISK, Manager. 


The Juilependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_Monev Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in 8 Registered etter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
hate nes against losses bv mail, and au Post- 
masters poy bhged to register letters whenever re- 

uested to do s 
32 Numbers, in “adyance (postage free)....... $3.00. 








a 1.75. 
5 $ a 1.00. 
me after 3 mos., 3:50. 
52 s after 6 mos., * 4.00. 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per co 
PAPERS are forward until explicit orderis 


an 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 


by law. 
bg ao sageance on ae subscription books without 
y in advan 
mS SUBSCAIBE cularly reonested to note 


ER the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subseription. RECEIPTS for money 
Pay subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in eo date, =< expiration on the littie yei- 


t by mail. 
Wass will be sent BY 1aall- & 00... No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our aan te in Londen to receive subscriptions 
and ts. 
oor RY C. BOWEN, 


tor. Publiohere and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box x 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes 8 paper regularly fium the 
ed directed to his name or arother’s 
mone ne nas subscribed or not—is responsible 

‘or the ent. 
fo, Lit © person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav ail arrearages, or the prblisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. ane collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 


F pot 
once ne courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers - periodicals from tbe post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
po ates of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the ==. 200 lines to the celumn.) 
Advertisement. a Oggi Business Notices 





pt Serererrrrrre eee ~- By 8 Gin. conceeuece we, 
times (one month)... ‘times (one month. 8c, 
) ie ene -}13 (three months) 80c, 
 s 3 26 six be ) Tbe. 
& “ {Ree Ly 50c.152 “ (twelve “  ).b65e 
USTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 

Semone 1 re er panlgd<daee os 

4times (one month)...... 

18 times (three mont’ an. 

2% “ (six 

& “ (twelve 





r ia ad ~~ 
PUBLISHER’S e hove. -++.sONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
CH T 
FINANCLIALNOTICES. Two DOLLARS P2R AGATELINE 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............. FIFTY CENTS A LINE 


ig Fk — sdvertisind mast be ‘es made in advance 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIFTOR. 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 7@ State St., cor. Randolpa 
Chicago, Ul, 





matums. and shall continue to present3them to sub- 


JOHN P. FISK, MANAGER 
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Financial, 
MONEY MARKET. 


A Loss of sometliing over $2,000,000 in 
legal tenders by our Associated Banks, as 
shown by the Bank Statement, is not easily 
accounted for, and if money were not so 
abundant it might be attributed to the com- 
mencemeni of a locking-up movement; but 
the money has probably been withdfawn by 
the legitimate demands of business, and is 
not, therefore, to be regarded as an unfavor- 
able indication, but, on the contrary, as a 
promise of greater activity in mercantile 
affairs. There is still an abundance of 
loanable money m Wall Street, as isshown by 
the low rates of discounts and of call loans 
on miscellaneous securities. 
in the items of the Bank Statement show 
an increase in loans of $1,682,800, in specie 
of $1,995,400, in deposits of $2,089,000, and 
a decrease in legal-tenders of $2,068,000, and 
in circulation of $189,500. The apparent 
loss in the reserve is $595,000, the surplus 
reserve above the required 25 per cent. be- 
ing but $13,000,000. This is ample for the 
exigences of the Street, and there is no like- 
lihood of anything approaching toa strin- 
gency in the money market for the next three 
months,though everything depends upon the 
action of Congress. If no change shall be 
made (and there is not much chance of any) 
in the Specie Redemption Bill of last year, 
merchants will have nothing to fear from 
any derangements ofthe currency. The at- 
tempt to substitute silver coin for the frac- 
tional paper currency may lead to some 
slight inconvenience; but it will cause no 
financial disturbances, by taking the $13,- 
000,000 in silver coin now hoarded in the 
Treasury vaults and putting it in circulation 
as a substitute for the same amount of small 
paper. 

The fractional currency is now converti- 
ble into greenbacks, and the greenbacks 
into gold, at a discount of 14to 15 per cent. 
But, as the silver coins can only be convert- 
ed into gold by a larger discount—say 2 to 
24 per cent.—no one will care to change 
fractional currency for silver at so great a 
loss. There are offers made by certain 
tradergto give silver in change, which they 
could well afford to do if they bought the 
silver coins at their actuat value. 

The gold market has been steadily up- 
ward during the week, the price having 
touched 115, though it was lower at the 
close, the sales on Saturday being at 1144. 

This steady rise in the premium on gold 
as the time for specie resumption, in con- 
formity with the bill of January, 1875, ap- 
proaches is very puzzling to certain peo- 
ple who have an idea that the natural course 
of trade may be controlled by law. 

Government bonds of all classes have 
been unfavorably affected by the discus- 
sions whieh have been going on in relation 
to an increase of the proposed 44 per cents. 
to $500,000,000 and an extension of time to 
30 years. In the London market prices for 
the 67s and 10-40s have declined} to 4 per 
cent., but the market has undergone no ma- 
terial change here and the new 5s and cur- 
rency 6s are a shade higher. 

The movements on the Stock Exchange 
have been in a downward direction all the 
week, with small upward spurts, occa- 
sioned by the attempts on the part of 
the ‘‘ bears” to ‘‘cover” their “‘ short” sales. 
The leading stocks in active operation 
have been Pacific Mail, Western Union 
Telegraph, and Lake Shore. The condi- 
tions of the market are very complicated, 
and the only clear thing about the situation 
seems to be that since Jay Gould compelled 
the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Com- 
pany to lower its tariff of charges, for the 
purpose of compelling the Western Union 
to do the same, the latter company have de- 
termined to drive the Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph off the ground altogether; and, in 
doing so, it may be necessary to discontinue 
dividends for a while, or, at least, to reduce 
them, until the rival company shall be either 
broken up or absorbed. Then there will 


be a clear field for the Western Union and 
its shares will be worth more than ever. 

As for Pacific Mail and Union Pacific, 
which are so essential to our commercial 
prosperity, they must both be rescued from 
the hands of the unscrupulous sharpets 
that have so long mismanaged them; but 
before that can be reece they must 
under, Hi great changes. The decline in Pa- 
cific Mail during the week was full 8 per 


The changes . 





cent., and the decline in other active stocks 
and securities was in Western Union Tele- 
graph, 23; in Lake Shore, 3g; Northwest- 
ern, Common, $; do Preferred, 4; St. Paul, 
Common, $; do. Preferred, 4; and Ohio and 
———. ij. There was an advance in 
the leading railroad shares, on account of 
the improved business and earnings of most 
of them. Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
took an upward turn of 2 per cent., Pitts- 
burgh of 14, Chicago, Alton and St. Louis I 
Harlem 2, Illinois Central 14, Panama 3, 
and Iron Mountain and Pacific of Missouri 
£each. The coal companies and express 
companies declined 1 to 2 per cent. and 
New York Central fell off 13. Michigan 
Central and Union Pacific fluctuated 
through the week, but closed at the opening 
prices. 

The general conditions of trade are with- 
out any essential change. Business has re- 
vived to a certain extent in some directions, 
notably in dry goods; but the long- hoped- 
for, rather than expected, rush of customers 
has not taken place. The characteristic 
temper of the times is extreme caution 
and an indisposition to enter upon avoida- 
ble risks, Merchants buy only what they 
require for the immediate demands of their 
trade and wait to see what will turn up. 
The movement which is expected to attend 
the Centennial Exhibition is not likely to 
be seen before the opening, in May; and then 
it will be a movement in travel, and Phil- 
adelphia expects to reap the profit. It is 
not likely that the Centennial show will 
have any immediate influence in imparting 
a new stimulus to business enterprises. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4TH, 1876. 


Bid. 
Butchers’ and Drovers’........... 135 
Central National...............+..100 
CRAs shes pik d 0 05:05 000d hs sade 136 
MET. catnnieninawwesis's ere 300 
a ei eA 115 
Corn Exchange........... SAA .182 
First National........ sis ashinand as +200 
Fourth National........... ee 8514 
eee ee 


Gallatin National BRE See AR SALE 


‘ 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 
Manufacturers’ and Merchants’.... 
Market...... 








Mechanics........ Sokadn lee 
SE es 106 
Metropolitan....... Vhwcwoueheonee 3 
Naseatsw o<5... 0% ee Ce -103 
Teint WEiORal . os. ns oo eco . 80 
POU DUPE in 650.0605 esccaKs 99 
PPM isn akd banaacdesaas een 941¢ 
Shoe and Leather........ ARahinost 140 
TUOGOSIMINB 5.000. speies'cods eespep- oe 140 
MEDMM ES ses eaesssaasommnesiac sce 146 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU J St., NEW YORK. | 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu | 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 

h will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLp and Gon Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, County, 
and STATE Coupens, etc., and bu and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE Stocks and 
Bonpbs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention en to Coupon Real Estate 
Mo: es, without cost to the lender. 
P — Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
8 
Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank. 


CHASE & ADAMS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 


Established in 1968), 

give exclusive aelenoll to the loaning of money 
upon real estate in Chicago and vicinity, and, from a 
long residence here anda large experience in the 
examination of titles, on place to advantage funds 

in large or small amounts, without cost to the lender. 
References: eg co =< Continental 
rt anning, Hsq. Nit 








$. "Thaxter & So 
National Banks. ‘Boston? 


A FARM OF YOUR OWN. 
The Best Remedy for Hard Times, 


Free Homesteads 
AND THE 


Best and Cheapest Railroad 
Land 


are on the line of the 


Union stat Railroad, 


NEBRASKA. 
SECURE A HOME NOW. 


Full information sent FREE to all of the 
world. Address . BF. 
Land Com’r U. P, R. R., Ouaha, Neb. 











THE BRIDGER TRAY TALS CARRIED YOU 


A SOLID TEN “PER _CENT. 


| ag - oer 
known une’ oer ONow 
States as the Agency whose 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS 
oom of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field ana 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, 
pale ILLINOIS LOAN A Se 
change in its character or ment. r4 
loaned millions, without loss of a dollar. it will come 
ue its old conservative methods and policy, We 
no risks, If a certa i sf 


run no a 

—s address for Circularand References A ; 
as, Missourt. Central 1 Loan Agency,’ 

sen Tinois 


a 
THE WALL STREET INDICATOR. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE SENT FREE. 
Contains Pictorial lustrations of Bulls one Bears. 





ope on a list of Va. able SWreniues to Clubs. 


BUCK WA ALTER R & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
P.-O. Box 431 10 Wall St., New York City. 





FIRST-CLASS 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


BROOKLYN CITY 7s, 


DUE IN 1904. 
BUFFALO CITY ‘7s, 
DUE IN 189. 
ROCHESTER CITY 7s, 
ad DUE IN 1908. 
CINCINNATI 7-30s, 
DUE IN 193. 


ALSO TOWN BONDS. 


EASTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1883. 
WESTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1885. 
WEST FARMS 7s, DUE IN 1888, 


For Sale by 


DANIEL A. MORAN, 
NO. 40 WALL ST. 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


BOOK, 48 PAGES, containing 14 Engraved 
Lincehore with 


Information for Stock Speculators. 
em covers, price 10 ag | ai Bae na Paper covers, 


Bankers and Brokere,? 2 Wait 8t., N.Y. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 


ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New York, 
furnish new designs and estimates for Churches, Ho* 
ls, esidences, Country Villas, tages 
Stores, 
LOTS 








arehouses, Factories, etc. 
FOR SALE, WITH “BUILDER'S LOAN. 


sot mp ed 4 ao Street often 
$10 to $500 ices A “cpa 


yt everything, 

and nd copy of 8 of the Wall Street Review ae eg EE. 
HICK LING Co., Nt and 

nikon 72 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 














RTFORD 
for the Wear: ending bee. 7 31st, 1875. 
RECEIP PTS. 
Bar PremimmMs..; 54,200060 dees cede. 249,598 10 
os Interest and all ow sources 65,790 ee my 86 
tbl DisHUrSeMeENnts..,...000c..00csecscccsses 7 38 
Naas sia sardusateieasxeaes tidckcedd Sam 
Total pmo December 3lst, 1875........... 1,275, id 0 
Roan BILITIES. 
Claims for Losses...... ... ...... $3",500 CO 
Premiums paid in advance...., o- 5470 28 
Reserve for ee at 4% 
per cent. (N. ¥. Standard). . 891,859 00—$527,829 28 
surplus above Polley T Li bilities. 347,315 42 
of Assets to Liabilities. ............. 1.37 
ASS 18. 
Cash on hand and in Bank.................005 $47,080 94 
Loans on Bond and Margnee raat of 
Pro’ a come ed $1,423, 697,851 18 
Loans 0 tocks, and Personal 
Securit Dsenessresdeateerconsscasaeseecnsces 56,236 03 
VU. 8. BOnds,.....200...cecccccee ae value. 24,400 00 
Conn. State’ _— pater’ ne 30,000 00 
Cook County ‘“ 504 * 5,000 00 
ou oP Beas oe os 21,350 00 
Railroad OS eas * a 19,675 00 
Y., N. H. & H’f'a RB. RB. 
Stock. ” ss 17,500 00 
94,752 OV 
180,416 14 
145,103 69 
209 03 
com’s 13.369 89 
ee semi- pony and emerald Pre- 
mi TT RONG OMIT), 1. icine dda tboadebincients 20,200 80 


THOM AS W.R Usek , Secretary. 
FRED. V. HUDSON, | Supt. 0 mw Agencies, 





CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist,1875 . $18,256,440 68 
Surplus eeeeee 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
nsurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


aspecial feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 
"ad 


JAS. © WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. P 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t See y. 
L, W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E.0.GOODWIN, Goal Agent, 61 Broadwny, N. Y¥. 





J0.PER CENT NET, 


teed. eA Vo notto 
walag ascertained In many 
ears’ busin ess have 1 never losta bine. "We pay the 
most promptly, cep-snnelt , ie New York. ao 

er of ours ever waited a or interest, n 
even during the hardest time that, Kansas is tikety 
ever to see. ‘Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
particulars. References in sor State in the Union. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN, 
(2 Coliections throughout the West a specialty. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 





THIRTY-FIRST | as 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Balance, as per statement 








Tan, Ist, 1875..........ccece0 $20,681,929 41 
RECEIPTS DURING 1875. 

For Premiums... ....cccccsreccesses sevceee $4,756,486 27 

For Interest.....cccccceccsssettecccvesccces 1,995,500 79 

TotalIncome . . . « $6,7 751,987 06 


EXPENDITURES DURINC 1875. 
Paid claims by death..... «+» $1,991,106 78 


Paid matured endowments = 122,000 00 
Paid annuities,..,.......... “ 1,851 44 
Paid surrendered policies... 569,519 16 
Paid contingent expenses, 
including salaries, print- 
ing, advertising, post- f 
GG nes ccsececinceccsses 198,803 09 oe 
Paid commissions to agents. 358,899 26 
Paid physicians’ fees.......+ + 27,996 81 
Paid tAXOS........00....06seecdee 116,041 77 


Paid return premiums or 
dividendsto policyhold- 
ers on premiums of 1873 
BG TE os ccopa sees scesnee 2,862,513 30 
$6,223,732 21— $528,254 84 
Balance Jan. 1st, 1876.........$30,190,184 26 





ASSETS. 
OBST Of) BANK, jascessps eoveee $563,918 95 
SROUE E vans shevsesecssenese 235,353 64 
United States securities..... 1,505,500 00 
State, City, and County 
DORE, c040 cuca: bidetep de 9,169,755 63 
Bonds and mortgages........ 12,821,812 20 


Loans on policies in force... 5,843,852 88 
Due for premiums in course 
of transmission....... ... 
Interest due and accrued.... 
Premiums due and de- 
ferred. not yet received, 
on issues principally of 
DOOSMIVOSR 0:0 604500.dscdeoees 252,761 12— $894,826 85 


Total Assets Jan. Ist, 
ES7G. ce temnse $31,085,011 11 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve fund (four per cent., 
Massachusetts standard).$27,765,231 00 
Policy claims in process of 
adjustment .........cceeee 
Dividends due and unpaid... 
Commissions and expenses 
on unreported premi- 
ums, estimated at ten per 


49,990 96—$30,190,184 20 
642,065 73 


541,389 00 
363,534 83 


25,276 Me—-$28,695,490 4 
Total Surplus as regards 
Policyholders . . . $2,889,580 17 


Dividends declared on 1875 pre- 
miums, payable in 1876......... 


Undivided Surplus. . 


Ratio of Expenses to Income 


FLSA 28 
$815,024 95 


(excluding Taxes),......:... 8.60 per cent. 
Number of Policies in Force 

Jan. 1st, 1876..........+- “Neh 43,015 
Insuring............. epagatesteoned $134,104,103 00 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, 


STATE AGENT FOR 


Southern New York and Northern 
New Jersey, 
137 Broadway New York. 


HANOQYER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 
Sash Sofplus -"-"- "0027998 09 
Osan. 1876 - - - - 1,602,775 00 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. . 
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Young und Old. 


JUST FOR FUN. 


os 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Up in the morning and out of bed, 

He takes a leap on his frowzy head, 

And, seeing him act like a crazy clown, 

We know that the day will be upside down. 


He gives the kitten a shower-bath 

And works her up to a state of wrath ; 
He ties akettle to Rover’s tail 

And drops his cap in the milking-pail. 


He drives the hen from her nice warm nest ; 
The turkeys and geese have no chance to rest ; 
And oh! how they waddle! and how they run ! 
As if they knew it was just for fun! 


He teases his sister and pulls her ears, 

And pulls her hair till he brings the tears, 

And is always so rough with her dolls and toys 
That she says she had rather not play with boys. 


Sometimes he carries his fun so far 

That he’s quite as rude as the street-boys are, 

And, called to account for his ways so rough, 

Thinks ‘I didn’t mean to!’’ excuse enough. 

He’s such a clown that he doesn’t know 

How deep in mischief a boy may go; 

And yet so sorry when wrong is done 

We can’t help thinking ’twas just for fun. 
EE 


THE NEXT DAY AFTER. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





TuE story is to tell what happened after- 
ward. There is always a next day to good 
and bad times; but most stories end before 
you get toit, Ialways wanted to know what 
became of the ‘‘Three Little Pigs” after they 
scalded the Fox to death, and what the 
Bears said when they found that Golden- 
hair had run away; and I think the man 
that knows might be made to tell about it. 
At any rate, 1am going to tell you what 
happened the next day after Captain 
Jinks’s birthday party, 

Jinks had had very few birthdays for a 
boy of his age: only six all told, and two of 
those he couldn’t remember, which was 
prima facia evidence that he was not there 
(prima facta means plain as the nose on 
your face); so the whole family had given 
over arguing with Jinks on that point. 

Now the sixth one had come and gone, 
and there would not be another for a year. 
Jinks didn’t see why. It wasn’t like 
Christmas, or New Year’s, or Fourth of Ju 
ly. Folks were always having birthdays, 
summer and winter, just when they please, 
for anything he could see. 
the window, squeaking his finger up and 
down the glass, and wondering how soon 
somebody would tell him to stop that. 

‘One birthday a year isn’t much; and, 
’sides, I wish’t I didn’t choose mine in win- 
ter.” 

‘People don’t choose their birthdays,” 
said Molly. 

““Who does?” said Jinks, discontentedly, 

‘God does,” answered Molly, with just a 
very little perk of her head. 

If she had said the President, as Jinks 
half expected, he was prepared to express 
his rebellious sentiments, without fear or 
favor; but as it was he only scowled and 
scraped the carpet with his  slipper-toe, 
Just then Papa came in, with his hat in his 
hand, and stooped down to kiss his little 
boy good-bye 

Jinks brightened up at once. 

“Oh! Papa, couldn’t I go to the office 
with you? There isn’t anything to ’muse 
me here.” , 

‘‘Dear me!” said Papa, tossing the Captain 
up in his arms; ‘‘is this the youngster that 
had a birthday party yesterday?” 

“‘T don’t care much about birthday par- 
ties,” said Jinks; ‘‘and, ’sides, the more fun 
you have you're all the lo’somer the next day. 

‘And Jinks is always cross the next day, 
whether it’s a birthday or candy,” said Mol- 
ly, in a very vexatious tone. 

‘*Come on, then,” said Papa, and Jinks 
ran out of his slippers and into his boots, 
crushed his cap over his curls, wriggled in- 
to his funny little Ulster overcoat, and 
could scarcely stop for Mamma to kiss his 
red cheeks and slip two cookies into his 
pocket. 

Jinks always enjoyed himself at the of- 
fice; but that day he had a particularly 
good time. He crammed his pocket-book 
with stamps from the waste-basket; he 
pasted pictures and posters over the wood- 
box; he made a famous barricade of Patent- 


Jinks stood by’ 

















office Réports; he ate a popcorn-ball, two 
apples, anda pint of peanuts. By that time 
he was tired. He sat down on top of the 
barricade, and wondered when his Papa 
would goto lunch. He wasn’t hungry; but 
he had eaten too many things, and so he 
fancied he wanted some more, which is 
sometimes the case with people much older 
than Captain Jinks, His Papa kept on 
writing letters until the box was crowded 
full. Then he jerked out his watch and 
jumped up so suddenly he almost upset 
his chair, 

“‘See here, Captain Jinks, I must be at the 
Tremont in ten minutes, to meet some gen- 
tlemen; but I shall be back in time to 
take you to lunch.” 

“Papa,” called Jinks, ‘‘couldn’t I”’— 
But Papa was out of the door already, and 
only shouted back to the office-boy: 

‘‘Besure you get those letters into the 
mail, and call at the express office:” 

There was really no help for it; and so 
Jinks climbed into the window-seat and 
watched the street-cars. Jinks was inter- 
ested in street-cars, because he had decided 
to be a car-driver himself, as soon as he 
was old enough. He afterward changed 
his mind, and concluded to have a hack, 
because with a hack you can choose your 
own street and he more independent. 
I think Jinks was right. I should prefera 
hack myself. By and by Robert began to 
gather up the letters, and Jinks took down 
his cap. He liked very much to go to the 
office with Robert. ‘‘It’s twelve o’clock,” 
said Robert, ‘‘and your father’l] come for 
you d’rectly.” 

He looked at Jinks, and the popcorn ball 
that he had eaten began to roll up into his 
throat. At least, it felt like a popcorn-ball. 


‘*He’ll be here inside of ten minutes,” 
said Robert, encouragingly; ‘‘and you may 
take my knife and whittle. Ye see, it takes 
me the best part of an hour to git around; 
and I stop in home for a bite while I’m 
down that way.” 

Poor little Jinks swallowed hard at the 
popcorn-ball and took the knife; but when 
Robert was actually gone he didn’t care 
much about whittling. What if he should 
cut his finger, and nobody there to hear 
him cry. So he went back to the window, 
and waited and watched. He tried to 
count the people; but, as he could only 
count up to ten, he had to begin over again 
very often. All the men in the world 
went by except his Papa. Jinks was sure of 
that. His Papa had forgotten all about him. 
Jinks was sure of that too. Away up the 
street he could see the restaurant where 
they always went for lunch. Probably his 
Papa was sitting there now. Jinks was 
growing indignant. 

“T know the way, and I'll gomy own 
self.” And with this brave resolve he started 
out. After all, it would be very grand to 
come marching in all alone; and at the 
thought Jinks thrust his hands into his 
overcoat pockets, and felt on one side the 
two cookies and on the other a five-cent 
piece. It was the nickel that did the mis- 
chief, for Jinks immediately resolved to 
gratify the one desire of his heart and 
‘*have a shine.” He caught sight of a boot- 
black down the street, and hurried after 
him, without noticing that he passed the 
restaurant on his way. If Jinks lives to be 
aman he will never feel prouder than when 
he stood at that street-corner, amid a crowd 
of grinning boys, while two sturdy raga- 
muffins took it by turns to put a miracu- 
lous polish onto the little red-topped boots 

“See to shave yerself in them boots, 
Gen’ral,” said one of the boys, as Jinks 
dropped the nickel in his dirty hand. ‘Give 
us yer custom reg’Jar.” 

Jinks walked at least three blocks with no 
thought in his noddle but those boots. How 
they did shine! He bunted into half a doz- 
en people, in his admiration of those glossy 
little mischief-makers, that were walking 
him into trouble as fast as they could trot. 
For by and by Jinks waked up to the fact 
that he had started to find the restaurant, 
and had surely lost his way. Silly little 
boots! They did not even turn about; but 
trotted on and on. Poor little Captain 
Jinks! 

When_ Robert came back to the office he 
picked up his knife, swept up the few little 
whittlings, and went about his work. Some 
one came up-stairs two steps at a time, 
pushed open the office-door, and called out; 





“Well, Captain Jinks”— 

It was Papa. Robert got down from his 
stool, stuck his pen into his white hair, 
and stared at him asif he had never seen 
him before. ‘Sir!’ 

‘‘Where’s Jinks? Where’s the little boy?” 

“Didn't you take him to lunch, sir?” 

“Ttake him! I’ve just got back. What 
on earth are you staring at?” 

‘‘T—T left him here, sir. I went with the 
mail, as you told me, sir. Imade sure you’d 
be in d’rectly. 

‘* And you were gone”— 

*<*Bout an hour, sir, And when I come in 
I reckoned you'd took the little chap.” 

Papa looked quite pale; but he shut his 
mouth firmly and did not say a word. 
First he went through the building, and in 
two minutes it was known in every office 
that Captain Jinks was missing. Then he 
sent Robert in one direction, and bade him 
notify every policeman he met; and he him. 
self went in another direction, and had 
word sent to all the police-stations. So it 
was pretty generally known that a sturdy 
little fellow, with thick curly hair, with big 
brown eyes, very red cheeks, a gray over- 
coat, and a black velvet cap, was missing. 
Strange to say, Papa did not mention the 
boots, which were at the bottom of the af- 
fair and which contrived to keep out of 
the way of all the policemen, until it began 
to grow dark, and Papa was almost dis- 
tracted. Just as he was leaving the police- 
station in despair some one cried out cheer- 
ily: ‘‘Oh! there he is! That’s my Papa!’ And 
in an instant the gray overcoat, the velvet 
cap, the boots, and Captain Jinks himself 
squirmed out of the arms of a tall police- 
man, who was bringing him in. Such a 
tired, dirty, miserable little prodigal as he 
was! But Papa didn’t care a straw, so long 
as he actually had him safe and sound. Too 
brave to cry and confident that he should 
find his way back to the office, Jinks had 
tramped on, until at last a little Italian viol- 
inist attracted his attention, and he stopped 
to listen to his music. The boy had coaxed 
him away toward his own quarters, prom- 
ising to give him a monkey and take him 
to his Papa. Strangely enough, all the 
men who were looking for him failed to see 
him; but a policeman who had been out on 
special duty, coming down on a West Side 
car, caught sight of the suspicicus-looking 
partners and stopped to look into the mat- 
ter. Poor little Jinks was already begin- 
ning to repent of his confidence, and was 
glad enough to take refuge with the police- 
man, on whose broad shoulder he dropped 
asleep almost as soon as he was seated in 
the street-car. 

He had parted company with his pocket- 
book, and his mittens, and his little blue- 
bordered handkerchicf; but then Jinks him- 
self was all there, and there was even a very 
little shine left on the boots. When he sat 
on his Mamma’s knee, looking very sweet 
and very sleepy, in his white night-gown, 
Mamma cuddled him up close and said: 

‘“Who took care of my darling when he 
was lost in the big city?” 

‘‘God did,” said Jinks, softly. ‘‘I’m glad 
he’s so high up, ’cause he could see me all 
the time.” 

‘« And he sent the policeman to take care 
of you?” 

“Yes,” said Jinks; ‘<I s’pose he did. He 
said: ‘ That’s Captain Jinks, He’s a boy that 
I’m ’quainted of, and he’s getting losed. You 
better go and take hiag back.” 





THE PRAIRIE FIRE. 
BY WALLACE E. MATHER. 


THERE had been one or two hard: frosts, 
and the top of the grass was getting btéwn 
and shrunken. The leaves were growing 
dry and rustling, so that the clear, deep blue 
of the sky showed through their yellow and 
brown foliage. And day by day the grass 
grew dryer and the trees thinner. The 
bright-blue lakes and sloughs, with their 
fringe of tall reeds and grasses, were occu- 
pied by the ducks that were flocking togeth- 
er before their migration. Andin various 
directions the glow by night and smoke by 
day told that the prairies were burning. 
So one morning John yoked up Buck and 
Dick to plow same furrows for a fire-break 
round the homestead. His house, was 





within a few rods of a litth lake; so he: 
commenced his furrows at the lake on one“ 


side of the house and run them to a slough 


- would try it. 


‘lake. 





that was near, and then to some breaking 
that he had, and then down to the lake again 
on the other side, so making a line all round 
the house and stable and stacks of hay that 
he had. First two furrows, then skipping 
about a rod, and then a couple more; and he 
meant to burn the grass between them him- 
self, and so make an impassable fire-break 
around his house, and, indeed, pretty much 
all he possessed was within that circle 
of furrows. It was too late to burn the 
day of the plowing; and the next day there 
was no wind and the grass wouldn’t burn; 
and the next day John had an errand to the 
nearest neighbor’s, three miles off, and, 
though there was some wind and some 
smoke in the air; yet there did not seem to 
be any fire near; and he thought at any rate 
the furrows would probably turn the flames, 
if they should come. And he would not be 
gone very long, so he went. His errand to 
the neighbor’s took him longer than he ex- 
pected, as is apt to be the case; and when 
he started back the wind was harder and 
the smoke thicker than when he started. 
So he looked somewhat anxiously toward 
home, and kept the horse going at a good 
pace, for he thought that Mary might be 
frightened, though he didn’t feel as though 
such a thing could happen as the burning 
of their snug little home. But when he got 
within about a mile of it, and'came round 
a little hill, where: he could see the roof of 
the house, he started with almost a cry, for 
there was the dense rolling smoke-cloud, 
that half concealed the leaping flames be- 


_low it, rushing straight on toward his home, 


and nearer to it than he was, too. 


He struck the horse once; but there was 
no need of a second blow, for he knew the 
prairie fire too, and home had always meant 
shelter and safety to him. He would do 
his best to reach it now.. So the horse ran, 
and John steadied himself with one hand 
on the dashboard and watched. The fire 
ran in lines—points of fire running ahead 
for some ‘distance, with unburned spaces 
between. John watched it. In the long 
grass between the little hills it crackled and 
roared and leaped ahead with fearful fury 
while where the grass was thin or more 
sheltered from the wind it came much 
slower. Now it would run quickly up the 
side of some little knoll; while going down 
the slope it would almost stop, and some- 
times go out, and leave unburned places. 
Half a mile from home, and a line of fire 
reached the trail. He drove round it and 
kept on. A little further and the trail 
crossed a cooley, where the grass was high. 
The fire got there just ahead of him; but 
the trail checked it an instant, so he turned 
short fora couple of rods and ran across 
ahead of it. A quarter of a mile more and 
the fire was up to the trail all along, and 
he had to abandon it. The fire, how- 
ever, had only crossed the trail in a few 
places yet, and he was getting nearly 
home. Then he ran through one line 
of fire, where the grass was light, hoping 
that beyond it he should find an open track 
home. But a moment showed him that the 
slough between him and the house had 
caught, and that he was cut off from going on 
in that way—the straight way. How should 
he turn? To the right, and he must run 
a line of fire, which perhaps he could do, to 
the ground that had been burned over. But 
then he could not get to the house till the 
fire had passed it, and Mary there alone, 
He could not do that. To the left. Could 
the horse beat the flames and run across 
ahead of them before they reached the lake, 
and so cut him off in that direction? He 
He turned short again. The 
horse was excited, but manageable. The 
smoke and heat were terrible; but he kept 
as near the line of leaping flames as possi- 
ble. When he got opposite the end of the 
line he could just see through the smoke 
the trees on the lake-shore, three or four 
rods off. If the fire was running ahead 
here in a narrow line, he could cross before 
it; if it was coming with a broad sweep, he 
couldn’t. He could not see or tell. Another 
instant and he turned again. Right before 
the fire now, right into the smoke. And then 
Mary saw them come springing out on the 
other side, A half minute more would have 
been too late, for the fire had reached the 
The house was standing yet, for the 
fire had been checked 4 little by the fur 
rows and had burned around on each side, 
while it stopped in front, But the flames 








were crossing the break, had crossed it in 
several places, and were coming on. That 
was evident. Was there any chance of 
making a successful fight against them? 
On three sides was the fire, coming on in 
front, eating in slowly at the sides and 4 
strong wind to carry sparks and smoke and 
heat. But then the house was of logs with a 
sod roof, and would not easily catch; the 
grass around it was thin or worn entirely 
away; the stable was behind the house; and 
there was the lake, as a last resort for their 
lives. Each took a gunny-bag and a pail of 
water, and then waited a little. Some 
stacks a few rods away had just caught; but 
it was no use to meet the fire till it came up 
nearly tothe house. Then-they fought it— 
first here, then there. While they worked 
at one point it crept up to the very sill at 
another, and where it seemed to be put out 
it would start up afresh. But in five 
minutes they stopped to take breath, and, 
looking around, saw that the fire had all 
swept past, leaving the black burned prairie 
and poor scorched trees behind, and to 
them their house and stable and one small 
stack of hay. 

But what they had lost did not seem much 
to them just then; they were so glad for 
what they had saved. 


or 


NEGRO FOLE LORE. 








THE RABBIT DESIRES A LONG TAIL. 
COLLECTED BY MRS. A. H. M. CHRISTENSEN. 


One day Brudder Rabbit ben consider 
dat him hab short tail. ’E say: ‘‘ Eh! eh! I 
don’t know how ’e happen dat I hab shich 
{such] short tail, when Brudder Wolf an’ 
Brudder Alaphan’ an’ all dem hab long tail. 
I gwine to Fader an’ arx um, see ef I kin 
git long tail.” 

When ’e went to ’e fader ’e say: ‘‘ Fader, 
what mek I hab shich short tail? What kin 
I do for mek um long?” ’E fader tell um: 

‘You shum dem blackbird da light on dat 
ree tel ’e cober um?” ’E say: ‘“‘ Yes.” 
‘Well, you go an’ fetch dem all to me, an 
den I’ll gi’ you long tail.” 

Brudder Rabbit ’e gone home, git a bag, 
an’ ’e gone up to de tree where de blackbird 
on—blackbird all was sing—an’ ’e call um: 
‘‘Brudder Blackbird.” Dey aint gi’ um no 
arnswer. 

Arfterward Blackbird say: ‘‘ Eh?” Brud- 
der Rabbit say: ‘‘ Dis bag swear say you all 
can’t full um!” Dey say: ‘‘ Who tell you 





dat? Wha’ mek we can’t full um?” ’E 
say: ‘‘ Well, come try ef you all kin full 
de bag.” 


Den dey all come fy—whole gang, whirr! 
whirrrr! Dey light in de bag. One flock 
come, an’ one flock come tel all lef’ de tree. 
Dey all lef’ de tree tel dey full up de bag. 
Brudder Rabbit tek one string, tie up de 
bag, an’ carry um to ’e fader. 

’E fader tell um: ‘‘ Brudder Rabbit, you 
mus’ go fetch me one rattlesnake.” 

Well, den Rabbit aint know wha’ for do. 
Rattlesnake shich a cross ting, you know, 
nobawdy mus’n’ meddle um. But arfter 
Rabbit study pon um ’e gone cut one long 
pole, an’ den’e gone in de thick wood, 
gone ‘long ’side de gaul [swamp] an’ call: 
‘“‘Brudder Rattlesnake, Brudder Rattle- 
snake, dis pole swear say you aint long as 
him.” 

So Rattlesnake yeardy him in ’e house in 
de gaul. Rattlesnake comin’ to um now. 
Den Rabbit say: ‘‘Brudder Rattlesnake, 
you jus’ lie down ‘long ’side dis yere pole, 
an’ le’ me try for see ef you aint longer nor 
de pole.” 

Well, Rattlesnake say ‘‘yes” todat. So 
Rabbit say: ‘‘Le’ me tie you neck down 
too; den I can stretch you, see ef you aint 
long as de pole’—cause dis pole mighty long, 
I want you for know.” 

Rattlesnake say: ‘‘ Yes, tie um; mek me 
long as de pole.” So when Brudder Rabbit 
tie ’e neck to de pole so tight ’e eye pop out 
’e head, den ’e tie ’e tail an stretch um out 
right long ’side de pole, an’ farsten um to de 
pole. 

Den ’e carry dat to’e fader. But ’e fader 
aint satify yet; so’e set nodder task to um. 
’E say: “‘Brudder Rabbit you mus gone 
fetch me Brudder Deer eye-water in a bot- 
tle ef you want me for gi’ you long tail.” 

Well, Rabbit ponder. Deer shich a 
skeery ting too. But ’e gone home get 
one leetle small phial, an’ gone out in de 
thickes’ part de wood, where deer day stay, 








an’ call um. 
der Deer, dis tree swear say you head aint 


’E say: ‘‘ Brudder Deer, Brud- 


big more dan him. 
bigges’.” 

Deer came runnin’, push through de 
thicket.. Rabbit say: ‘‘Brudder Deer, 
you mus’ come close ter de tree, so I kin 
tie you to de tree, an’ den I kin measure an’ 
see whether you head bigger dan de tree or 
not,” 

So de Deer gone close ter de tree, an’ 
Rabbit tie um up to it, an’ den after ’e tie 
um ’e biggin for choke um wid de rope. 

At last Brudder Deer biggin for cry; an’ 
Rabbit hab a cup, an’’e run fetch um an’ 
catch some de Deer eye-water as ’e tears roll 
down. Den’e pour dat in’e phial an’ carry 
um to’e fader. ’E fader see it ain’t no use 
to set task toum no mo’. So’e say: 

“Why, Rabbit, ef I was to gi’ you long 
tail you ’stroyed up de whole worl’. No- 
bawdy couldn’t do nuttin’ wid you.” 


’"E ’clare him own de 





Selections, 


“THE BOYS.” 


ARE we “the boys ” that used to make 
The tables ring with noisy follies ? 
Whose deep-lunged laughter oft would shake 
The cefling with its thunder-volleys ? 
Are we the youths, with lips unshorn, 
At Beauty’s feet unwrinkled suitors ; 
Whose memories reach tradition’s morn— 
The days of prehistoric tutors ? 





“The boys’? we knew; but who are these 
Whose heads might serve for Plutarch’s sages, 
Or Fox’s martyrs, if you please, 
Or hermits of the dismal ages ? 
“The boys’? we knew. Can these be those ? 
Their cheeks with morning’s blush were 
painted. 
Where are the Harrys, Jims, and Joes 
With whom we once were well acquainted ? 


If we are they, we’re not the same. 
If they are we, why then they’re masking. 


Do tell us, Neighbor What’s-your-name, 


o are you? What’s the use of asking ? 


| You once were George, or Bill, or Ben. 


There’s you, yourself—there’s you, that other. 
I know you now—I knew you then— 
You used to be your younger brother ! 


'—From “Ad Amicos,”” by OLIVER WENDELL 


Hoimes, in March “ Atlantic.” 





A CONNECTICUT CHARLEY ROSS. 


ERnNEst Gowpy, the boy of 138 who 
disappeared from the home of his father, 
Francis B. Gowdy at Scitico, Conn., last 
September, and was recently found at 
Charleston, 8. C., got back under’ the 


| paternal roof Saturday, Henry R. Billings, 


of this city, who happened to be coming 
North, having volunteered to pilot him 
homeward. The story of his disappearance 
and adventures is full of romantic interest, 
and, if true, indicates a degree of smart- 
ness that will make or mar his life, accord- 
ing to the use made of it. The boy comes 
home hearty and happv, evidently not 
aprreciatine the distress he has caused his 
parents, but looking back w'th glee upon 
the good time he has had. Hehas made 
the trip rather more of a success than his 
companicn, Reardon, who was carried off 
by small-pox at Savennah, Ga., some 
weeks ago. People will naturally receive 


ihia statements with allowance; but Mr 


Billines believes them in substance, and 
Chief Hendricks, of the Charleston police, 
even credits a stotement of the bov that he 
made $600 in 10 weeks selling pictures at 
Savannah. A special dispatch to The 
Revublican, given below, states the sub- 
stance of an interview withthe boy, and 
the storv agrees in the main with that told 
to Mr. Billings, though in the latter he snoke 
kindly of Reardon, and admitted that the 
responsibilitv for running away and for 
taking his father’s money was as much his 
as Reardon’s. His motives for g-ine were 
a desire ‘‘to see the world” and a feeling 
that his brother didn’#@feat him well. He 
seemed by no means anxious to come home 
when Mr. Billings took charge of him, 
though he showed no disposition to get 
away from him. He was picked up at 
Charleston just in the nick of time, for he 
had engaged to go on a voyage to the West 
Indies. Mr. Billings did not know the boy 
when he went for him; but Ernest, on 
seeing him, exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, that’s 
Henry Billings!” He had seen him, 
doubtless, on his trips between this city 
and Hartford, where his business is. 

The following is the boy’s story: I was 
enticed away by John Reardon. I walked 
from my home in Scitico to Thompsonville 
and took the steamboat train to Springfield; 
thence taking the midnight trainto New 
York. Remained in New York two or three 
weeks looking around the city. Got my $100 
bill changed at a wholesale liquor store, cor- 
ner Forty-second Street and Third Avenue. 
Joha and I went in together. After 1 got 
the money changed John tried to get it 
away from me, and swore dreadfully when 
\I refused. Reardon and I had a falling 
‘out here about the money. He took the 
\steamer ‘‘ Leo” to Savannah, and a few days 
after I followed in the steamer ‘‘ Georgia” for 
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Charleston, 8. C., paying my fare.” I went 
to boarding with a lady corner of Mating 
and Market streets, and bean peddlin 
Eureka Polish, which I made myself. 
Had good luck and saved money. Thence 
I went to Beaufort, thence to Port Royal, 
and from there to Savannah. Didn’t sell 
any goods at Beaufort or Port Royal. I 
peddled polish in Savannah; but didn’t find 
much sale for it, and went to peddling 
pictures, looking-glasses, and clocks. I had 
good luck with them, selling most all my 
goods to the darkies. I could sell them 
By bee if they had money. 

remained at Savannah all winter, and, 
peddling getting dull, went to work in a 
restaurant. Worked in the kitchen and 
helped round the house. I got struck in 
the head by a big buck Negro, with a 
baking-dish, which has left a big scar. I 
went to a lawyer and got the fellow 
arrested. Found himin the dumb-waiter 
when the officers went for him. He was 
sent to the penitentiary. The cook went 
in and testified in my favor. While in 
Savannah, the boarding-house was burned 
up, and I lost all my stock in trade and all 
my clothes, and all that I had, including 
my savings for several months. Then I 
came back to Charleston, getting a free 
pass from the engineer, and went to ped- 
dling polish again. I wrote home, as I 
wanted to hear how the folks were and to 
let them know that I was well. I was not 
homesick, 

Several days after, I went to the post- 
office for a letter; and the postmaster asked 
me: ‘‘ Well, Ernest, how are you getting 
along?” Did not say much and walked 
off; when a big, black, burly Negro police- 
man came along and arrested me, saying I 
had forged a note on the post-office. He 
took me to the office of the chief, who 
questioned me and kept me there, giving 
me the liberty of the jail and vard ard 
was very kind tome. I found in Savannah 
that a white man was as good as any one; 
but in Charleston the Negro is a little the 
best man. I am glad to get home. Am 
going to remain home and go to school. 
Don’t like to live on a farm; rather live in 
the city and learn a trade. While in 
Savannah I found out that Reardon had 
died with the small-pox. I was brought 
home by Mr. Henry R. Billings, a kind, 
good man, who done all he could for me. 
He is a contractor in Hartford, but lives in 
Springfield, Mass. Got a pass clear 
through. That is, Mr Billings got one for 


me. 

The delight of Ernest’s people at home 
when he arrived was something well worth 
witnessing, for they couldn’t restrain their 
feelings. The old folks laughed and cried 
all night long, and the youngsters talked 
all night in bed. It was a happy home 
that night. Both father and mother most 
cordially thank all who have had a hand in 
helping them in their hour of trouble, 
especially Chief Hendricks, of Charleston, 
Mr. Billings, and the ‘‘ blessed newspapers,” 
feeling that without theirhelp the search 
might have proved as fruitless as poor Mr. 
Ross’s has been. ‘‘ May God bless all !” is 


the grateful wish of these parents.—Spring- 
field Republic 


ublican, 
rr 


THE “OLD ELM” OF BOSTON 
COMMON. 


On the evening of the 15th ult. the gale 
that swept over Boston brought destruc- 
tion to a venerable landmark. Generation 
after generation has come to look on the old 
‘Liberty Tree” with eyes of affectionate 
regard. The atmosphere around was preg- 
nant with historic memories. Here the 
Quakers were flogged; there, on that great 
arm, the witches were hung; here the 
patriots met to whisper treason to foreign 
dominion. No wonder was it that thousands 
visited the spot for days after the gale to 
look upon the shattered trunk and carry 
away a relic. 

The tree has been known as far back as 
tradition can go, and is represented as of 
considerable size upon the oldest map of the 
town known to exist, which was engraved 
in 1722. It is reasonable to believe that it 
was growing before the arrival of the first 
colonists. Upon its limbs it is supposed 
that some of the early executions in the old 
colony took place, and it is certain that 
during the Revolutionary struggles of Amer- 
ica this tree was one of the places of con- 
stant resort of the sons of liberty, who fre- 
quently illuminated it with lanterns on 
evenings of rejoicing and festal occasions. 
It also served the purpose of popular indig- 
nation, for many a Tory has been hung in 
effigy from its branches. Perhaps on this 
account it acquired the name of “ Liberty 
Tree,” which it bore in 1784. The first 
measurement of the great tree of which an 
account was made was taken in 1825, when 
its hight was 65 feet, circumference 21 feet 
8 inches 2 feet 6 inches from the ground, and 
the branches extended in diameter 86 feet. It 
was as handsome in form as large in size 
and venerable in age. Measurements in 
1844 showed that the tree had not ceased to 


grow. In the summer of 1832 it was much: 


injured by the violence of a storm, and its 
largest limbs were so much cleft asunder 
as to allow them to rest three branches 
upon the ground; but mad were subse- 
quently, at much cost and labor, restored 
to their former position and were sustained 
by iron bolts and braces, It was again 





of material. On the great branch that was 
blown off 190 rings could be counted. By 
the gale of September, 1869, a large limb, 
measuring 42 inches in circumference, was 
blown off. Up to 1830 the ground around 
the tree was swampy and the cows pas- 
tured on the Common used to find shelter 
beneath its branches. Under the reign of 
Mayor Otis, in 1830, the cows were ban- 
ished and the low land around the tree was 
filled up. In 1854 Mayor Smith had the 
tree pruned and cared for, and placed 
around it an octagonal fence, which bore a 
suitable inscription. It is proposed that 
the wood shall be given to distinguished 
men, members of the Boston city govern- 
ment and others; but the applications for 
pieces are already so numerous that they 
will all have to be small, if everybody is 
satisfied. It is thought that some pieces of 
furniture may be made, to be placed in the 
city hall and the state house, and it is prob- 
able that a relic will find its way to the 
Centennial Exhibition. The wicked gamins 
have picked up a considerable quantity of 
elm-wood elsewhere and sold it to the un- 
wary as from The Old Elm. The sorrow of 
Boston at its loss is mitigated a little by 
the fact that a sapling, about 10 years old, 
that sprang from the old tree, is still living. 
The city’s thanks are due to Mr. John Gal- 
vin, the city forester, whose thoughtful 
care has provided Boston with a thriving 
natural son of ‘‘ The Old Elm.”—The Pilot. 
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DEAN STANLEY. 


ArTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, Dean of 
Westminster, is one of the greatest living 
masters of the English tongue and the pos- 
sessor of varied and extensive attainments. 
He is eminent as a poet, scholar, critic, 
traveler, and controversialist; but it is 
chiefly to his qualifications as a preacher 
that we would now direct attention. 

His sermons have a distinctive character. 
They have a large infusion of the leading 
article, and frequently address themselves 
to the prevailing thought or the great 
events of the day. This tendency is illus- 
trated by an anecdote that is told of a 
dignitary of the Church who went ore 
Sunday morning to service at Westminster 
Abbey, it having been announced that the 
Dean would preach. ‘‘ How did you like 
the sermon?” asked the lady with whom he 
was staying. ‘‘Oh!” was the reply, ‘it 
was very good; there was nothing to ob- 
ject to. But it was not what I went to hear. 
I went to hear about the way to Heaven, 
and I only heard about Palestine.” He 
seeks to make his sermons vivid and inter- 
esting by bringing anecdotes and letters 
and history under contribution; and in the 
effort his imagery is often colored by local 
allusions, and even his subject is suggested 
by local circumstances, Thus at Venice 





he preached on the text ‘‘How shall 
we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land?” at Rome on the subject of 


“St. Paul at Rome”; at the Convent 
of St. Catherine from the appropriate 
text ‘‘ This Agar is Mount Sinai in Ara- 
bia”; at Jerusalem the subject was ‘‘ Christ 
on earth and Christ in Heaven,” His ser- 
mons are remarkable for their brevity, sel- 
dom exceeding ten or fifteen minutes in 
their delivery. He has no action and his 
voice is monotonous and thin and weak, 
His physique is not imposing. te gon 
when he has preached in the Abbey or in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, he could hardly be 
heard beyond the immediate circle that 
surrounded him. He rarely preaches the 
same sermon twice, is ever ready to advo- 
cate from the pulpit any cause which re- 
ceives his approysl. and, although he cer- 
tainly lacks the highest qualities of an or- 
ator, the eloquence of his language is very 
ornate and winning. To listen to his ser- 
mons is highly enjoyable.. They contain 
many a vein of literary and historical allu- 
sion as rich as any in Macaulay. Occasion- 
ally he introduces in a translation a sugges- 
tive sentence from a Greek or Latin author 
or from some foreign modern classic. Now 
he will give an extract from a play of Soph- 
ocles, now from a dialogue of Plato, and 
again from the Confessions of St. Augustine. 
His versatility, his imagination, and his pic- 
torial power are amazing and fascinating.— 
CHARLES D. DESHLER, in ‘‘ Harper’s Mag- 
azine” for March. 
SS 


HARD TIMES AND THEIR REMEDY. 


THis country was never more prosperous 
really than now. The only need is a clear 
perception of its actual condition and the 
adaptation of its forces to this condition. 

The remedy I shall propose is a pleasant 
one, as this suffering country is not reall 
ill, but remarkably well; and the very evils 
which seem so heavy are the best indica- 
tion of its thrift, its prodigious vitality, ac- 
cording to my diagnosis of the case—and I 
think you will with me. 

The condition of affairs is this: 

Vast numbers of men are out of employ- 
ment. They are consuming, and not pro- 





ducing. They, desire work; but there is no 
work for them. ery branch of industry 
is full and overflowing. There is a glut of 


every product waiting tobe consumed. Ex- 
cessive accumulation had been growing for 
y , until it culminated in the fall of 1873. 
ince then labor has been reduced to the 
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gauge of necessity, overproduction no 
longer goes on, and many thousand men 
are now without work. Their work is not 
needed; but they need work, for they need 
wages to obtain the necessaries of life. 
Everything produced is produced in abund- 
ance by the workers now employed, and the 
accumulation of an immense overproduc- 
tion continues on hand. What is the cause 
of this apparent evil? Labor-saving inven- 
tions. Monthafter month, year after year the 
great idleness continues. The army of the 
unemployed is increasing in numbers. The 
amount of work they would do and wish 
to do is not done—is lost forever, a great 
stream of waste. No adequate measures 
are taken to utilize this labor, to prevent 
this needless suffering, to end this painful 
condition of unwilling idleness. Labor 
which would make an enormous showing, 
if performed, is not performed, and the 
whole nation feels the loss, as well as the 
unemployed. Labor-saving inventions in- 
crease in number—as they should; laborers 
diminish in number, forced out into idle- 
ness, to avoid a still greater overproduction; 
and no new great enterprises are engaged 
in, although to establish them is clearly the 
remedy for the condition of over production 
in the existing industries.—‘‘ The Galary” 
Sor March, 


INTELLECTUAL EPICURES. 


Ir has long been acknowledged as one of 
the great misfortunes of America that her 
literary class is so entirely cut off from the 
pursuit of politics. It is hard to keep up a 
lively interest in any subject when that 
interest must always remain merely spec- 
ulative; and we cannot be surprised if the 








most distant chapters of history become to: 


the literary American as interesting as con- 
temporary events, when his personal influ- 
ence on the constitutional changes of his 
own United States is not much greater than 
if they were the United Provinces of the 
sixteenth century. We may well con- 
gratulate ourselves that there is little danger 
of alike political apathy falling upon our 
own literary men; and this not only for the 
sake of our public life, but for the sake of 
literature itself. Any branch of thought or 
industry which separates itself from the 
interest of its own age gradually withers, 
like a tree whose roots have been cut. A 
literary class which should content itself 
with being a literary class, and nothing 
more, would be in as sure a way of decline 
as a priesthood which abandoned its proper 
function to retire from the world into mon- 
asteries. A school, however, springing isup 
amidst our cultivated classes which seems to 
hold opinions the very opposite of these. 
In the eyes of its members, there is some- 
thing degrading in any active connection 
with the political or social work of the day. 
They will scarcely own to reading a news- 
paper, and you could not give a greater 
shock to their feelings than "% asking them 
to take part in an election. They seem in- 
capable of speaking of the guidquid agunt 
homines in the terms of ordinary life, and 
there is an amusing grandeur in the way 
they will sometimes puta stop to attempted 
conversation on such topics—anon coldly 
deprecating the notion of any interest there- 
in, anon astonishing their interlocutor by an 
affectation of ignorance, asking who this pr 
that well-known public man may be, th 
consenting that their wisdom should appear 
even as ‘‘foolishness” to the ungodly and 
the Philistine, They shun the rude com- 
merce of the world and retire like a kind of 
intellectual epicure, to feed only upon dain- 
ties. Unlike Elia, this school would thank 
its stars that it had not in intellectual 
things a taste so catholic and unexcluding 
as that of common mortals, They cannot 
sit down to the plain roast-and-boiled of 
current ideas. heir mental food must 
come with a peculiar esthetic dressing, or 
not atall. As they would themselves say, 
their minds are intensely artistic. Now to 
have an artistic mind is not the same thing 
as to be able to handle a pencil or a brush, 
still less the power of vaforing upon an 
musical instrument, both of which facul- 
ties imply a certain amount of definite 
training. Our epicure is both artist and 
musician, save in the merely mechanical 
elements of the craft; and, for that matter, 
a poet too, wanting, like Scott’s Antiquary, 
only the facility of making rhymes. In- 
deed, it shows a vulgar and Philistinic 
mind, @ne that judges only by outsides, to 
make any distinction between painting, 
poetry, and music. To the mind which can 
see into the meaning of things they are all 
the same. This is certainly the opinion of 
the particular school we are describing, and 
they display the fact in a very peculiar and 
emphatic way.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

WILL BE PAID FOR ANY-REM- 


eae 
$50,00 edy which will cure Chronic 


Rheumatism, Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest, 
Sore Throat, Insect Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, 
Sprains, and Vomiting quicker than Dr. Tobias’s 
Venetian Liniment, established in 1847. Never fails, 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10.Park Place, N. Y. 


Amateur Workers in 
RARE AND FANCY wooos 


can find everything they desire end four Books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Se scm enlarged 
fe and tioccliat (Sed ton just tested) to — 
Geo. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis st., foot of 5th and 6th sts., B. R.,N, ¥. 








ELECTRICITY 
FOR THB MILLION! . 
COLLINS’ youtaic, PLASTERS. 
P FOR THE LION ! 
COLLINS’ FQuaate PLASTERS. 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
FOR THE MILLION! 


COLLINS’ YOETAIC, PLASTERS. 


Price 25 cts. everywhere. 
Mailed by WEEKS & POTTER, Besten. 


PIU M 
Habit Cured. 


READ THIS. 
-— Tell of Hearts and Homes 
a 








de Happy by Dr. Collins. 


LLoyD, Wig.. Feb. 19th, 1875, 
. Colt Ia 


. 8. ins, Porte, Ii 
1 used 2.040 grains of by per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 

MaRY H. MoCoRKELE. 





CALHOUN, GA., Aug. 18th, 1874, 
Dr. 8. B. Colina, Porte, inda.: 


la 
1 used 2.160 grains of _ per month. Have been 
cured since August, le W.J.Ruevas, M.D. 


KANSAS CrrTy, Mo., Sept. 6th, 1874, 
8. B. : 


. . Collins, La Porte, as 
Lused an equivalent to i oo of § jum per 
ured since \. 4 
month. Have been c' e vv ey 


Troy. N. Y., Nov. 2th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Coll : 


ins, La Porte, Ind. 
I used 1,200 grains of a per month. Have been 
cured since Junuary, 1874, 

Marcus P. NorrTon. 


citi tee NAPOLEON, O., Deo. 10th, 1874. 

. 8. ins, Porte, 5 

i Sa rains i Opium per month. Have been 
vember, 1873 

ebnenactaes * WM. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 


FRANKLIN, GA., Jan. 20th, 1875. 
Dr: 8. B. Ind.: 


lins, La Porte, 
used 10 rains of Opium per month. Have been 
er, 1874. 
eemaenes MOLLIB E. DUKE. 


rtain and sure cure, without inconvenience 
oat at home. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my q 7 mugazine (IT 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of nun- 
dreds that have m permanently cured. I discov- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1368. Address 


DR. Ss. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


PIU M 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity. By Dr. F. E. MARSH’s 
Specialty. Terms moderate. Time short. Over 400 
testimonials like the following: 

“I thank God that I have never taken a dose of 
nome since 1 began your treatment. I sm com- 








y 
le! c . thanks to you, and pecial 
y. The uestion is solved in a nutshell—4 bottles of 
our Spectalty and Freedom, or 15 years of Mo’ 


rphia 
wery. WHICH? Truly and gratefully, DEBORAH 
A. STARR, Clarksfield, Ohio.” 
Enclose two stamps for reply. Address 
DR. F. E. MARSH, 
vincy, Mich. 


FURNITURE. 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE. 
PARTMENT cf our business, and to vacate our 
present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK at ACTUAL COST of production, thereby 
offering SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to those 
about to furnish. 


Jas. T. Allen & Co., 
185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF 
ANTIQUE 


SYPHER & CO., 
593 BROADWAY, 
are receiving weekly very largeand valuable addi 


tena to ther stock of 
DU INLAID FURNITURE. 
BUTCH MUSICAL AND AUTOMATON HALL 
ETRIE AND BUHL FURNITURE. 
MATONCH AND JAPANESE BRONZES. 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND ORIENTAL 


ARE, 
ENETIAN CHANDELIERS AND 
GLASSWARE. 
CARV. FRENCH OAK FURNITURE. 


A VERY EXTENSIVE A: ENT 
OF TEABWOOD FURNITURE. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


wil e Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and and 

ing Bags which look so old and rusty that are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as . It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens er. 


No lady will be without it after one 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 

















Co., Mfrs. and Dealers in 
and Printing Material, 434 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





Iusurauce. 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


In another column we present our readers 
with the Sixteenth Annual Statement of the 
Equiras.e Lirg Assurance Society. The 
rapid strides in public favor made by this 
company since its organization, only 164 
years ago, must certainly be suggestive of 
the solid business principles upon which its 
transactions are founded; and, judging by 
the results accomplished in this compara- 
tively short space of time, it will be at once 
evident that the management have had in 
view safety, economy, and the greatest good 
of the policyholder. Starting in the most 
modest way possible, this Society to-day 
stands second to none in the world for pop- 
ularity. Its assets amount to nearly $30,000- 
000. It has an annual income of over $9,000,- 
000, and a surplus over and above all liabil- 
ities, including an insurance reserve suffi- 
cient to cover every policy outstanding, of 
a little more than $4,500,000. This last 
item is one of special importance 
to a life insurance company, denoting, 
as it does, its innate strength and abil- 
ity to meet and successfully emerge 
from all epidemics, which are so frequently 
encountered. The benefits of life insur- 
ance have been so often referred to in these 
columns, as well as the desirability of 
selecting only the best and strongest com- 
panies in which to insure, that it is only 
necessary to call attention to the statement 
of this Company to induce all to give its 
claims their attention. 





THE UNION MUTUAL OF MAINE. 


THE twenty-sixth annual statement of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Maine, the principal office of which is at 
153 Tremont street, Boston, will be found 
in another column. It is a remarkably 
good exhibit of the affairs of this long- 
established company and the figures show 
how well entitled it is to public confidence. 
The company has been in existence over a 
quarter of acentury and has been conducted 
on sound principles with uniform success. 
The company’s assets are ten millions of 
dollars, and its surplus above all liabilities 
two millions, placing it in as secure a posi- 
tion for policyholders as could be desired. 
The excess of its interest earnings over its 


death loss during 1875 was to the extent of 
sixty thousand dollars. The number of its 
policies in force is twenty-two thousand, 
lasuring forty six millions of dollars. The 
sum paid for death losses since the organ- 
ization of the company exceeds four mil- 
lions of dollars. 


INSURANCE. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850, 


ANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


nas pata shi i stem preminimaco Botley not 
return premiums olicy-holders; 
penis ase surplus of moore than prey eal over 
and a 
viltties, by New York Standard of Yaluat on. 

















lt gives the best Insurance on the Best Lives at the 
most Favorable Rates. 
‘EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES THIS 
COMPANY, = 
DIRECTORS. 
HENRY STOKES, Geo. W. QUINTARD, 
D. HENRY HAIGHT, EDWA) 
d Cc. GSLAND, | C. NoRWooD, 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, JOHN W. HUNTER, 
AUGUSTUS W.K. HINMAN. 
EDWIN J. BRown, 8. R. Com: 
EDWARD HAIGatT, CG. Y. WEMPLE, 
D IN PEA JOHN D. Russ. 
Henry A. K P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
J. VALENTIN JACOB ik ALSEY, 
3 P. ar. JAMES re 
OHN RRIS, Louis. 
JNO. 8. WILLLAMS, N. K. MASTON, 
M. A. SBAVER, Francisco, 
&< OWS, JACOB NAYLo 
q } Y, SETH Boston, 
Price | Race ere 
C.v r, Jr. . 





HENRY STOKES, _C. ¥. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, OBL. STEBBING, 








Be EFRON | Aaeane beret 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 








SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. Sist, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875...........0006 weveee $24,735,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums.......++.., + +-$7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total........ Wddecccewcese aadindednn «. 834,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
MEONES.........0000 + «.$2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annulties 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county, and 
City taxes,.........006+ 56,421 95 
Commissions, ......... 404,372 34 
BXpenseS,.....000..005: 226,483 99 96,620,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 3ist, 1875... .......+.+ $27,677,680 87 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,91 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,030,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 9 
State stocks.... ....... 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
RE 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
GR a dccaddnnstieue 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 968,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
Sa a 237,409 79— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
translit. .......c00 135,209 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 O— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


AOS. . .cadie Cov cvescececcsorrs re 24,523,170 23 
Total surplus te policyhold- 
WO ssc cccecaagas age eananes dacadi $1,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
eee er Te $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
Wav ascescpeees 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of nextannual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proporti te to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

ee: VAN Csi 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, and busi of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 





’ i Actuaries. 








BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Spoci#h Commituce 
JAMES M. HALSTED, rectors, appointed 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oot. un. Is, ae 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, = the close of the 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGET. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW: 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A-BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A.'\CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
CYRUS W. FIELD. 
GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F, RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jn. 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY 8MITH. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 
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Twenty-sixth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


UNION MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF MAINE, 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 
No. 153 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY 8. WASHBURN, PRESIDENT. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
WHITING H. HOLLISTER, Secretary. 
DAVID L. GALLUP, Actuary. 


JANUARY Ist, 1876, 

Net Assets Dec. 3ist, 1874.......... $7,997,904 65 
Premiums received in we... soul Sly ty 411 82 
Interest 26,557 05 2,402,968 87- 

$10,400,873 52 


DISBURSEMENTS, 1875. 
Death Loss os secees d0h0,004 44 
Surrendered 


Paid B and 
$394,671 s 
Paid Return Premiums. 400,186 4 
Paid Matured Endow 
mentsand Annuities... 50,827 00 845,684 97 














Total Amount returned to 
Policyholders..............-- $1,390,989 41 
Taxes and Licenses to other : 
BROOD io 0 cos... ccccccccccgssecocees 21,853 46 
Commissions...,........ 143,413 78 
Officers’ Salarie nd 
Clerk Hire... ........ 57,478 47 
Medical Fees........... 25,210 86 
Rents, Advertising, 
Agency, and all other 
EXxpenseS........0....+ 259,133 99 485,237 10 1,898,079 97 
Balance or Net Assets Dec. 31st, 
BGG wi csccscccscsindiedetsseidrciviwseceed $8,502,793 55 


ere 
United States Securities. 
State and County Bonds. 
Bank Stock 


Loans on Collateral Security. 
SE EOD. 5 -ncwnccacdbisbe 


- 

-_ = 

SES 

=r 
4 


























Premium Notes............... : 2. 3 

Balance due from Agents............+ notte: 154,586 04 
TAGE DMBOOS, 6.cccc0cccccccsccccdciccsnesoes $8,502,793 55 

Premiums in course of trans- 
MISSION........-..cccccsovccsvorcs 262 88 

Accrued and past-due Interest. 473, aa7 50 50 = 788,610 38 
Gross Assets Dec. 31st, 1875..... bse sesso $9,291,403 93 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, Mass. Standard....... $7,782,878 00 

Death-Losses adjusted, but not 
RE CS a? ae 142,600 00 00 $7, 925,478 00 00 

Surplus over Liabilities........... ...... $1,365, 5 93 

Surplus (N. ¥. Standard ).....5... 0... $1,867,653 93 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
*airs on the 3ist December, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


ist January, 1875, to 31st December, i#in. $5,840,021 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 


BE nnckcsccpeisssuaesonechionbenn 2,455,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,324 75 





No Policies have been issued upon = 
ks, sorepen Fire disconnected with 





Marine 
ae marked off from Ist January, 

187», to Sist December, 1870 ...........+000 $6,123,134 68 
Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712,058 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,477 26 
The Company has the following Asse’ 

United States and State of ‘New ‘Tom 

Stock, City, Vn and other Btocks.. saa nsioe 00 
Loans se y Stocks and otherwise. 2,544,300 00 
Real Estate 4 Bonds and Mortgages 267,000 00 

Interest and ey motes ond claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 54.087 92 
jum Notes * and Bills Receivable Beids - 2,076,360 50 
peccttub, cobsccseconsagegupenepesl - 363,402 40 


$16,019,940 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 


A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J D. JONES WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, KDON W. BURNHAM, 
.H. H. MOORE, FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
NR IT, RLES P. BURDETT 
LEWIS CURTIS. RANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN 
WELL HOLBROOK, . H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE EBORGE W. LANE, 
Es BRYCE, ROBERT L. STUART 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, G. DE FOREST 
. STURGIS ‘ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
LLIAM E,.DODGE, ADOLPH LEMOYN«, 
ROYAL ADAM T. SACKRETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY, 
SNR poor  apesans 
Vv 
JOHN D. wae, SA URL, HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE “COMP ANY, 
' SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHI 
— Aen on Fire 30-000 hee 
Gide 'Kenste tae Ist, 76 = = $T. "390,965 2 


Outstan 
WIGHT f. SMI’ TH. President. 


SANFORD J. 
HANBREW J.  Wricur, Treasurer. 


hepeery we ee CHICAGY, ILL., 
ARDING, General Agent. 


TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET ST., 








NEWARE, N. J. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Net Assets, eee emi Ist, a. -$1,652,949 59 
Rec’ d for Premiums... $859,069 15 


“ Interest..... 88,872 91 947,942 06 
$2,600,891 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Pam Claims, Endowments, 
and Annuities,............. $196,203 13 
* Returned Premiums 
Surrendered Policies...... 210,069 56 
“ Salaries, Rent, and - 
gent Expenses.............. 32,820 
*“ Commissions to Agents...... 75,815 67 


= A Gostage.s'. Printing, and 





ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand... ..... $70,704 05 
~~ a Mortgages held by Com- 
a so iesibabenbin i eeinie-s abit . 708,287 10 
United States and State ya - 194,484 
Loans on call (secured 
Bonds and other collaterals). 1212, 455 21 
OO 1,555 54 
Loans on Policies. ...............+++ 414,848 79 


Premiums in Course of Transmis- 
sion and Deferred Premiums. .302,036 48 
Accrued Interest. ...........0eeseeeee 4 18 


$2,022,196 53 
LIABILITIES * 


eserve on Policies in force 
December 3ist, 1875, as pe’ 
standard of State of New 
ee American Exp. 4% 
NE I on nks ve pheinns x nnhuedl $1,437,332 00 
Death-claims not due and in 
process of adjustment....... 


$1,495,332 00 


Surplus to Policyholders........ 526,764 53 


Rupbes of Policies issued dur- 
ing the year 1875... .........- 5,135 


Insuring.........--+-..++- $9,775,050 00 


OFFICERS: 


J.H.STEDWELL. President. 

R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 

C. H. BRINKERHAOFYS, Secretary. 
J. A. CANNIFF, Cashier. 

J.B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 


Office of Middle Department, 


DREXEL BUILDING, 
Cor. Wall and Broad &Sts., New York. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 


CONTINENTAL 


: FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Capital - - = $4,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, '76, $2,845, 165 64 
Liabilities - -* °* 237,620 61 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, &. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 
MUEL D. RARCOCK, HIRAM BARN 





BENT, G, ARNOLD, RENCE TURNER, 
EL A. SAWY 
A eM menine €YRUS CORTISN, 
WM. He SWAN. GEO. BLISS, 
HENRY ALEX’R M.’'WHITE 


AURELIUS os Ain WILLIAM a 
WILLIAM Ui MSO. 


RLES LA 
THEODORE L HUSTED, WELLINGTON CLA Pp, 





1876. 


UNIVERSAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


17 and 19 ‘Warren Street, New York. 
1814, - - - - - $4,386,769 16 


INCOME, 1875. 


Assets, December 3ist, 





Premiums......... Rae eeTeis do ntehens< ceded ee A rer $3,159,454 69 

Tatemests tL . devem.: oriroman tl «Fp - dden deo apaigd Yo on osevvie dds cesue 231,484 34 

Profit on Sale of Bonds. GAAS. tie biden oe CS ee ee oe ime 706 50 3,391,645 53 

$7,778,415 29 
EXPENDITURES, 1875. 

Death Claims and Endowments, ........cscccccscscccccscesccces $581,596 04 

Ne EE Pe rere nce bapa 1,507,484 73 

ge. Serr ree rere eer er err re 11,594 89 

RUC Sos 55s oo Sic S nc Sew en bene deen ciseccce 16,800 00 

Aaery Expenses and Profit and Loss..............secceceeeeee . 470,224 30 

Office Expenses............ BR oLee. BGS COME Asin canis watearars . 135,891 30 2,723,501 26 26 
$5,054,824 03 
ASSETS. 

PEIN MENT TIMI fis asia ans g pa colts ck Me be ams SU SU eae dite $2,528,569 50 

Ng 56. cele Bhs 5 hs es w0digsa dine. 4814 ¥-0.0'0.4'o wa mawembides <Ba alc at 138,500 00 

ee ee NS OI een CT Tee eer ee Fee Tere rere 1,269,503 84 

PION TEise 6 Se <M RIOR a.0i0.0:4 44090 d0spenesinnesqaendmjedouelere 570,77 ‘7 2 

SOCKS BINS TIOMOS 505.283 ooo okt Pee ss cle es dcp ec menaced eee 315,500 00 

leh A eigenen de VARI cena tac 0 reer a A 183,173 28 

Agents’ Balances and Office Furniture...............ecceeeeeeees 48,800 17 5,054,824 03 

Add to the above: 

REE SE III a cas ash aga s a6:6g saqises cccceeces tone 13,750 00 

Mes 50d onis0k 5 Freee WES Svnigh bs Sigil satg cee ce ee 167,176 23 

Premiums Deferred and Unpaid, net...............cccececcceees + 255,885 27 436,811 50 
Assets, January Ist, 1876, - - $5,491,635 53 

LIABILITIES, 

OS Be ee 2 EET TN ae eee epee ie . $104,992 00 

Reinsurance Reserve, New York Standard...................000: 4 659, 389 00 

Premiums Paid in Advance........... PDAtta cvatcicdws'e wea eg seleces ° 801 00 4,834,182 00 





Surplus - = + = + = $657,453 53 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, Presipenrt. SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 Fast 44th st. 

SAMUEL D. BABCOOK, Babcock, Bros. & Co. | HENRY G. MARQUAND, 20 Nassau st. 

JAMES M. HALSTED, ’Prest. American Fire GEO. A, PETERS, M. D., 12 West 29th st. 
Ins. Co. MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

HENRY als Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- | J. C. GOODRIDGE, 150 Broadway. 

at-Lav ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall st. 

THOMAS . MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th st. 


ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at- Law. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 11 West 20th st. a ba LANCASTER, Lancaster, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th st. 

BURR WAKEMAN, Prest. Harlem Gas Co. JOHN of “McCOOK, 120 Broadway. 
ea AN F. PAGE, 21 East 60th st. HENRY J. FURBER, Vicr-P RESIDENT. 
WARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., 2 East 37th st. | JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secre Tary. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. | GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, ACTUARY, 
GEO. T. HOPE, Prest. Continental Fire Ins. Co. 





Brown 








OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
CEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Med. Ex. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. SAM’L I. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


AXTNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
INCORPORATED 1819. orale PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, -_ = s - $3,000,000. 





Losses Paid in 56 hii $44, 500,000. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 


No. 173 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


JSANUARY ist, 1876. 


ASSETS 
(At Market Value). 












Cash on hand and in Bank . $588,559 74 

Cash in hands of Agents and in transit. 446,501 63 

Real Batate........ sscccccsessescbccgesesees ganaccsdssersesccyoosbses sbisbllccdecgeccncosecetenspeeneta - 365,000 00 

Mortgage Bonds 1,418,060 00 

Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 1,330,150 00 

Raflroad Stocks....,.........ce:ccecees ‘e discus sisuaeeeinstsinn so Sth cSUMAG Nba DUNG ELLIE TE a kc 579,686 00 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage 

Tepaps.Om Callategas is... i, .. .8vie Be sb CURE» 0 geen 002 G8e0+ocoesee 

United States, State, and City Stocks, and OEE POGTINES, .... sss ccsccneccoassnsincddostus deceee 1,969,465 61 
Total........ bscacsook dodo dehSEDAb ac crcccvsccscccdooessanssecbesseseceterees aeeves 86,792,649 98 

LIABILITIES. 
CG ee IIo ctincon coh cortatetmeaicaste shee ce casi crecfetncnest eee eae octwestentes $246,385 50 
1825. 1875. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261. 262. I. 2 Warre and 264 Broadway 
alnertikren 1850, 


THE PENNDYLVANTA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. eva peeata $4,422,636 6S. 
Lui SECURITY, BOONG ie CAL MANAGEMENT, 


| CASH CAPITAL, ~ $400, 000.00 | == 
ASSETS, - -  - 1,533,635.84 


All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued, 
EB, DE WIT, President. 








W. H. H. MOORE, 24 VicesPresident, 





M. H. CASWELL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
DH ARNOLD TORN PAINE, 
M. M. RICHARDS, BERT H. McCURDY 
HORACE B. N, DANIELS. MILLER, 
EELAND, JOHN H. EARLE, 
Sori MATES fed Reror™ , 
LORING ANDREWS, Wat HOHURL 
RTHUR W. BENGON, 
JOHN L. RIKE _BRADISE pa 
pone 3 ae 
Bee TOWNS 
ABRAM M. a tary Loeal I aes 
Seore roo! n 
SOnN X. DARLEY General Agent.” 


JOHN B.. 
Cc. P. PE e Ee De 


Wa. G. CROWELT, Sec, JOHN DEVERBUX, Pres. AM D. WHITING, Actuary, 
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STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


BE. S. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 
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ANNUITY AOCOUNT, 
N Aw. Par’ Amn. Par’ 
frye Sem sty 19h rs POR || forse, Jam. tty 0M... ion 66 
r} $20,877 80 7) $30,877 80 
INSURANCE ACOOUNT. 
Re 28,796 |! In force, Jan, ist, um, ae 905.057 381 
ow Ris ee -” ee a eu an Tet Terminated... plete. - 908 81,776,605 
100,706 | — $836,888,629 ‘ian $396,833, 899 
Dr, REVENUE ACCOUNT, Cr. 
oer scoount...,....960,197.41} #1 |] By pald Death and Endowment Claims, $4,885,083 $8 
mmo 5" ea tage “4 Sa lags saa $,500/608 #1 
paprendered Follcles and Ad 4,7%4,803,79 
“ ao ions 
rent and ex 
mw penned fad kes onsen, MOIS 
Balance to New Acconnt.... naa 215,414,923 a 
$89,558,879 98 ane 
———— === 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. @ Cr. 
t fo BA ssc ecadee. 4,167.94 St By Bonds and Mortgages..,.......... $60,071,189 91 
Te Revers Death, not y yet due ..- - 659,245 dy nited States and New-York State 
® Premiums paid in advance,...... * 80,179 a Re ctdedsdubiccdeccdvbeds 9,004,971 
5 ent Guarantee Fund...... peng 2 ro} ok eas i wy inate. 8,572,655 41 
od Burplus........cceesees 8,780, i canis oe odin Mee padberg ye 00a " 
pe - Same def ecesccceccoeses 8 ° 
i. ot. nak’ s acu gdeade 1,082,495 41 
ie pay 411,300 80 
Balances due by Agents........... 10,152 34 
$76,880,194 71 $78,830,194 71 
@ coc S——————————— 


Poem the Padiriied Copung Deen be apportioned te each Policy which shall be in force at 


fs anniversary in 





a 


I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct 
January 18th, 


ISAAO FP. LLOYD, Auditor. 





ROTE.—By act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited te ene hundred thousand 
insured lives, 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 186 BROADWAY. 


FoRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 
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$6,047,021 74 


— SUMMARY OF ASSETS. $242.894 09 
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“L [A BILITIES, 


Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1876..... 


Dividends unpaid 


Total. ...,...eccercce-cecccee- eeeerseeecen see 
J. WA SHBURN, Secretary. 
3 u Cas, Ase’t Secretaries. 





Sb BEIL ET. onto wadsUba be Nida dTL WA $245,451 

onahnadadasoh+é<sechiasabaadie Rapanteheiaekees 23655 38 

dens ctdouctarsteldguay tees tikieska apie caine $248,106 SO 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
A. ¥. fi, Vic 





Pay as you go, get what you buy, stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play in 
Life Assurance ! 


df till you have checking the 
SHEPPARD Ho s, Actu- 
VIDENT SAVINGS Life 


Do not Assure you! 
NEW iy | devised 
ary for the T 
Assurance Be 

This Societ rates > Insurance part of the Pre- 
ine > pore of} ll - Part, which latter 

os merely for secures ation. 
is Society recognizes the Policyholder as owner of the 


This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 

bs permens of uniform a prem ee 
a specified surrender cash ; 

it twill ed Se PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSUR- 
E at actual current cost death 





fom year without f 

ese plans are indorsed by i leading Actuaries and 

State C< Commissioners, and also by the “ Soctety ‘or the 
Insurance a Clergymen.” 


ion of Life among ames 
Brown, President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 
For Fians, Rates, and Fall Particulars apply to 


DENT INGS LIFE ASSUR- 
THE PROVIDENCE SOCIETY. 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


000. 
Geraint s. ‘Sexi ST Biss is 
GEORGE WALK President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-President Actuary. 





AMERICAN | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
S. E. cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
ASSETS, _$5,000, 000. 


GEORGE W. HILL, Presid 
GEORGE NUGENT, Vv co-President. 


SAARR 
eit Wil Pesos Committee. 


JOHN g: r Hite Actuary. and aoe. 


G. HAMMER, ‘Assistant Secretary 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 
THE PENN isa ly MUTUAL Com ony nies 
et ite ums are returned to 
a furnishing t ba at qaseaarase 
value. Endo policies camel gh 


Agents wanted. A to H. 8. 
Eaeitent, Ro. ae 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL «REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1st, 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets,‘Jan. Ist, 1875. . $27,145,777 51 


Revenue Account. 


MORIN MIN OUNIIRLRSON Co oo ctr ccccccaccpecsdecctupascacnee $6,069,002 81 
socccecceccccsccce 1,920,658 34— 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 





Raanes by deatlis os. dcndesceccecpacdocasces pemcccadhe éesedecss $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned quia on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuitics, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses..............- 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees...............ecececcecccceeee 87,591 26 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc. 





$30,166,902 69 
Assets. 


Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand...............- $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(IIIS VENUES FIN a ccc ccdiccnccccqcdencpeccocaces - 7,154,191 05 
GUE NN ince dak toss ecadscaceacgeasacepe sAmiaas decane 1,820,240 53 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 


Company as additional collateral security)...............: 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amounts to $4,090,586). ..............00 885,728 82 


Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 


GUICNIOUEE OP GUS Ms BON ooo occ tccs cccbecccaccccccces 463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 
RRCUUE ONY MEIN a oo ou dein cd nadae cane ndeacesqacenacaé 105,341 54 
NINE INE oo ec cadanecacedeaseedeedcaedducescuccaedeqe 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. 1st, 1876, on investments...........-+ 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 
Excess of market value of securities over cost..... ansenth cle cgecsipecucded 479,052 95 





Cash Assets, Jan. Ist,1876 . . . 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1876 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc..............cceeeee cence 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
cies of that class 


. $30,645,955 64 


eee eeeerecesee 


ated thant anita Biles <tblnanate ta cccakdbiaiti ined 308,138 8I— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . . . . $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect, 
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DURING; THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 


—_—0———— 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC ©, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


———— 0 —_———_ 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL Superintendent of Reser 


CORNELIU! 





8 R. Pea gt M. D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT u D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MILKMEN. 


At the Milk Producers’ Convention, in Barre, 
Massachusetts, last month, a good many inter- 
esting facts were elicited ; and we imagine that 
it will cause some surprise at the West that the 
dairy interests of New England are of such 
great importance as to engage the attention of 
so large a body of intelligent farmers as formed 
the convention of milk producers in Barre. At 
the closing meeting of the convention Mr. Row- 
ell said he had visited a cheese factory where 
less than one-eighth of the milk brought from 
the farms was fit to make into good cheese by 
the time it arrived at the factory. Milk to be 
carried to market should be cooled as soon as 
practicable after being ‘drawn. His firm sells 
about 3,000 cans of milk in Boston and vicinity 
every day, and not more than ten cans of that 
milk is as good as it might be. Yet Boston is 
the best supplied with milk of any large city in 
the Union. He had traveled all through the 
country, and knew what he was saying. The 
reason is simply this: New England people are, 
on the average, more intelligent than the people 
of any other part of the country. When Wen- 
dell Phillips said that New England furnished 
the brains for the whole country he was not far 
out of the way. Yet, with all our intelligence, 
we know comparatively very little about the 
best methods of handling milk. Very lit- 
tle perfect milk or perfect butter finds its 
way to our tables. He spoke very decidedly 
against carrying milk to market in warm 
weather as soon as drawn, as has been the 
practice in many places. He had visited a noted 
milk-farm near the city of Salem, where the 
milk is carried to the city twice a day in sam- 
mer, and as soon as it is milked. He saw the 
cows driven up and milked at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the milk carried away the 
same evening, without cooling. Such milk can- 
not be wholesome. Besides, it costs twice as 
much to peddle it as if it were first cooled ; for 
one man can deliver but a small load before it 
would be sour, tainted, or entirely spoiled. To 
have good milk, the cows must be kept clean ; 
be milked with clean, dry hands, in a clean sta- 
ble; and the milk must be cooled in pure air 
and pure cold water as soon as drawn. Ice 
should not be used for cooling milk, as it con- 
denses the animal odor and spoils the milk for 
keeping. Straining milk through cloth will 
3ot take out taint; but if milk is run through 
Aassia diaper its looks will sometimes be im- 
proved. He had been taking milk from Barre 
the present winter, and hoped to build up a 
reputation for Barre milk; and he could do so 
if the farmers would all take pains to have 
their milk perfect. 

Mr. Round asked the gentleman if the price 
would be any higher for extra good milk than 
if only an ordinary grade were furnished; to 
which Mr. Rowell replied that goods sell in this 
world on their merits. A poor article of milk, 
butter, or cheese might be sold once or twice, 
perhaps, upon its reputation; but reputation 
would not help sales long after the quality has 
declined. He did not believe those men who 
get the fancy prices for what is called “ gilt- 
edge’’ butter could obtain the high prices long 
if their butter were no betterthan ordinary 
butter. ¢ 

Mr. B. J. Stone demurred from the position 
taken by the speaker. He claimed that fancy 
prices were all ahumbug, whether on milk, but- 
ter, or breeding stock. One man could sell a 
horse for a thousand dollars, while another 
could not get $200 for the same animal. 

Mr. Cheever agreed with Mr. Rowell that 
butter is sold on its merits, and related a case of 
his own where his account was discounted fifty 
per cent. in one week owing to imperfection in 
the quality. 

Mr. Eaton said one hour's time per day was 
sufficient fora man to keep a herd of twenty 
cows as cleanin winter as in summer, when the 
cows go to pasture. 

Mr. Stowe said he had forty-three head in his 
barn, and one man took the whole care of them 
except milking. He beds withcut straw and 
his cows are clean. 

The discussion then became somewhat gen- 
eral, Mr. Hagar, of Phillipston, giving his ex- 
perience in curing hay in one day, with satisfac- 
tory results; while Mr. John Hancock, of Barre, 
stated that he had spoiled his hay by putting it 
in the barn partly cured. 

Mr. Round then gave a little of the inside his- 
tory of the milk business as carried on at Bos- 
ton—how the good and pure milk from the 
country had been “doctored’’ by somebody be- 
fore it went to the consumer. But he believed 
the business is carried on mofe honestly now 
than formerly ; and if so, this association should 
have the credit, for they had done all in their 
power to help the producer and to give the con- 
sumer pure milk, But the work is not yet fin- 
ished. The cost of transportation is too high. 
The middle-man gets more than his share, The 
farmers throughout the state and wherever 











: THE INDEPENDENT. 


milk is Produced forthe Boston market should 
join thé association and help to create a power 
which shall be heard and res’ . The meet- 
ing was full of interest during both sessions 
and a motion to hold an evening meeting was 
carried by a large vote. 

In the evening Mr. Round devoted a half 
hour to the subject of ‘ Transportation of Milk 
over the Railroads,’’ and expressed the hope 
that the time would come when each farmer 
could have the full advantage of the tailroads 
for the conveyance of his milk to the city. 





TREE FORMS. 





In order to see any beauty in bare trees in 
midwinter, perhaps it is requisite that one should 
be a lover of trees. But to such a one how 
much there is to be admired in the infinite di- 
versity of trunk and branch and the arrange- 
ment of the lesser boughs and twigs; in the 
coloring and fashion of the bark ; in the gen- 
eral outline ; to sum up all, in tree architecture 
and characteristics! They have their idiosyn- 
crasies; there is personality in them, as much 
as in human beings. 

When the season comes round in which they 
are shorn of all that fine foliage which draped 
and decorated them, and nothing remains to 
set off a beauty or conceal a deformity, and 
they are left absolutely without help and with 
no more cheerful background than is afforded 
by the white flelds of snow or a leaden-hued 
sky, then the simple framework, the individual 
tree, presents a subject for your study ; and, if 
you love it, you will find in ft continual sur- 
prise and delight. 

There are three white birches by the side of 
a hilly road whichI never pass when their 
leaves are off without feeling half inclined to 
make obeisance to them; and many a time 
have I been drawn by the thought of their 
loneliness to walk thither, for the sole purpose 
of looking at them. Yet they are notin any 
sense fine trees. They are irregular and imper- 
fect, and were of so little account that they 
alone were left when the woodland was laid 
low, being fit for nothing—not enough of them 
for fuel even. They belong to the species of 
lady birch, so well known inthe mountain 
regions, where they grow on the poorest kind 
of soil, often quite separated from all other 
trees, but thus showing their singular delicacy 
of structure and foliage to the greatest advan- 
tage. The slender trunks are pure milky- 
white, and the small, finely-notched leaves are 
of the glossiest green, and so daintily fash- 
ioned and set on their stems that they flutter 
and tremble and turn, if there is a breath of 
air stirring. When the leaves are gone, Nature 
shows you what she can do with the simplest 
materials, for she has only stems, mere woody 
fiber, to work with, save as she adds a decora- 
tive touch in the soft, slender, tremulous tas- 
sels that droop from the tips of the outermost 
twigs. And thus youhave the tree, like a 
picture in penciling, marvelously delineated 
and of exquisite finish, and with such a subtle 
harmony in the whole that all those pliant, 
willowy boughs and supple stems seem as 
if ready tosway with a kind of rhythmic 
measure. 

No greater contrast could be presented to 
this airy lightness, this tender grace than you 
may find in an old apple orchard not very far 
away, on another of those winding country- 
roads. If you would see apple-trees in their 
actual individuality, you must go elsewhere 
than to a modern orchard. The cultivators of 
to-day, looking to profit and thrifty growth, 
set out in geometrical order their selected 
trees, then prune and train and lop, till not a 
brdnch can grow awry or a trunk swerve from 
the perpendicular ; the result being a beautiful 
show orchard, trim and healthy and insuring 
profitable crops. 

But cultivation is death to the picturesque, 
and the glory of the old orchards I wot of Iles 
in that direction. An apple tree, more perhaps 
than any other, if let alone, is pretty sure to 
make a rugged sort of picture of itself. The 
trunk has,a natural antipathy to the upright. 
Except in those well-ordered inclosures above 
named, where did you ever see one perfectly 
erect? Aslant and askew, with all forms of 
irregularity in the knobbed and crooked limbs, 
which curve like an arm or bend like a knee, or 
shape themselves like a seat, or spread off 
generously, giving ample spaces for stepping 
from one up to another—in such fashion, in all 
fashions that are queer, grow those ancient 
trees on the “aide hills ” and back of the farm- 
houses, where our forefathers set them and left 
them to shirk for themselves, say a hundred 
years ago. And the very circumstances under 
which they were planted and the neglect 
which was their inevitable lot had a share in 
the agencies which made them what they are— 
rugged aud each an original by itself. They 
stood up bravely and defied the wind, or they 
bent before it; and as the twig endured hard- 
ness or succumbed to fate the tree shows. 
—Amampsa B, Harris, im  ‘ Appleton’s 
Journal,” 








CORN SUGAR AND SORGHUM. 





WE have recently seen a good many refer- 
enees to successful experiments in obtaining 
sugar from corn-starch; but TheJournalof Com- 
merce destroys the illusion of a supply of sweet- 
ening from our corn-fields, There is nothing 
new inthe attempt to make molasses out of 
corn-stalks, for it was done by our New En- 
gland farmers a hundred years ago, and the 
manufacture of asweet syrup from corn-husks 
has been carried on in Austria ; but the produc- 
tion of sugar from corn has not hitherto 
proved a lucrative business. The Journal of 
Commerce says : 

“Some years ago an ingenious gentleman 
appeared among that shrewd and enterprising 
class of our fellow-citizens with a process for 
turning the starch of corn into crystalline sugar- 
This he claimed to be fully equal to the yield of 
the cane or the beet-root and cheaper than 
either. Dazzled by the eloquence of this per- 
son and giving too ready credence to the 
‘specimens’ and other ‘proofs’ that he 
offered, a number of prominent sugar men took 
stock liberally in the scheme, and, what was 
worse, paid for it. A timely warning in The 
Journal of Commerce exposed the pretensions 
of the inventor and nipped a most lucrative 
speculation in the bud. We pointed out the 
improbability—or, as confident chemists would 
say, the impossibility—of the discovery of any 
method by which the amorphous, compact, 
jujube-paste-like substance of a sweet nature 
made from the starch of corn or potato could 
be transformed into the true, purely saccharine 
crystals obtained from the juice of the sugar- 
cane, the beet, and the maple tree. The diffi- 
culties of the metamorphosis are inherent in 
the nature of things and are believed by the 
highest authorities to be insurmountable. 
This opinion is not absolutely conclusive ; but 
it should suffice to make men shy of investing 
in any attempts to work the wonder. There 
will be time enough for business men to put 
money in such projects after they have been 
demonstrated to an impartial commiasion of 
chemists. While the speculator, in the case 
under notice, could not perform a miracle, 
he did succeed in producing from corn an 
article of syrup, and the deluded sugar 
refiners and brokers hoped for some time 
that this part of the process would ‘let 
them out even.’ The syrup was clear and 
fine looking, but had less than half the saccha- 
rine properties of common molasses, sugar- 
house, maple, or any other variety. It was 
mostly water, and that element is not cheap at 
the price paid foritin this compound. The 
corn syrup pleased neither the palate nor the 
pocket ; and, wnat was still worse, it would not 
keep, as it soured soon after delivery, and its 
manufacture was soon abandoned in despair. 
We will not prejudge the repetition of the ex- 
periment—in which the processes may be sim- 
pler and less expensive—in Indiana; but, what- 
ever the success of the new operation may be, 
there is no likelihood that it will make any im- 
pression on the market for cane molasses and 
syrups. Unless the cane crop should fail, that 
will doubtless continue to be the main depend- 
ence for the sugar and molasses products of this 
country. The substitutes have feebly competed 
with it fora time, and have now quite passed 
away. Great things were once expected of 
sorghum. Northern and Western farmers at 
one time went into its cultivation madly. Mis- 
information with regard to its properties seemed 
to be universal. The Government innocently 
lent itself to the illusion, and encouraged the 
people everywhere to raise the new staple, sup- 
plying seeds to all applicants. Sorghum turned 
out worthless for sugar manufacture, as only a 
small proportion of the saccharine substance is 
capable of crystallization. It is still raised to 
some extent for the yield in molasses, which is 
inferior to the product of the cane. It is made 
by farmers chiefly for their own use and is not 
an article of commerce. A variety of the beet 
gives crystalline sugar equal to that of the cane 
and it is an important crop in parts of Europe 
where cane sugar is expensive and labor is 
cheap. In this country the cultivation of the 
sugar beet has not been found so profitable. It 
is carried on to a limited degree in the West 
and Northwest and it is a growing interest in 
California; but it has never disturbed and 
probably never will disturb, in this country, the 
supremacy of the sugar cane as the great 
natural source of sweets. 

———— EE 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


..+eThe editor of an- tan” English horticultural 
journal says : 

“An American friend of ours recéntly 
brought over some plants of the Bog Bean 
(Menyanthes trifoliata), rightly thinking-such a 
pretty plant worthy of cultivation, and not 
knowing that it was.a native of British as well 
as American bogs. The Bog Bean and Bog 
Arum, like a number of other plants, had com- 
mon possession of the two worlds long before 
the white man had crossed the Atlantic. Both 
these plants have something more in common— 
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—— 
4, @., they are both perfectly hardy, thrive in 
boggy and muddy places, margins of lakes, 
mud-banks, etc.; both are dwarf in stature, 
both have creeping stems, that root as they 
creep; both have distinct and graceful foliage, 
especially when growing freely in rich ground ; 
and both have beautiful flowers. They are 
plants which every one who cares for orna- 
mental marsh and aquatic plants should pos- 
sess.’’ 


....Apples ought to have as sweet an air in 
their winter home as any other kind of food. 
They take in very readily the musty odors of 
close, moist cellars, that are little better than 
vegetable-pits; and the difference between a 
crisp, high-flavored apple and one that is flabby 
and poor is often simply the difference in the 
storage which they have had. This fruit needs 
gentle handling, a cool, dry room, just safely 
above the freezing point, and removal from all 
rank vegetables or unpleasant odors. 


..The farmers of Clay township, in Mon- 
roe County, Mo., are feeding for the spring 
market 800 head of three and four-year-old 
steers and 2,000 head of hogs. The above 
figures do not include stock fed for the fall and 
winter markets. They are feeding and have 
fed 300 head of mules for the Southern market. 
This stock is fed on corn that was grown in 
Clay. 


AGRICULTURAL 


EARLY PARAGON AND LATE WHITE 
ROSE. e es new Potatoes. See Priced Cata- 
logue of - [oe oes & CO., 

15 John Street, New York. 
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CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS. 
8150 to be awarded for the best 
collection, One =e each. of vota- 
1oes in‘ roduced is since 1+67. 
850 for the dest und most prom- 
ging portinee raised this year from 
Pri males yhrids zed Potato 
Seed. The collections for _— 
the last two premiums of $200 
offered will be exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, 
in Philadelphia, in Cotsen, and premiums will be 
awarded by their committee. For —— and full 
particulars send fur circular, mailed tree to all. 
Piiliee’s Mlustrated Seed Catalogue & Ama‘eur’s 
Guide to the Flower & Kitchen Garden. £00 pages. es, 35cts. 
Renee Gardener's Almanacanaé Abridqd Cutu- 
ue of Garden, Field and Flonrer Seda. pages, beauti- 
tay illustrated. mailed to a!l applicants inclosing 10 cts. 
Blise’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently intro- 
da with many other desirable sorts, also much useful 
informatizn upon their cultivation. 32 pages, 10 cents. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No.5712, 34 Barelay St., N. ¥. 


Pringle’s Hybrirized Potato Seed, 50 cts. per Packet. 
YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 
Then mend ae my Catulogue a _— Plants for 
1876, and gees she! liberal offers ther 
w. BURLEIGH, Plalafield, Conn. 


- GARDEN & 
ry AND Sa, 
497 FLOWER SEEDS, <6) 
> S: 
“f/f Agricultural Implements, 
s GUANO, BONE-DUBST, ETC. oe 
AVANDERBILT BROS..4> 
QN, 23 Fulton 6, N. ¥. A4Y 


; Send for catalogue. @ 


























STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone ee — Flour. 


LISTER BROTHE 
New York 6 Oni —_ Bid Hront ‘Btreet. 
ctory, 
tz Farmers oo Bi ramyene are invited to send for 
Circular. 


Beautify Your Homes with Rast Carnations, 


Lilles, a XCey 


The Greenbrock & Paterson City Nurseries 
ad by Mail 10 Extra Choice Narigtios for $1. 00. and 

e Album 3 ora Choice Lilium, 's Cheice. 

2 Sample Plants, Chromos, or Lilium sent for 25 cts. 


Address J, GRIEVES, Sec'y, Box 887, PatERSON, N. J. 


1876;R. D. Hawley. 876 


SEED and IMPLEMENT 


WAREHOUSE, 
492 and 498 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
ed Pand ilustraved, coriaining neatly WO pe Siegen eatled 
ree fo. all pupiiconte. Ch astern-Grown 














PLANTS BY MAIL. A 

SENT OR Descriptive Catalogue of 32 
. —- Jeebinom: 
ants, Grape- 
se Spruit, tal Trees, 
and oh at wae low prices. Estimates given 


E E—E D 


Market Gardeners and all wanting 
Fresh a.d Reliable SEEDS, send to 
W. J. ELLINWOOD, 
66 Washingt-n &., Chicago. 
§a"Catalognes now ready, German and Boglish. 
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Flower Seeds, Beddi 
y, Plants, R Roses, &c., and is invaluat 
Gardener and Florist. 


D. M. FERRY & Co., 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich, 








THE CHARTER OAK: SWIVEL wee 





THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1876 has proved by actual use. of over 
300 plows that it hasno equal 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 


The Higganum Manafacturing Co., 
HIGGANOM, CONN. 








“TREES! TREES!” 


At the Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N.Y. 
Get the Best for Spring of 1876. 
We Le a fine stock of | ag and Dwarf 


Roses, Greenhouse ba. — at wholesale and retail. 
Catalogues on A 


Also a fine lot ya pected Pear Seedlings cheap. 
W. &T. SMITH. 


Allen's Planet Jr. 
SILVER 






= RW Polahied eee be 4 HORSE H 
years of experiment, y 
and should a ox ay ods Circulars free, mentior. 
this paper. 8.1L. ALL Ne '0., Bole Manfrs., 119 § &. Fourth St 
Phila., Pa, We must have a Live Agent In every Town. 








TREES.—Handsome stock of best 
new afd old sorts, with geperal as- 
sortment of hardy fruit and ornamental trees, flower- 
ing shrubs, vines, small fruits, etc. New rice-list f free, 


New weOWin A Ws ie, N. J. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


If you would have Nursery Stock of superior qual- 
ity, delivered on your premises in good condition, 
give your order to our agents, or address 


R. CG. CHASE & CO., Nurserymen, 
Agents Wanted. GENEVA, N. Y¥. 
BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS. 








for New “D Catalogue of 
Plante er aratis. vo ii O.. <mo | 
erry Hi Nateries. West Chester, 


TREES! TREES! 


Apples, Pears, Cherries, and Peaches by the 
dozen, hundred, or thousand. Good and cheap. 
Send for prices. 


RICHARDSON & KELSEY, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


LANE & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready 7, a. sone for our IMustrated 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


i 1826, Nee eee acti reo Fpatation 
ic since Ww ve a.repu 
Lem q' y any and a sale excveding tha x of al. 











CHOICE SEEDS A SPECIALTY. 
(@™ Florists and Market Gardeners supplied with the 


most Reliable Seed. 
tituily illustrated, 


Amateur 
H U Sian novelties in both F seh Flow. 
Cultivator's seit ia ae Seed. SENT ON 


EE-CENT 
. STAM 
Guide 


i, 


s 
Fr rl sit a a 
, Ornamental, 

Send for Catalogues and Price Lists. 
Catalogues 10c. Each. Price List Free. 


T. B. YALE & 
Nursery Established 1837. Ak eco W. ¥: 


GRAVES, SELOVER & WILLARD, 
NURSERYMEN. 
DWARF AND STANDARD FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPEVINES AND SMALL FRUITS, ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES, 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, AND ROSES. 


b 4 the Flower and Kitchen Gar- 
en. A work of 150 es, beau- 
containing 














Washington Street Nurseries, 
ENEVA, N. Y¥. 
¢” Correspondence solicited. 
snonre Bika py & COo., 
YMEN. 
hteen easy 0 = — Corr d licited. 
Mahoen eR TERA ONTARIO ON To 
CHOICE SEEDS FOR HOT-BEDS. 
True Jersey Wakefie — mer..... -50 per oz. 
Crane’s Early Wrnae da.. improve edt” rd 
German Early Bronze, ~~ hen 
American Sav * 


J 7) 
Boston "Market “iomato 








Boston Curled 
named 


JéskEh Bi and RPCK ee oe 


PACKAGES FARM Spans, ars of me 
Cattle, Sheep, Hogs wroulery ing, Dogs, ee 





Po. Address either 'Y or TROY, N. Y. 
MENEELY COMPANY. 


BUCKEYE BELL + cit 


Batablished in 
Superior Bells of Co 
mounted with the best 


‘acteries, Court ‘Houses, Pire 4 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, sic. 
‘arran’ . 
Iilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
103 and 104 Rast Second St. Cincinnati 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, Ne Voy 
manufacture aay Smepecicn analy 


Bpecial atte ndion given to CHURCH BELLS. 













r plane Ti 
came: 








MEDICAL. 


Clark’s AF — 


never fails to give a good appett'-. It De antag the blood 
and restores tu the liver its primiti ve health and 
-, a It is the best remedy > existence for the ae 


Siok eadache, Chronic Diane ea, Li 
nousnere, Jaundice 
tarrh, Rheumatism, 
re Ague, General Deb ier, Nervous ‘unc, He 

© Diseases. 


card A REWARD 
was for three offered for any case of the above 
eg 8 whic! ~ eould not be cured by "3 Anti- 
ious Com 
It is sold as nearty every druggist in the United 


States. Price, $1 
BR. C. & C. 8s ASE. 





L GRANUM. 
AL F008, 


sass ya 9 


eaters". but cer- 
7 rae. 





saficient nourish- 
ment for their offspring 


Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain 

and irritate the Se yy organs, it embraces in its 
elementary co’ 


THAT WHICH 3 MAKES STRONG BONE AND MUSCLE: 
THAT WHICH MAKES GOOD FLESH AND BLOOD! 
THAT WHICH IS EASY OF DIGESTION—NEVER 

CONSTIPATIN' 


oe WHICH IS KIND AND FRIENDLY 


THE mae N; 
AND THAT wach ACTS A A PREVENTIVE OF THOSE 
pk a a DISORDERS INCIDENTAL TO 


And.w while % would be difficult to conceive of any- 


thing in Food or Desert more creamy and delicious, 
or more nourishing and strengthening sean s an aliment in 
LM Y 


FEVERS, P 
DYSPEPSIA, PROSTRATION OF THE WY EM, 
OR GENERAL DEBILITY, 
its rare medicinal excellence in all Intestinal Dis- 


cannon ys. a 


has been incontestibly proven. 


See Circulars for Testimonials, Sold by Druggists 
generally. Wholesale a a 


HN CARLE & SONS 
153 Water Street, « oy Maiden Lane, New York. 


Decency-Health-Economy-Comfort 


THE FADES. Sa. —. 


exporure to the lee snow, i mud, slush, 
storm, or win ~ oad a byt pri 
city natatiiones oy ein pes, and offensive efor of the 
city by using the Best and Cheapest 


EARTH: CLOSET, 


and NO OTHER, 
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“YSty 3003 XS 
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yy 
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PRICES $16 To $40. 


unnstite DURABLE, ODORLESS. 


Latest Simplest Improvements. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE IT. 

The Earth system nation will rid us of the thousan 
year-old privy Sbominat ons but we bave also a —_. 
Sa Lt oy sed in @ Lye coe in 
ms or country toguent J LY 


“THE $5 WATER-CLOSET. 4 


A pint of water makes it perfectly safe for1 
= Pwithout offense. Positively Practical, Porte 

le, Popalar. Just the thing for stormy — 
dark nights, and 4 o’clock in the morning. 


Send stamp for Testimonials and Circularsto _ 
THE WAKEFIELD EARTH-OLOSET 60., 
36 DEY 8T., NEW YORK. 





A certain remedy for all Nasal, Throat, and tame 
diseases. affording pores | es some cases ina few min- 
utes. For Catarrh | proved the only ot 
neues. Bronchitis Fields 1 i Cay tam g fon, 

taken in season. Asthma, R and 
Fever cured. SORE. THROAT. p hr A and 
common voolds relieved at once. A few inhalations 


approved by the ents Medical Fraternit 
dorsed by J standard rd Medical Journals Ene ori, 


considered report a 
the w 


words woe Inhaler seems to me to 
pn its pi 


by novel yet by the most 
mood and = sara to L 4 a 





and well carried 0 





velapd, O. 
No pe 
4 aif Pritle 
Sr RERECMER | fates 
wm is asure ent- | ¢ 
x, Diphtheria. 








iE leree, bates with 
Send for ms eR BON, Pre fa by wists. 


20 West Hous Saston Otreos. Broce Naw 4 York. 


recel; 
, #1. 
Small fize itt 








sent free for 2 stamps. 
A MANUAL 
Of all Garden Requisites, 
Seeds, Implements, Fertilizers, étc., 


for Private or Market Gardens, 
Florists and Farmers. 
JAMES FLEMING, 4 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Holbrook’s “‘ New ” Seed Drill 





or in bias, of Ve Seeds with regula 
yar REMODELED for a 


dest patate « ever ied, DEEN WHIT 
Rey ha 


TComkines tt 
ple, Gatabre, enviene 





PACIFIC QUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 
It is Prom 


cessful use yea ete the very 
ed 


teed. For further 





ANNE OINTMENT 
CURES SORES, 
Burns, CuTs. 


CERMDN Wounps2c&ec 

















KIRK WOOD'S 
haa ig 


- lete 
ray 





of ek eitta, a air eos 
ages generally. 
Price, 2.50 and @5 each. 
For pamphlets, ¢tc., ad- 
dress, 


E. POUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
REW YORE... ~ 











pace. Panes y Winder, bm 


INHALER 


ae Puysicia 
rey se, 
Extra bottles of Inhalant, 


. Hi. fee ‘CO., Prop’s, Buftale. N. ' Y._ 


VY) Established 1858. Capital, $500,000. nm 
LARGEST SURGICAL INSTITUTE IN AMERICA. 


cured, including Cur- > 
ub Feet, Dia. 





|.A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY : SANKEYS 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONGS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 








THousanps and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country wil 
desire at ance to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, leeture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 


1 now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


tie 100,000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. 8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


| THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $8, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers-as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered theit Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22. cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in ordef to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment. We now offer to the publi¢ the 
‘LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and» 

CHEAPEST” Religious Wolly 
—ae——— 
‘e@” For Terms to Subscribers, with 














List of Premiums, see page 23, 
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Béauty, Comfore,, itey, aad Economy 


Co 
rm enables, a. child to sit. or. recline 


Its form -~—* ease 
withonat pillows and@ in safety without pee Ou n be 
used as a swinging te. no more than other 
eayten, ans is declared by all quperion to any baby car- 


e ™! 
For Prices oA GRA nDaALL address 
182 rin Ase ek RDA! yu, N. ¥. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 


Self-Acting, apa = A ae of aye 


Glass Basin 
Sietes, mounted on a aside 
en Bronze Standard, 
—= a Marble > a 










4 wetgnts. or 

hidde but a 
ry lew of b arcctatian 
y ap 7 The 


apparent absence of m~ 


erorent and su 
Always reliable ..1u in 


order. 

A little Cologne added to 
the water renders it a 

Perfame Fountain, 
at slight expense, as the 
water is used over and over 


—. 
, ight to topof Basin, 21 
n. 


Pelee, complete, $15. 
More elaborate styles fur- 
nished; also Fountains for 
Counter use with only silver 
plated basin and jet in sight. 
3" Address for Circular 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker &t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BR MILL STONES. 


Patented Feb. 7th, 1871, 





FRENCH 





PORTABLE MILLIS, 


FOR 
FARM, FEED, AND GRIST WORK. 
MILL MACHINERY, GEARING, SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 


WATER WHEELS, 


DUFOUR & CO. BOLTING CLOTH, 
MILL SUPPLIES 
@™ Send for Catalogue to 


JOHN T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo,N. ¥. 
MARVIN: 
MARTIN 

STANDARD 




















COUNTER, PLATFORM. WAGON & TRACK 


CALES 








c/o AGENTS. WANTED®> 
SEND FOR PRICE. LIST 


MARVIN SAFE 8 SCALE CO. 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
72/1 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 

108 BAN K ST,CLEVE.O. 














$1029 255°siSicronv' sone, Boston, Noes 


ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


7 more Young Men to lear 
GRAPHY. Good Situations Ponan «7 
teed. Addréss, with Stamp, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT UNION TELEGRAPH . COMPANY, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 





CARIN WOE 76.| 


er excites ge y MBr own 


THE REMINGTON WORKS also manufacture the new DOUBLE-BARRELED BREECH-LOAD) GUN, 
ise ws postive action check, &@ marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness, and A- 
r DRI GTON RIFLES, ado by NINB differen rat Bitola, VER MENTS and Tenowned world 

or un purposes ; kinds Rifie-Can . etal! 

ne HB RERUINGTO. RIFLE bas 1 all the prizes at the Na National Bence, 
= ¥. Wk toy ng? at ans any maseh mie this oo coulis oF in in europe iN 

Smad oor, 

BRANC H OFFICES : 
PRINCIPAL OEFICES: 281 and 263 Broadway, New York, Arms. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC 
GAS FIXTURES 


FOR 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC. 
FINE CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


597 Broadwav, New York. 


REMINGTON 


with Automatic Drop 
Feed. Design beautiful 








Tue Remineton SEw- 
Ine MAcHINE has sprung 
rapidly into favor as pos- and construction the 
sessing the best COMBI- very best. 


NATION of good, quali- REMINGTON MACHINE, 


in the third year of its 


existence, has met with a 


ties—»*+ “* yht running, 
ydan77 \ 

_., ulifseless, rapid, 
durable,with perfectlock- 


stitch. 


more rapid increase of 
rato of sales than any 


Itis aShuttle Machine, ¥: machine on the market, 


tg yt —Improved Mow 


, STEEL Hogs, 4 
ae ROAD SCRAPERS, PATENT EXCAVATORS, HAY TEDDERS, 


BL PLOWS 
Sonrox Gins, IRON BRIDG 


GENTS WANTED. Send for Circular. 














emingt ? Cin sibris terme mec 
E. R on & Sons, Atlanta, "Dedive's opere omen, tse, Mariotia St. 8. M. 
RemingtonS.M.Co., $4 prieaats Ko Grae ies re Ma 

oe EVEs 7) ion N Y J it, 191 Woodward Avenue. tine es. 








t, hin 
] indianapolis Bewing hines. 
; Baltimore, WN North Charles Street, Sewing Machines. 
Chicago, State St.. Se Machines and Arms. 
H ! = Brooklyn, N. Y., 586 Fulton St., Sewing Machines. 
emington £1 U0. Brooklyn, Nj¥./H. D..173 Broadway, Sewing Machines. 
5 Newark, N. i, ® Bank St 
Jersey City, N.J., 269 Grove St Bowing Ma Machines, 





eae. 
Lee 
Merchant's e most pular Liniments for human flesh that is now pre- 
pared, while for an the world. We are assured by those who have used it for 


at among all the various pile remedies none afforded such 


I . Jul 1873: oe m selling more Gargling 
nionville, Ia. ‘aie 24th, a think it es wh 4 


and 
eof whom i 9 distin 
relief as 
from a tter from Ge 8immoi 
a eh 


raman’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1873: “ I sell more of your 
sm seen corn. A i. Elbo of Zor 


= See H., Aug. 26th, 1873: “ We think your Gargling Oi! one of 
BF have ever used or sold,” 
ct —¥ =) pay ha from coped 
aad ing Oil ee eee, 


Gibbs, Concordia, Kan., July 28th, 1873: “ We sell more of your 


Ben Or a, ails 
Snore NY. by Mao. Ge » Oh Geeky otaruggwess 


JOHN HODGE, Secretary. 


MILK OF MACNESIA 


is endorsed and prescribed by the leading physicians throughout the country as the best 
preparation known for apeepartes conditions of the stomach, and is greatly ate ad to 
esia. 


is the Standard MEK of the United Sta 
size, for family use, 25c. te ry 









sie tereeG t females tan 












is. Ladies mee using this on sas 
¢ remedy ‘in every a ; 


[March 9, 1876, 










i Est | 70TH Wil 
PHILABE’ E 


MIDDLETO WR 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


‘Cre Ae lark, 


EEC AN TY NE Mid Bese 


Factories, Middletown, C 
wei Show ‘Room, 13 J ohn Street, N. Y. 








THE LARGEST AND most SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





‘(THOM BAHL NIAHOLOVAANVY AYVIAAVO GNV 


Repository 26:2 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York, 
and 1% Lake st., Chicago. 

UFACTURERS OF 
Hydra’ ~~ "Gar 
‘ydrau! ™m: d 
Ss. en 









est Medal awarded 
them by Ly! Universal Ex- 
t Paris, France, in 

if ‘and Vienna, Austria, in 


DOMESTIC’ 


_ SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terr Terms of Ex- 
Biglines of every do 
es of every des- 


“ss 
DOMESTIC” PAPER 2 FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Acrnts Wantep. “@& NEW YORK. 











BESTOS ROOFING, ROOF COATING, ROOF 
Pir CEMENT for repairing Leaks. PAINTS all 
colors, BOILER VER 8, 
STEAM PACKI 
woodwork, etc. Sheathing and = ad pe ete 

my E for hm ed epslly ante’ 


H. W. JOHNS. 8] ‘Maiden tane, rl ¥. 


NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
6‘ Time is Money.”’ 


Accurate and Reliabie 
THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
for $2. 


THE “8. NICHOLAS CLOCK” isa detached 

lever escapement time-piece, of careful construc- 

tions QU. Novel, tasteful, 
and attractive in style and in every respect an art 

cle of pa 


IN ANY POSITION and will be of 
spre valu Ly eler. Teer, Are suitabl = 
Library. the Family Room, the mma Room, the 
Goomee ,the Shop, the Store; the Salogn, and 
the 
e Cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the taunt site. Sent-by mail, postpaid; on On Fecelipt of 


8. B. JEROME & COs 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 
Agents can make money selling these clocks. 















peloe. 








the best pease. foe amnateure-aaee 








* ‘Address 
Foun AMERICA P ICA PRESS 05, 38 Murray St, Ne ‘New York. 
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